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No.  2. 

The  law  of  debt,  in  Rome,  was  exceedingly  severe.  Never 
was  it  more  cruel  in  any  land.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  illustrate 
it  than  by  quoting  the  graphic  description  of  Michelet.  The  ve- 
teran soldier  has  returned  from  the  war  unfortunate.  The  day 
of  payment  comes  on.  "What  will  become  of  the  poor  plebeian  ? 
The  twelve  tables  give  the  reply ;  Let  him  be  summoned ;  if  he 
does  not  appear,  take  witness,  arrest  him;  if  age  or  sickness  hin- 
der him  from  appearing,  furnish  a  horse  but  not  a  carriage. 
What!  the  unfortunate  man  has  returned  wounded  to  Rome,  his 
blood  shed  for  his  country ;  he  is  thrown  dying  upon  a  horse ;  no 
matter,  he  must  go.  He  presents  himself.  Let  the  rich  answer 
for  the  rich  ;  for  the  laborer,  who  will.  The  debt  acknowledged, 
the  affair  adjudicated,  thirty  days  delay.  Then  hands  may  be 
laid  on  him  that  he  may  be  taken  before  the  judges.  At  sun-set 
the  tribunal  closes.  The  destiny  of  the  plebeian  and  of  all  his 
family  will  be  decided  between  the  afternoon  and  evening.  If  he 
do  not  satisfy  the  judgment,  if  no  one  answers  for  him,  the  cred- 
itor shall  take  him  away  and  attach  him  with  cords  or  with  chains 
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which  shall  weigh  fifteen  pounds,  less  than  fifteen  if  the  creditor 
will.  Let  the  prisoner  live  on  his  means;  if  he  have  none  he  is 
to  have  a  pound  of  flour  or  more  at  the  will  of  the  creditor. 
Thanks  be  given  to  the  humanity  of  the  law;  it  permits  the  cred- 
itor to  lighten  the  chain  and  augment  the  nourishment.  The 
whip,  the  dungeon,  the  torture  of  long  immobility  it  does  not  for- 
bid. If  he  does  not  settle  the  debt,  detain  him  in  custody  sixty 
days ;  however,  he  is  to  be  brought  into  court  three  market  days 
and  there  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Alas  !  when  the  un- 
fortunate man  goes  forth  from  the  torments  of  the  jail  to  suffer 
public  infamy,  he  will  not  find  any  one  to  rescue  him  from  these 
cruel  hands.  On  the  third  market  day,  if  there  are  many  credi- 
tors, they  may  cut  him  in  pieces;  should  they  cut  more  or  less, 
they  are  not  responsible.  If  they  wish  they  can  sell  him  to  stran- 
gers beyond  the  Tiber."  For  the  credit  of  humanity  we  may 
hope  that  such  a  cruel  law  was  never,  literally,  executed. 

No  cases  are  on  record,  where  the  creditors  divided  the  body 
of  the  poor  debtor.  Such  cases  would  not  be  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished. No  witnesses  may  have  seen  the  bloody  deed.  The 
heart  of  a  practised  usurer  is  hard  as  the  neither  millstone ;  and 
Shylock  may  have  found  his  prototype  in  patrician  Rome.  Most 
of  the  poor  and  all  the  bond  men  for  debt  were  plebeians;  the 
patricians  were  protected,  by  law,  from  servitude  and  their  cli- 
ents shared  a  similar  exemption.  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  relieve  the  community  from  their  oppressive  burdens.  Inter- 
est was  diminished  by  law  ;  debts  were  sometimes  canceled  ; 
lands  were  distributed  and  agrarian  laws  were  enacted. 

But  every  attempt  to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  poor,  which 
were  crushing  their  life  out  of  them,  was  resisted  by  the  nobles. 
They  resorted  to  intimidation,  to  intrigue,  to  bribery,  and  even 
descended  to  open  violence  to  arrest  the  decree  which  favored  the 
plebeian.  But  the  march  of  liberty  was  constantly  onward. 
The  unrighteous  decisions  of  tyrannical  judges  were  evaded  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  public  business  of  the 
Senate,  or  Comitia  could  be  interrupted  by  the  "veto"  of  the  tri- 
bune. As  the  commons  increased  in  wealth,  they  aspired  to 
power.  The  public  offices  were  gradually  opened  to  them. 
The  right  of  intermarriage  was  secured.  The  badges  of  the  Dic- 
tator, Consul,  Praetor,  Censor  and  Pontiff  could,  finally,  be  worn 
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by  plebeians ;  and,  the  orders  were  placed  on  entire  equality, 
with  reference  to  political  power.  Then  followed  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  Republic.  There  was  quiet  at  home  and  successs 
abroad. 

A  substantial  middle  class  existed  at  Rome,  and  in  the  mu- 
nicipal towns.  After  the  two  orders  became  equal,  those  long 
coutinued  and  bloody  wars  which,  finally,  gave  to  Rome  the 
government  of  the  world,  commenced.  To  achieve  this  object, 
cost  Rome  her  best  blood  and  her  richest  treasures ;  for  when 
the  middle  class  of  citizens  were  annihilated,  those  virtues  which 
gave  security  to  the  Republic,  were  gone.  While  Roman  legions 
were  subduing  the  world,  a  radical  change  was  wrought  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  in  their  institutions.  Patriotism 
was  destroyed  by  expansion.  The  right  of  citizenship,  which 
was  once  an  honor  and  a  safeguard  to  its  possessor,  in  the  whole 
world,  lost  its  value  when  it  became  general  and  could  be  purchas- 
ed for  gold.  Industry  became  dishonorable,  when  foreign  spoils 
made  the  people  rich.  Even  the  poor  despised  labor,  so  long  as 
they  could  be  fed  from  the  public  granary  and  amused  by  public 
shows.  The  military  service  lost  its  glory  when  mercenaries 
were  substituted  for  the  militia  of  the  country ;  when  free  citizens 
were  laid  aside  for  hired  assassins.  The  population  of  the  city 
wag  degraded  by  a  constant  influx  of  beggars  and  slaves.  In- 
stead of  incorporating  conquered  nations  with  their  own,  as  ple- 
beians, they  were  now  sold  for  slaves ;  and,  some  rich  nobles 
owned  ten  or  twenty  thousand  of  their  fellow  men.  Captives 
were  so  multiplied,  that  a  man  was  less  valuable  than  a  sheep. 
The  life  of  the  slave  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  owner.  They  were 
killed  from  passion  or  caprice.  Juvenal  represents  an  imperious 
wife  ordering  the  death  of  a  slave  without  assigning  the  reason 
for  it. 

'•Go  drag  the  slave  to  death" — your  reason?  why 
Should  the  poor  innocent  be  doomed  to  die  ? 
What  proofs?    For  when  man's  life  is  in  debate, 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 
"Call'st  thou  that  slave  a  man?"  the  wife  replies, 
"Proved  or  unproved  the  crime,  the  villain  dies. 
I  have  the  sovereign  power  to  save  or  kill 
And  give  no  other  reason  but  my  will." 
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Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  human  life  was  cheap. 
If  a  master  was  murdered  by  a  slave,  all  the  servants  under  the 
same  roof  were  involved  in  his  crime,  and  suffered  with  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  murder  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  under  Nero,  his 
whole  household,  consisting  of  four  hundred  slaves  were  execu- 
ted. Many  captives  were  murdered  in  gladiatorial  shows.  Every 
fallen  duellist  was  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  spectators  ;  and  it 
often  happened  that  an  immense  throng  of  the  beauty  and  fashion 
of  Rome,  leaned  forward  from  their  seats  in  the  amphetheatre, 
in  intense  excitement,  and  with  dilated  eyes  and  parted  lips,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  death  of  the  tallen  gladiator.  Trajan,  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  one  hundred  days,  exhibited  no  less  than  a  thousand 
pairs.  "Besides  the  torrents  of  blood  which  flowed  at  funerals,  in 
the  amphitheatre,  the  circus,  the  forums  and  other  public  places, 
gladiators  were  introduced  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces 
amidst  the  supper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of  the 
guests."  Byron  has  given  us  a  line  description  of  the  "Dying 
Gladiator,"  in  the  well  known  lines  commencing  : 

"I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie." 

Roman  habits  produced  a  taste  for  such  bloody  exhibitions. 
The  destruction  of  human  life  was  the  occupation  of  the  Roman 
soldier ;  and  under  the  Republic,  every  man  was  a  soldier.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Burke  that  three  millions  of  men  perished  in  the 
Punic  wars.  Italy  was  drained  of  its  population.  At  times  it 
was  difficult  to  find  free  men  to  guard  the  walls  of  Rome.  After 
the  battle  at  Cannae,  when  forty-five  thousand  freemen  lay  dead 
upon  the  field  of  slaughter,  eight  thousand  slaves  were  purchased 
to  defend  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  people  were  smitten  down 
with  sorrow.  The  Senate,  with  its  usual  gravity,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  surviving  counsul,  with  his  handful  of  followers,  and 
thanked  them  for  not  desparing  of  the  Republic.  Such  sublime 
endurance  and  fortitude  are  only  acquired  by  ages  of  discipline. 
It  requires  the  memory  of  many  triumphs  to  sustain  a  nation's 
honor  under  such  a  terrible  defeat.  But  Roman  nobles  seldom 
forget  their  dignity.  In  adversity,  they  were  as  impassive  as  in 
prosperity,  they  were  haughty.  The  Punic  wars  developed  both 
these  traits.  While  Hannibal  devastated  Italy  and  threatened 
Rome  itself  with  conquest,  the  noblest  traits  of  Roman  character 
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were  exhibited.  After  the  tide  of  victory  turned  in  their  favor, 
then  came  moral  decline  and  venality.  The  primitive  virtues 
fast  disappeared.  In  dwelling  so  much  upon  the  warlike  traits  of 
the  Romans  we  may  do  them  injustice  if  we  do  not  set  their  do- 
mestic virtues  over  against  their  public  vices. 

The  Roman  Republic  produced  men  who,  in  moral  dignity 
and  strength,  were  perhaps  never  surpassed.  Their  virtues  flour- 
ished in  adversity.  While  they  fought  their  own  battles  and  cul- 
tivated their  own  soil,  they  were  unsurpassed  in  sobriety,  indus- 
try, fidelity,  patriotism  and  truth.  If  we  turn  away  from  their 
fearful  oppression  of  subjugated  nations,  they  were  a  moral  peo- 
ple. They  reverenced  justice,  feared  an  oath,  and  obeyed  magis- 
trates. No  nation  of  antiquity  can  be  compared  with  them  in 
these  particulars.  They  were  a  very  religious  people.  Polybius 
regards  their  religion  as  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  state.  Its  influence 
was  felt  in  every  vein  and  artery  of  civil  life.  No  business  of  im- 
portance public  or  private  was  undertaken  without  consulting 
the  auspices.  Cicero,  himself  of  the  college  of  augurs,  says  that 
the  augurship  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  though  he  as  a 
philosopher,  had  not  the  least  faith  in  omens,  and  regarded  the 
custom  of  observing  them  merely  as  an  engine  of  state  policy. 
The  augur  took  his  signs  from  the  heavens,  or  the  flight  of  birds, 
or  the  entrails  of  beasts.  The  Phenomena  of  nature,  and  remark- 
able occurrences  were  also  sources  of  divination.  The  augur  in- 
terpreted these  signs  before  a  battle,  before  the  enactment  of  a 
law,  before  the  celebration  of  a  festival.  Domestic  life  was  also 
subject  to  his  interpretation  of  omens.  The  whole  early  history 
of  Rome  abounds  with  proofs  of  this  sincere  devotion  to  religion. 
Such  conscientious  regard  for  the  will  of  the  gods  stamped  their 
whole  character  with  integrity ;  for,  it  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  true  that  he  who  despises  the  gods  of  his  country, 
is  a  faithless  citizen. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Camillus  vowed  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils  to  Apollo.  In  the  haste  of  victory,  every  man  was  allowed 
to  seize  what  fell  in  his  way.  The  tithe  of  the  god  was  forgotten- 
When  the  spoils  had  been  appropriated  and  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens, then  came  the  appeal  to  their  consciences  to  fulfil  the  vow 
of  their  general.  He  had  spoken  for  them.  On  them  rested  the 
curse   of  disobedience.     They   trembled   before  the  wrath  of  an 
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imaginary  god.  The  entire  populace  estimated  their  gain  and 
yielded  up  the  tenth  that  had  been  set  apart  to  religion.  When 
the  money  was  collected  for  the  offering,  gold  could  not  be  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  matrons  cheer- 
fully surrendered  their  ornaments  to  supply  the  demands  of  piety; 
giving  another  instance  of  the  strength  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
Camillus,  by  his  pointed  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  his  coun- 
trymen, compelled  obedience  to  his  vow.  At  a  subsequent  peri- 
od by  reminding  them  of  the  omnipotent  power  of  an  overruling 
Providence  he  deterred  them  from  a  rash  purpose  of  abandoning 
their  city  after  its  conquest  by  the  Gauls. 

The  site  had  been  hallowed  by  a  thousand  sacred  prodigies, 
by  a  thousand  divine  interpositions.  To  desert  the  shrines  of 
their  guardian  gods  would  be  equivalent  to  a  public  desecration 
of  them.  "Review,"  said  he,  "these  latter  years,  in  order,  prosper- 
ous and  adverse,  and|ye  will  find  that,  in  every  instance,  prosperity 
constantly  attended  submission  to  the  immortals  and  adversity, 
the  neglect  of  them."  His  whole  speech  is  worthy  of  a  better  age 
and  a  better  theology.  The  effect  was  electric.  He  touched  a 
chord  which  was  ever  in  tune,  in  a  Roman  heart  of  that  age.  He 
never  abandoned  his  religion  till  he  had  lost  his  self-respect  and 
his  honor.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  reverence  for  the  gods, 
there  grew  up  a  faithful  and  rigid  observance  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations of  life.  In  no  nation  of  antiquity  were  the  pleasures  of 
home  so  highly  prized  as  in  early  Rome.  The  matron  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  her  lord.  Though  she  by  an  imag- 
inary purchase  or  coemptio  was  his  slave,  and  his  power  over  her 
was  supreme,  yet  his  control  was  tempered  by  his  respect  and 
love.  The  family  was  all  concentrated  in  the  father.  Whether 
husband,  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  he  alone  lived  in  his  own 
right,  "sui  juris ;"  the  wife,  the  child,  the  ward  and  the  slave,  were 
dependents,  being  in  another's  right ;  "alieni  juris,"  according  to 
the  language  of  the  law.  The  father  was  despot  and  priest  in  his 
own  household.  The  life  of  his  child  and  his  slave  was  in  his 
hands.  In  practice,  tae  wife  seemed  to  share  his  power  rather 
than  yield  to  his  caprice.  Wormm  was  respected  and  loved.  For 
centuries,  the  conjugal  tie  was  inviolable.  The  dominus  and  mata- 
ona,  mutually,  labored  for  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  the 
education  of  their  children. 
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The  influence  of  woman  is  seen  in  the  stories  of  Lucretia, 
Virginia  and  Volurania.  The  proud  Coriolanus  who  would  not 
yield  to  the  entreaties  of  civilian  or  priest,  bowed  in  reverence 
before  his  mother,  exclaiming  :  "O  mother !  what  hast  thou  done 
to  me  ?"  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said  :  "Mother^ 
thine  is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but 
shame  and  ruin  to  thy  son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  em- 
braced her,  and  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Rome,  whilst  he  led  the  invading  Volscians  from  the  gates 
of  the  ciiy  that  had  grievously  wronged  him.  Shakespeare  puts 
the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of  Volumnia,  while  entreat- 
ing her  son ; 

"If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 

To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 

The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us 

As  poisonous  of  your  honor:    jSTo:  our  suit 

Is  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 

May  say,  This  mercy  we  have  showed  the  Romans 

This  we  received ;  and  each  in  either  side 

Give  thee,  'all  hail  to  thee'  and  cry,  Be  blessed 

For  making  up  this  peace !    Thou  know'st  great  son, 

The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 

That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 

"Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 

Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses ; 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ,  The  man  was  noble, 

But  with  his  last  attempt,  he  wiped  it  out, 

Destroy'd  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 

To  the  ensuing  age  abhorr'd." 

Such  patriotic  mothers  reared  and  educated  patriotic  sons, 
and  while  the  simple  customs  and  the  home-bred  virtues  of 
early  Rome  continued,  her  legions  were  invincible.  But  war, 
even  when  successful,  is  a  losing  game.  Nothing  can  compen- 
sate a  nation  for  the  loss  of  its  best  citizens. 

During  the  second  Punic  war,  many  patrician  families  be- 
came extinct,  and  thousands  of  brave  plebeians  enriched  the 
plains  of  Italy  and  Spain,  with  their  blood.  The  treasury  of 
Rome  was  exhausted  ;  her  armies  again  and  again  cut  off;  her  fair 
fields  devastated ;  her  allies  seduced  or  ruined,  and  yet  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  never  fainted  ;  and  no  living  arm  hung  down. 
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Roman  patriotism  lived  amid  the  death  of  all  that  was  fair  and 
glorious.  Roman  patience  gained  new  strength  when  the  weary 
body  sunk  down  with  fatigue ;  and  Roman  valor  warmed  the 
heart  whose  vital  tide  was  ebbing  away.  Fresh  disaster  call- 
ed forth  new  courage,  and  new  defeats  prompted  to  intenser  eff- 
orts. Energy  and  perseverance  finally  triumphed.  The  tide  of 
victory  turned,  and  wasted,  depopulated  Italy  saw  a  brighter 
day,  With  prosperity,  came  pride,  luxury,  effeminacy  and  vice. 
It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  change  which  two  centuries  of  suc- 
cess wrought  in  Roman  morals.  It  made  the  noble  soul  of  Livy 
sad  to  contemplate  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  new  empire.  He 
sought  relief  in  recording  and  eulogizing  the  virtues  of  the  old 
Republic.  The  day  had  come,  in  which  the  nation  could  neither 
bear  its  vices  nor  their  remedies.  Slaves  and  beggars  thronged 
the  city  which  had  been  reared  and  defended  for  centuries  by 
freemen.  Personal  independence  had  been  displaced  by  crouch- 
ing servility.     Luxury  reigned  where  once  economy  served. 

There  was  no  middle  class  in  society.  Men  were  very  rich, 
or  very  poor.  The  army  was  recruited  by  foreigners  and  slaves, 
where  once  brave  militia  served ;  and  no  dishonored  hand  wield- 
ed a  sword  in  Rome's  defense.  Profligacy  and  crime  tarnished 
the  nobles'  robes,  and  gave  a  deeper  stain  to  the  beggars  rags. 
Labor,  once  honorable,  for  kings  and  consuls,  was  now  the  proof 
of  servility  and  meanness.  The  god  of  marriage  had  few  wor- 
shippers, and  promiscuous  concubinage  polluted  the  ancient  and 
honorable  houses.  Religion,  once  enshrined  in  every  heart,  as  the 
palladium  of  its  peace  and  treasued  hopes,  now  became  the  bye- 
word  of  the  scoffer  and  the  song  of  the  drunkard.  In  such  a 
state  of  society,  there  were  no  public  safeguards  for  life  and  prop- 
erty. Rome  was  ruined  long  before  the  barbarian  conquerors  set 
foot  upon  her  domains.  The  loss  of  her  best  citizens  in  her  wars 
of  conquest,  induced  upon  the  body  politic  premature  decay. 
The  enlistment  of  slaves  and  barbarians,  in  the  army,  rendered 
the  soldier's  life  no  longer  an  object  of  ambition. 

Agriculture  declined  with  the  loss  of  free  labor.  The  gold 
and  silver  of  the  country  were  exhausted  in  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign luxuries.  The  articles  imported  were  not  for  utility,  but  for 
show  or  pleasure.  They  added  nothing  to  the  national  wealth. 
Commerce  was  crippled,  and   the   business   of  a  merchant   was 
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deemed  dishonorable.  The  military  despotism  introduced  by  the 
Caesars  was  the  only  form  of  government  possible  in  such  a  de- 
graded and  servile  population.  Thus  foreign  conquest  and  domes- 
tic slavery  set  the  seal  of  death  and  ruin  upon  the  mighty  politi- 
cal fabric,  reared  by  the  valor  and  energy  of  the  old  Republicans. 
I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  how  Roman  greatness  was  won, 
and  how  it  was  lost.  It  was  the  destiny  of  the  "Eternal  City" 
to  rule  the  world  by  force,  rather  than  reason,  to  coerce  the  na- 
tions, rather  than  persuade  them.     So  thought  Virgil : 

"Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals  and  inform  the  breathing  brass, 
And  soften  into  flesh  a  marble  face ; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend  and  when  they  rise ; 
Bat  Rome  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war  thy  own  majestic  way; 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fettered  slave  to  free— 
These  are  imperial  arts  and  worthy  thee." 


The  Jfxxsticai  Sutitxak 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  during 
its  earlier  years,  an  unusually  large  number  of  distinguished  po- 
ets appeared  upon  the  literary  field.  The  martial  poems  of  Scott, 
rivalling  his  own  romances  in  popularity,  thrilled  the  English 
public  to  a  degree  unequalled  since  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  quite 
dwarfed  the  more  limited  success  of  Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Coll- 
ins. The  classical  style  of  poetry,  so  long  in  vogue,  commenced 
to  show  signs  of  decay,  while  the  romantic  school,  arising  in 
France  and  Germany,  invaded  the,  English  public,  and  attracted 
its  attention  in  many  remarkable  ways.  Bishop  Percy's  Reliqws 
had  paved  the  way  for  the  great  literary  change,  and  Scott,  By- 
ron, and  Shelley  soon  accustomed  the  world  to  the  sensuous 
beauties  and  the  wild  imagery  of  poetical   romance.     The   Lake 

Vou  v. — B. 
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School,  furthermore,  was  at  its  height  of  glory  soon  after  1800, 
and  the  illustrious  names  and  works  of  Scott,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Southey,  Campbell  and  Rogers  combined  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  all  readers  upon  poetry,  quite  to  the 
diminution  of  the  glory  of  prose.  Such  a  galaxy  of  literary 
stars  has  rarely  shone  before,  and  when  these  authors  died  one 
by  one,  and  the  books  once  so  widely  popular,  ceased  to  be  much 
read,  some  natural  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  search  for  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  names  so  eminent  in  poetry  and  song. 

After  the  decline  of  this  remarkable  era  in  poetry,  American 
literature  began  to  assert  itself  more  than  English.  Halleck, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  have  long 
been  recognized  in  both  countries  as  poets  of  no  mean  order. 
None  of  these,  indeed,  rivalled  Scott  and  Byron  in  genius  or  even 
in  popularity,  but  the  number  and  excellence  of  American  poets 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  pauci- 
ty in  England,  where  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough,  and  the  Brown- 
ings were  the  only  ones  who  had  written  much  above  respectable 
mediocrity.  Poetry,  in  fact,  has  been  in  an  intermediate  state 
for  many  years  back.  There  have  been  many  poetasters  who 
have  flared  into  public  notice,  blazed  a  moment,  and  sunk  into 
obscurity.  Critics  have  grown  rapturous  over  an  Alexander 
Smith,  a  Sydney  Dobell,  a  Tupper,and  a  Gerald  Massey,but  these 
and  scores  of  other  aspirants  have  failed  to  win  any  lasting  rep- 
utation. The  inquiry  is  both  important  and  natural  what  the 
new  order  of  things  in  poetry  is  to  be,  and  whether  1900  is  to 
behold  a  troop  of  minor  poets,  where  1800  had  a  dozen  whose 
names  are  permanent  in  literature.  These  remarks  will  be  our 
excuse  for  a  few  words,  careless  and  without  arrangement,  on 
some  of  our  poets  at  the  present  time,  rather  referring  to  the 
younger  than  to  those  whom  critics  have  been  discussing  for  a 
ldttg  period. 

In  England  the  new  order  of  things  has  been  very  recent. 
Swinburne,  Morris,  Rossetti,  Ingelow — these  names  were  un- 
known ten  years  ago.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  then  a  very 
young  man,  published  in  1861  The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond, 
his  first  tragedies.  In  1865  Atalanta  in  Ccdydon  appeared,  fol- 
lowed in  1866  by  Chastelard  and  Poems  and  Ballads.  The 
J3ritish  public,  long  gone  to  sleep  in  literary  matters    and   dislik- 
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ing  another  false  alarm  while  Smith  and  Massey  were  yet  so 
well  remembered,  received  these  books  with  considerable  disfa- 
vor. Throughout  them  all  throbbed  the  deepest  passions  of  life. 
Here  were  the  wild  delirious  pulses  of  love,  the  bloody  fevered 
pangs  of  pain  and  anguish,  and  the  flames  of  desire  and  hate 
eternal.  Morality  was  shocked  by  a  poet  who  took  life,  not 
prudery,  for  his  theme,  religion  was  horrified  at  a  man  who  could 
set  a  harlot's  kiss  above  God  and  Heaven,  and  stupidity  every- 
where was  angered  by  books  which  rose  above  the  dreary  blood- 
less platitudes  which  had  appeared  for  many  years.  But  the  press 
fell  into  the  old  error  of  mistaking  a  dramatic  poet  for  a  very 
wicked  man.  Swinburne  pleaded  half  in  vain  that  his  poems 
were  but  natural  delineations  of  possible  situations  and  characters, 
but  the  press,  with  truly  Pecksninian  piety,  informed  him  that  he 
shouldn't  have  selected  such  subjects  at  all.  This  was  like  blam- 
ing the  mirror  which  should  reflect  back  into  their  faces  their 
own  superlative  ugliness.  This  flurry  of  indignation  has  some- 
what subsided,  and  now  Swinburne  will  soon  attain  his  fixed  po- 
sition in  literature,  which  it  is  too  early  to  assign  now. 

A  poet  somewhat  resembling  Swinburne,  but  less  fiery  and 
more  sweet,  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose  reputation  has  just 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  a  limited  circle  of  friends.  His 
Blessed  Damozel  we  are  inclined  to  consider  his  best  poem,  al- 
though Jenny  and  and  The  Woods/surge  are  far  better  than  many 
things  treasured  up  in  standard  poetry.  His  sister,  Chnstin  G. 
Rossetti,  is  far  inferior  as  a  poet,  but  a  delicate  and  refined  writer, 
Robert  Bulwer  Lytton's  Lucile  is  a  pleasant,  Frenchy  romance  in 
verse,  with  plot  enough  for  two  or  three  good  novels.  His  later 
poems,  Chronicles  and  Characters,  seem  inferior  to  this  earlier 
work.  Jean  Ingelow  is,  like  Miss  Rossetti,  a  pleasant  writer, 
whose  range  of  subjects,  though  limited,  is  natural  and  agreeable. 
Her  last  books,  like  Lytton's,  seems  much  below  her  first  publi. 
cation.  Matthew  Arnold's  New  Poems  are  just  a  trifle  too  refined 
and  classicalto.be  popular,  but  their  chilly  Greek  atmosphere  is 
refreshing  and  elevating.  Mr.  Arnold  is  the  best  English  critic, 
possibly,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  good  critic  to  write  poetry  to  please 
himself.  This  fastidiousness  gives  us  in  Mr.  Arnold  one  of  the 
most  careful  poets  of  the  time.  Frederick  Locker,  whose  vers  de 
societe  supplies  a  want  felt  since   Praad's  death,  Miss   Muloch^ 
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whose  verse  needs  no  especial  mention,  Gerald  Massey,  whose 
last  book  created  a  less  sensation  than  his  first,  George  Eliot, 
whose  Spanish  Gypsy  was  so  successful,  Coventry  Patmore,  and 
William  Allingham  are  among  the  other  young  English  poets  at 
the  present  time. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  name  among  the  English  poets  of 
recent  reputation,  is  William  Morris.  His  first  book,  the  Defence 
of  Guenevere,  published  in  1856,  we  have  never  seen.  The 
Earthly  Paradise,  in  which  Jason  is  to  be  included,  is  remark- 
able for  many  things.  Its  vigor  and  sweetness,  its  musical  rhythm, 
its  delicous  straight-forwardness,  its  glimpses  of  sunny  lands  and 
azure  skies,  and  its  white-bodied  maidens  and  noble  men,  combine 
to  make  a  work  not  only  delightful,  but  fairly  regenerating  to 
minds  despondently  downcast  in  the  contemplation  of  weak  po- 
ems and  poor  poets.  It  is  a  fair  question,  considering  the  success 
of  Morris  and  Swinburne,  whether  the  old  story-telling  days  have 
not  returned  once  more.  Moms  has  been  compared  with  Chau- 
cer by  his  more  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  he  certainly  resembles 
that  old  poet  in  his  decisive  plainness  of  elegant  style.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  "pre-Raphaelite"  poets,  as  they 
have  been  called,  are  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  new  poetical 
school. 

Among  the  younger  American  poets  there  are  none  who 
have  aimed  so  high  as  some  of  these  Englishmen.  London  is  a 
great  centralizer  in  English  literature,  hence  America,  with  no 
literary  capital,  naturally  feels  less  any  new  theory  in  science  or 
poetry.  But  some  authors  here  need  not  blush  by  comparison. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  to  begin  with,  has  written  some  little 
poems  which  have  a  perennial  existence  in  the  newspapers.  His 
Babie  Bell,  The  Tragedy,  and  a  dozen  of  his  minor  poems,  serve 
to  make  his  reputation  high  among  lovers  of  good  poetry.  In- 
deed we  know  of  no  one  whose  future  hopes  seem  higher  in 
American  literature  than  his.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  we  should 
place  by  his  side  as  one  of  the  future  peers  in  the  poetical  realm. 
The  Blameless  Prince  is  thorougly  delightful,  and  so  is  Toujours 
Amour,  one  of  the  most  charming  bits  of  poetry  ever  printed. 
Elbridgc  J.  Cutler,  whose  recent  death  is  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
is  another  creditable  author,  now"  lost  to  literature.  To  him  be- 
longs the  credit  of  writing  the  best  poem  of  the  war,  which  title 
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we  must  certainly  apply  to  his  Soldiers'  Bally.  Then  Forceythe 
Willson,  another  Cambridge  poet,  died  too  soon.  His  Old  Ser- 
geant,by  which  he  is  best  known,  we  judge  inferior  to  The  Voice, 
which  is  in  its  way  quite  unsurpassed.  Henry  Howard  Brownell, 
whose  reputation  was  made  by  the  war,  will  not  cease  to  be  re- 
membered as  "Our  Battle  Laureate,"  and  Boker's  War  Poems 
have  a  ring  of  battle  in  them.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read's  Sher- 
idan's Ride  is  good  enough  to  show  for  years  to  come,  and,  like 
Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  surpassed  its  subject 
in  national  usefulness.  Bayard  Taylor  seems  to  be  hoping  for 
reputation  from  his  poems,  rather  than  his  prose,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  late  Charles  G.  Halpine.  And  among  the  casual  contri- 
butors to  our  periodicals,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  books  may  be 
found  young  poets  who,  to  say  the  least,  write  as  well  as  Longfel- 
low, and  Lowell,  and  Whittier  did  in  their  younger  days. 

We  think  those  misanthropic  critics  who  bewail  the  decline 
of  poetry  will  find  poor  consolation  in  the  prospect  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Many  of  the  writers  we  have  named  have  written 
within  a  year,  poems  which  in  the  Elizabethan  era  would  have 
won  their  lasting  renown.  A  poor  poet  may  be  worse  than  none, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  but  among  so  many  and  so  good 
as  we  now  have  must  be  some  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  litera- 
ture in  the  future.  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Holmes  will  not  always  be  with  us.  For  many 
years,  however,  the  ripest  fruits  of  their  genius  will  continue  to 
be  presented,  and  when  they  are  dead,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  enough  will  be  found  to  be  the  worthy  successors  of  dead 
poets. 


I  filled  some  vases  this  afternoon ;  there  was  nothing  won- 
derful in  that,  but  they  set  me  dreaming,  for  they  were  of  that 
pale,  sea-green  tint,  that  conjures  visions  of  the  ocean,  with  its 
low  restless,  incoming  waves  dashing  and  breaking  with  yielding 
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foam  and  spray  on  the  white  rocks  or  pebbly  sand,  and  with 
wailing  monotone  of  retreat  and  exultation  of  advance,  forming 
the  soothing  susurring  sound  that  calms  and  tranquillizes  the  mind 
however  exhausted  and  weakened.  This  vision  came  over  me 
like  a  breeze  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  mountain,  cooling  and  sus- 
taining amid  these  burning  heats.  I  have  been  haunted  through 
all  these  hot  days  by  a  desire  to  lie  in  the  tall,  cool  grass,  by  the 
river  side,  among  the  nodding  butter-cups,  and  have  the  fragrance 
of  the  spring  clover  for  my  ambrosia,  and  the  low  droning  of  the 
bee  flitting  amid  the  flowery  stores  of  June,  and  the  buzzing  of 
the  lazy  fly  for  the  tenor  and  treble  of  my  orchestra,  while  the 
tumbling,  foaming,  plashing  water  should  furnish  my  bass.  Oh, 
the  perfect  ecstacy  it  has  conjured  for  me  through  weary  recita- 
tion hours,  or  unventilated  chapel  sings.  Eloquence  is  ever  cap- 
tivating, but  it  labors  with  siren  power  on  heat-bedrugged  sen- 
ses, against  visions  of  air-swept  meadows  and  leafy  solitudes. 
Supposing  the  mosquitos  do  come,  certainly  they  have  a  pleasant 
note ;  their  bills  are  very  small,  and  if  they  do  settle  for  a  deli- 
cate repast  of  ruby  nectar  which  your  veins  must  furnish,  there 
is  such  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  blow  which  avenges  your  inju- 
ries— quite  keen  enough  for  these  warm  days. 

I  should  have  a  picture  too,  a  landscape  on  a  scale  beyond 
the  stretch  of  canvas,  and  surprising  with  its  dainty  shadows  and 
flecks  of  sunlight,  its  tender  yet  deep  coloring,  the  skill  of  dame 
Nature's  most  expert  student.  A  mountain  first ;  what  strength 
a  mountain  gives !  and  this  would  be  blue-robed  with  sun-lit 
crown,  too  far  away  for  my  eye  to  distinguish  the  moving  hem- 
locks and  swaying  ebbing  pines,  but  not  so  distant  but  that  I  can 
see  where  the  evergreens  cease,  and  the  low  shrubs  alone  cover 
the  white  granite  boulders  veined  with  the  darker  slate.  And 
then  I  should  have  hills  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  I  could 
tell  the  different  trees  and  mark  the  never  stable  poplar,  with  its 
pale  greenish  ash-colored  trunk,  swaying  amid  the  glossy  foliaged 
bass,  and  overtopping  the  sturdy  maples.  Perhaps  I  should  see 
a  church  tower — and  I  know  I  could  watch  the  movements  on 
the  hillside  farms  and  hear  the  horn  which  the  sturdy  daughter 
blows  to  summon  the  laborers  to  their  evening  meal,  while  the 
tired  horses,  loosed  from  the  dragging  wains,  seek  the  grateful 
watercourse  and  the  luxuriant  herbage,  among  which  the  patient 
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cows  have  been  cropping,  but  are  now  in  single  file  wending  then- 
way  to  the  old  brown  barn  to  be  relieved  of  their  lacteal  treasures ; 
perhaps  I  should  see  a  milk  maid,  and  very  likely  not  alone,  while 
in  the  valley  the  skimmering  wavelets  of  the  quickly  gliding  river 
and  cool  long  stretches  where  the  low  hanging  branches  and 
quiet  water  weed,  should  form  the  landscape  the  same  accompa- 
niment of  rapturous  beauty  to  the  stalwart  mountain  and  swar- 
thy hills  that  woman 

"More  human,  more  divine  than  we 
In  truth  half  human,  half  divine," 

forms  with  the  strong,  erect,  yet  hard  and  unyielding  maseuline 
element  of  the  world.  And  if  I  closed  my  eye,  what  stories 
would  the  birds  sing  to  me  of  that  evening  when  the  setting  sun 
was  gilding  the  mountain  tops  and  flashing  up  a  very  radiance 
from  the  bosom  of  half  a  dozen  little  lakes  in  emerald  settings, 
while  its  lurid  rays  streaming  over  the  brown  pony,  lit  the  fair 
locks  of  the  rider  of  the  black  to  a  brilliant  glory.  Or  when 
in  the  green  woods  in  the  early  June  twilight  where  the  cascade 
slid  over  the  green  rocks  with  a  quiet,  shimmering,  happy  fall, 
and  the  pale  blue  eyes  up-turned  met  others  with  laughing  light, 
till  the  picture  faded  under  the  beetling  crags.  Perchance  the 
mild  note  of  the  carolling  yellow  bird  might  recall  the  song,  the 
canary  song  when  the  conservatory  yielded  its  richest  treasures 
to  graceful  hands  themselves,  fairer  than  blossoms  born  from 
darkling  earth.  Or  the  dashing  spray  of  the  waterfall  might 
take  up  the  tale,  disclosing  the  crystal  glories  of  that  deep  cleft 
in  the  mountain  side,  whence  but  a  day  and  couple  of  nights 
agone  it  took  its  course  to  meet  its  fate  in  the  outspreading  ever 
receiving  ocean,  of  that  care  that  knows  no  sun,  and  whose  pre- 
cincts human  foot  cannot  invade.  So  through  my  mind  have 
run  the  threads  of  vision  and  of  memory,  while  I  have  been  lying 
from  beneath  the  branches  of  the  friendly  apple  that  gives  such 
kindly  promise  of  most  luscious  fruit.  "Ah  well  for  us  all  some 
fond  hope  lies,"  and  so  perhaps  some  day  my  dreaming  may  be- 
come realities. 
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All  lovers  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  aware  how  unex- 
pectedly they  emerged  from  obscurity,  flared  up  at  once,  like  tor- 
ches suddenly  lighted  in  the  darkness.  Thus  it  is  with  many  of 
the  great  of  every  age.  They  do  not  turn  up  slowly  to  fame,  as 
the  fire  follows  a  train  laid  along  to  the  magazine,  but  the  torch 
or  match  is  set  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  the  storehouse,  and  the  crash 
and  explosion  burst  in  a  moment  and  without  warning  upon  the 
startled  ear.  To  instance  at  random  one  of  our  own  humorists, 
Artemus  Ward,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  celebrated  Sam 
Slick,  shone  out  quickly,  and  alas!  but  too  transiently,  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  manner,  while  after  him  were  suddenly  seen  twink- 
ling an  entire  host  of  lesser  luminaries  of  the  school  he  recalled 
to  life. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  a  writer  in  part  resembling  both 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  yet  possessing  a  decidedly  peculiar  and 
attractive  style  of  his  own,  sprang  up  in  the  extreme  west  of  our 
country,  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  too  has  startled 
us  by  the  abruptness  of  his  appearance,  and  unlike  many  another 
of  similar  stamp,  gives  promise  of  wearing  well. 

Francis  Bret  Harte,  the  essayist,  poet,  and  humorist,  was 
born  in  Albany,  in  1837,  removed  from  the  East  to  California  in 
'54,  and  from  then  till  now  the  West  has  been  his  home.  If 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  confers  experience  and  informa- 
tion Harte  must  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  both  to  no  inconsid- 
erable extent.  Not  to  speak  of  his  meanderings  from  place  to 
place,  he  has  been,  at  various  periods,  clerk,  miner,  teacher,  com- 
positor, editor;  has  held  positions  successivly  in  the  U.  S.  Survey- 
or General's  office,  the  TJ.  S.  Marshal's  office,  and  the  Branch 
Mint;  has  been  a  newspaper  manager,  and  lastly,  in  July,  '68,  (at 
which  time  lie  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous)  became 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  which  last  position  he  still  re- 
tains* 
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With  California  life  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  but  evidently 
has  bestowed  special  attention  on  the  mining  region,  their  inhab- 
itants, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  such  localities.  Critical 
observation,  linked  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  his  present  profes- 
sion, renders  him  the  man  out  of  a  million  to  describe  the  scenes 
and  events  pictured  by  him  monthly  in  the  Overland.  A  writer 
who  should  unite  the  calm,  the  easy  flow  and  geniality  of  Irving 
with  the  humor,  raciness,  abundance,  and  fine  descriptive  powers 
of  Dickens,  and  those  tinged  too  with  a  trifle  of  the  Thackeray 
vein,  surely  might  be  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
public.  While  far  from  basely  imitating  any  of  those  authors, 
he  appears  to  possess  the  happy  combination  just  alluded  to. 
Not  that  he  is  deserving  as  yet,  perhaps,  of  enrollment  in  the 
brilliant  assemblage  of  such  almost  inimitable  masters ;  but  be- 
yond all  dispute  he  is  now  fairly  on  the  route  to  join  them.  It 
is  doubtful  if  he  ever  excels  certain  of  his  first  contributions  to 
the  Overland,  which  are  perfect  gems  in  their  way.  They  are  not 
long  drawn  out,  but  brief,  pithy  and  rarely  exceeding  a  half  a 
dozen  pages  of  common  magazine  print.  They  artfully  break  off 
at  just  that  point  where  we  wish  for  more,  producing  in  us,  of 
course,  a  feverish  anxiety  for  the  ensuing  installment.  Certain 
of  those  exquisite  stories  which  have  so  powerfully  tended  to  el- 
evate the  Overland  to  its  present  enviable  popularity,  were  once 
refused  by  the  publishers  of  certain  periodicals.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  extreme  sagacity  of  professed  critics.  But  such  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  The  articles  rejected  the  same  periodicals 
would  now  receive  thankfully  and  with  pleasure  on  the  author's 
own  terms. 

Harte  has  published  a  couple  of  prose  volumes,  and  very 
recently  a  volume  of  his  poetry  has  been  laid  before  the  public. 
In  the  prose,  besides  many  very  fair  minor  and  earlier  sketches, 
appear  also  those  remarkable  stories  of  the  more  rugged  phases 
of  Californian  existence,  usually  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining 
camp  or  town.  A  few  of  the  more  famous  are,  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,"  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  "Tennessee's 
Partner" — all  alike  peculiar  in  their  titles  as  in  their  substance, 
yet  entirely  consonant  with  the  localities  and  characters  embrac- 
ed.   To  outline  and  criticise  at  length  one  or  more  of  those  char- 
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ming  stories  would  constitute  a  very  agreeable  task,  to  say  the 
least.  However,  a  desire  for  brevity  bids  me  intrude  so  far  as  to 
beg  that  the  reader  will  take  occasion  to  examine  their  beauties 
for  himself ;  and  to  say  that  the  plots  of  nearly  all  are  well  con- 
ceived, the  characters  wrought  out  faithfully  to  nature,  and  in  a 
decidedly  fascinating  manner.  The  description  of  scenery,  such 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  mining  regions,  probably  can  be  surpassed  by 
no  other  author  in  America. 

But  objections  have  been  urged  against  these  stories.  Cer- 
tain would-be  knowing  ones  declare  their  influence  is  pernicious, 
because  they  treat  exclusively,  or  at  all,  of  the  inferior  grades  of 
society.  Now  will  those  same  harping,  carping  critics  bestow 
one  little  moment's  reflection  on  the  writings  of  Dickens,  so  hear- 
tily commended  by  them  ?  Dickens  dealt  with  low  life.  He  did 
it  excellently  well.  His  fame  would  be  stronger,  more  lasting  to- 
day, had  his  efforts  been  confined  solely  to  the  delineation  of 
humble  life,  and  this  is  by  them  openly  acknowledged.  It  was 
the  self  imposed  life  work,  nay,  rather  the  passion,  of  Dickens  to 
impress  upon  the  upper  strata  of  society,  which  scarcely  deigned 
at  any  time  to  look  in  upon  the  needy  and  suffering,  the  fact  that 
there  lay  in  the  mass  of  poor  humanity  and  misery,  hearts  as  ten- 
der, and  souls  as  near  to  heaven  as  any  in  the  loftiest,  most  aris- 
tocratic circles.  In  like  manner  does  Harte,  while  carefully  por- 
traying the  delinquencies  of  the  pioneer  and  miner,  present  the 
deep-rooted,  ineradicable  gentleness  and  humanity  imbedded  be- 
neath the  harsh  exterior.  The  opinion  prevails  altogether  too 
extensively  that  those  early  mining  characters  should  be  shunned 
as  the  plague,  ostracised  alike  by  God  and  man  ;  that  indeed  in 
peculiar  instances  it  would  redound  exceedingly  to  the  credit  of 
the  arch-fiend  to  "cut"  them  entirely,  bestowing  on  them  neither 
beck  nor  bow,  but  simple  and  supremely  cold  indifference.  Mat- 
ters of  good  import  are  occasionally  exaggerated  ;  those  of  evil 
almost  always  so. 

Now  it  is  the  employment  and  the  pleasure  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  to  set  those  grossly  misrepresented  persons  in  a  fair 
and  equable  light,  not  too  brilliant,  nor  yet  loo  dull,  but  in  that  fe- 
licitous union  of  light  and  shade,  which  exhibits  their  excellencies 
entwined  and  interwoven  with  their  defects.  Is  it  this  fairness, 
this  justice,  which  they  criticise  so  severely ?     Or  does  their  com- 
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passion  for  the  up-growing  little  men  and  women  of  the  land, 
wish,  as  is  customary  jwith  too  many  of  their  class,  to  strangle 
genius  in  its  swathing  clothes,  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  a  ge- 
nial writer  who  seeks  to  make  the  nobler,  tenderer  emotions  of 
the  heart. 

Much  that  has  been  said  relative  to  his  prose  will  apply 
as  forcibly  to  the  poems ;  that  is,  to  express  it  in  a  word,  they 
are  natural.  Greater  praise  it  is  impossible  to  award.  They 
are  chiefly  humorous,  and  confined  to  no  particular  metre.  In  hu- 
mor and  wit  Thackeray  himself  excelled  them  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
and  they  are  not  so  incessantly  interlarded  with  puns  as  is  the 
case  writh  Hood's.  Some  of  the  best  are,  "Her  Letter,"  "Dickens 
in  Camp,"  "What  the  Engines  Said,"  and,  in  the  miners'  dialect 
"Chiquita,"  and  "Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James."  To  the 
adept  who  is  fully  alive  to  the  points  of  the  "small  game,"  the  lat- 
ter poem,  assuredly,  must  be  a  "joy  forever."  It  has  lately  been 
excellently  and  most  comically  illustrated,  as  well  as  set  to  music. 
Its  sequel  is  out  this  month,  as  also  a  Christmas  Story  from  the 
same  hand.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  hoped  that,  since  Dick- 
ens has  passed  from  us,  Harte  will  present  to  us  each  Christmas 
and  New  Year  some  pleasing  story.  Thus  not  only  will  fame 
rest  upon  his  own  hearthstone,  and  smiles  on  ours,  but  also  sad, 
yet  grateful,  memories  arise  of  the  master  whose  hand  and  heart 
are  both  forever  stilled. 

Many  demand  impatiently,  not  to  say  angrily,  why  no  excel- 
lent novelist  arises  in  our  midst  to  portray  American  life  and 
manners.  What  the  career  of  Bret  Harte  will  be  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty ;  but  if  his  autumnal  years  bear  the  fruit 
promised  in  such  abundance  by  the  blossoms  of  his  spring,  there 
is  no  telling  but  he  may  be  the  coming  man.  However  this  may 
be,  let  us  trust  that  he  may  show  himself  neither  flustered  nor  too 
highly  elevated  by  his  "blushing  honors,"  be  they  never  so  hon- 
estly earned ;  and  continue  as  he  has  begun,  ever  aiming  at  the 
increased  elevation  of  his  profession,  of  humanity,  and  of  himself 
as  a  writer  and  a  man. 
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The  prominent  characteristic  of  the  popular,  not  the  stan- 
dard, literature  of  the  later  times,  is  a  tendency  to  verbosity  and 
sham-elegance;  a  fashion  of  arranging  in  fine  sounding,  gaudy  phra- 
ses, unnatural  comparisons  and  extravagant  metaphors,  mere  com- 
monplace nothings,  which  more  simply  expressed  would  not  gain  a 
reader.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  second-rate  poets  and  sensa- 
tional novelists,  writers  whose  productions  give  such  papers  as 
the  New  York  Ledger  an  unbounded  circulation,  writers  who  by 
means  of  this  disgusting  elaboration  make  diminutive  ideas  ap- 
pear, to  the  unsuspecting,  giant  thoughts,  just  as  a  small  woman 
in  a  long  dress  looks  taller  than  she  really  is. 

To  one  accustomed  to  standard  works,  the  productions  of 
this  miserable  class  are  sometimes  amusing,  oftener  disgusting. 
A  modern  bard  in  a  poem  entitled  "the  Two  Cleopatras"  in- 
flicts the  following  on  the  reading  public  : 

"Her  folded  fingers  held  the  jeweled  verge 
Of  the  clear  goblet,  from  pure  ether  hewn, 
Or  some  most  lucent  crystal,  delicate, 
And  laid  the  gleaming  halo  of  the  goblet 
Against  the  amorous  volume  of  her  lips, 
Where  broke  the  violent  fever  of  her  love 
In  turgid  crimsoning,  deepening  the  ripe  tint 
O'  the  silky  curtains  hung  about  the  proud, 
Voluptuous  tower  of  her  enticing  feature." 

I  dare  not  make  any  positive  assertion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  very  beautiful  language,  but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  one  of 
the  Cleopatras,  taking  in  her  fingers  a  goblet  made  of  some  in- 
conceivable material,  drinks  out  of  it — a  very  poetic  action.  The 
"proud,  voluptuous  tower  of  her  enticing  feature"  is  evidently 
that  not  very  beautiful  prominence  of  the  face  which  most  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  call — "the  nose."  If  as  some  maintain,  the 
poet's  office^is^to  express  common  things  in  an  unusual  manner, 
the  author  of  the  foregoing  passage  is  eminently  a  poet. 
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The  retired  Doctor  who  speaks  of  "reiterant  katydids1'  that 
"rasp  the  mysterious  silence,"  once  standing  on  some  tall  "cliff, 
beheld  a  most  peculiar  landscape  : 

"Like  a  jeweled  cup 
The  valley  hollowed  to  its  heaven-kissed  lip— 
The  serrate  green  against  the  serrate  blue — 
Brimming  with  beauty's  essence ;  palpitant 
With  a  divine  elixir — lucent  floods 
Poured  from  the  golden  chalice  of  the  sun, 
At  which  my  spirit  drank  with  conscious  growth, 
And  drank  again  with  still  expanding  scope 
Of  comprehension  and  of  faculty." 

If  this  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  "expanding 
scope  of  comprehension  and  of  faculty"  that  resulted  from  imbib- 
ing "divine  elixer,"  how  thankful  we  should  be  that  the  worthy 
Doctor  left  off  drinking  just  when  he  did.  Suppose  he  had  con- 
tinued the  operation  for  a  longer  time,  the  result  must  have  been 
an  account  wholly  unintelligible,  instead  of  one  partially  so.  The 
author  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine  from  want  of  pa- 
tients; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  people  will  not  cease  to  read  his 
books  for  the  same  reason. 

Second-class  imagination  is  apt  to  disregard  truth,  entirely, 
in  its  wordy  extravagance,  as  is  well  shown  in  an  ode  addressed 
by  a  lady  cousin  of  Bulwer  to  that  much  read  but  somewhat  pe- 
dantic author; 

"Oh !  1  have  thought 
As  o'er  thy  bright  and  burning  page  my  heart 
Wrapt  in  wild  flame,  has  pound  its  mightiest  love 
How  like  a  demi-god  thou  art,  thou  proud 
And  scepter'd  monarch  of  the  realm  of  mind ! 
The  human  soul,  with  all  its  mystic  chords 
Of  joy  and  fear,  and  hope  and  holy  love, 
Is  thine  own  instrument,  from  which  thy  hand 
Awakens  tones  whose  echoes  will  be  heard 
Through  all  the  coming  years,  far-sounding  o'er 
The  ocean  of  the  future  ages." 

"It  must  be  so — thou  reasonest  well !  else  whence"  this  very 
natural  and  appropriate  speech  of  the  lost  son,  on  being  recog- 
nized and  blessed  by  his  mother ; 
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"Hark !  she  lias  blessed  her  son !  I  bid  ye  witness, 
Ye  listening  heavens— thou  circumambient  air : 
The  ocean  sighs  it  back,  and  with  the  murmur 
Hustle  the  happy  leaves.    All  nature  breathes 
Aloud — aloft — to  the  Great  Parent's  ear, 
The  blessing  of  the  mother  on  her  child." 

1  fear  that  "sceptered  morarch  of  the  realm  of  mind"  did  not 
in  this  particular  case,  "awaken  tones  whose  echoes  will  be  heard 
far  sounding  o'er  the  ocean  of  the  future  ages."  The  remark  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Yellowplush  on  this  passage  seems  to  follow  it  almost 
necessarily.  "Lay  your  hand  on  your  busm  Barnet,  and  speak 
out  boldly ;  is  this  poatry,  or  sheer  windy  humbugg,  that  sounds 
a  little  melojous,  won't  bear  the  comraanest  test  of  comman  sence. 
People,  when  their  mothers  reckonise  them,  don't  howl  about  the 
suckumambient  air,  and  paws  to  think  of  the  happy  leaves  arust- 
ling." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  Mr.  Yellowplush,  that  the  "Barnet"  was 
not  sufficiently  convinced  by  your  criticism  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing Claude  Melnotte  describe  that  most  unheard  of  palace  that 
"lifted  to  eternal  summer  its  marble  Avails  from  out  a  glossy  bow- 
er of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds,"  thereby  indulging  in 
"sheer  windy  humbugg"  number  two. 

In  the  sensational,  indeed  popular,  novels  of  the  day  are  to 
be  found  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the  human  species  that 
ever  flourished  on  land  or  paper.  These  curiosities  of  humanity 
and  literature  always  "reside" — they  never  "live" — in  some  im- 
posing structure  built  in  a  style  of  architecture  unknown  to  Rus- 
kin.  One  of  our  modern  creators  tells  us  of  a  southern  parlor  in- 
to which  the  sunlight  streamed  one  morning,and,"In  its  (that  is  the 
sun's)  mellow,  magical  glow  the  fine  paintings,  suspended  on  the 
walls,  seemed  to  catch  a  gleam  of  'that  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,'  for  their  dim  purplish  Alpine  gorges  were  filled  with 
snowy  phantasmagoria  of  rushing  avalanches;  their  foaming  cat- 
aracts braided  glitering  spray  into  spectral  similitude  of  Undine 
tresses  and  Undine  faces;  their"  &c, &c. 

The  light  that  could  produce  such  an  effect  certainly  "never 
was  on  sea  or  land."  If  some  inventive  genius  could  only  discov- 
er some  way  of  making  it  his  fortune  would  certainly  be  secured 
for  him  would  be  prepared  an  everlasting  inheritance.     By  means 
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of  this  wonderful  light  the  cheapest  chromos  would  appear 
as  the  finest  oil-paintings,  and  "snowy  phantasmagoria  of  rushing 
avalanches"  could  be  easily  obtained  by  all. 

But  we  have  most  forgotten  the  beautiful  creature  who  lived 
in  the  wonderful  parlor,  surrounded  by  the  gorgeous  pictures — 
who  and  what  was  she?  One  sentence  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain ;  "certain  amber  rays  suggestive  of  topaz  and  gold  flashed 
out  now  and  then  in  the  dark-hazel  iris  of  her  large  eyes,  lending 
them  an  eldritch  and  baleful  glow.  The  amber  ruys  suggestive 
of  topaz  and  gold"  coming  from  the  eyes  of  a  human  being  may 
at  first  seem  unnatural,  but  then  we  must  remember  the  peculiar 
light  that  always  surrounds  the  extraordinary  girl. 

I  will  close  this  article  with  a  quotation  which  is  supposed 
to  describe  the  stillness  of  night  in  Arabia. 

"An  hour  ago 
Pale  Dian  had  descended  from  the  sky, 
Flinging  her  cestus  out  upon  the  sea, 
And  at  their  watches,  now,  the  stars 
Stood  vigilant  and  lone ;  and,  dead  asleep, 
With  not  a  shadow  moving  on  its  breast, 
The  breathing  earth  lay  in  its  silver  dew, 
And  trembling  on  their  myriad  viewless  wings, 
Th'  imprisoned  odours  left  the  flowers  to  dream. 
And  stole  away  upon  the  viewless  air." 

Fortunately  the  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  has  relieved  us 
from  any  further  productions  from  this  author. 
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Constant  Reader. — Yes,  you  are  right :  the  article  entitled 
"Out  of  Darkness"  in  the  September  number  of  The  Dartmouth 
was  intended  as  a  burlesque  on  the  style  adopted  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Anxious  Inquirer,  '74. — Your  inquiry  as  to  the  best  meth- 
od of  obtaining  an  entree  into  Hanover  society  has  received  our 
careful  consideration.  The  lack  of  brains  displayed  by  such  an 
inquiry  shows  that  you  possess  the  first  requisite  for  admission  to 
the  society  of  the  place ;  secondly,  if  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  that 
your  venerable  parent  should  be  a  shoddy  contractor  or  Wall 
Street  gambler,  be  sure  that  you  will  be  everywhere  recieved 
with  open  arms.  Go  forth,  A.  I.,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  If 
you  do  not  possess  the  above  advantages — if  chill  penury  freezes 
the  genial  current  of  your  soul,  that  indeed  will  repress  your  no- 
ble rage,  and  well  may  Melancholy  mark  you  for  her  own. 

White  Mountain  Boy. — No,  you  are  mistaken.  The  old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  was  not  sculptured  by  Michel  Angelo,  but 
by  Miss  Vinnie  Ream ;  the  credit  of  the  idea,  however,  is  to  be 
given  to  that  popular  authoress,  Mrs.  South  worth. 

Maecaenas. — The  greatest  publisher  in  America  is  unques- 
tionably Beadle,  of  New  York.  His  name  is  a  household  word 
wherever  the  English  Language  is  spoken.  He  first  published 
the  popular  romances  of  Abbott  {Life  of  Napoleon),  Plato,  Mrs. 
Stephens  and  Dumas. 

Spectator.— No,  James  Fisk,  Jr.  is  not  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, although  Daniel  McFarland  spent  two  years  here. 

Augustus. — No,  the  New  York  Nation  is  not  edited  by 
Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

Cogitator,  71. — The  metaphysical  point  you  raise  is  a  very 
apt  one,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  age.  In  reply  we  would  state  that  the  molecu- 
lar hypothesis  of  the  infinitesimal  protoplasmic  platitudes,  provi- 
ded that  the  Hegelian  system  of  subdivision  of  mental  possibili- 
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ties  be  admitted,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  well  established 
idea  of  old  Plato,  who  firmly  denied  that  an  essence  of  eons  could 
exist  independently.  Sensation  is  superfluously  serrated,  while 
we  most  firmly  adhere  to  the  old,  but  sound  cosmothetic-ideal 
theory  that  the  cognition  of  the  abracadabra,  carried  to  its  legi- 
timate conclusion,  removes  the  intuitive  perceptions  to  such  a 
diminutive  ponderosity  that  their  reduction  to  zero  speedily  results. 
If  this  Kant  satisfy  you,  nothing  can. 

JParnassus. — Your  verses  are  quite  creditable,  but  we  have 
decided  to  discontinue  the  poetical  department  of  this  magazine 
until  the  admission  of  the  next  Freshman  class  brings  at  least 
one  tolerable  poet  into  college. 

Antiquus. — Yor  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  daily  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Pompeii,  we  answer  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  8  in  the  morning,  when 
he  immediately  rang  for  hot  water.  His  breakfast  consisted  of 
brown  bread,  coffee,  sausages  and  codfish.  After  breakfast  he 
was  shaved,  and  visited  his  place  of  traffic,  where  he  read  the 
daily  papers  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  At  that  time  he  visited 
the  Pompeii  Hotel,  where  he  called  for  Plantation  bitters  and  N. 
E.  rum,  his  favorite  drinks.  The  afternoon  he  usually  spent  in 
playing  poker.  In  the  evening  he  visited  the  Black  Crook,  Frou- 
Frou,  or  the  White  Fawn.  In  morals,  he  was  chaste  ;  in  politics 
pro-slavery  ;  in  religion  polytheistic.  He  usually  retired  to  rest 
at  midnight,  but  occasionally  visited  a  dance,  where  he  tripped 
the  light  fantastic  to  the  gay  strains  of  Strauss  or  Offenbach.  Af- 
ter these  occasions  he  usually  unlocked  his  front  door  with  a  po- 
tatoe,  and  slept  in  his  boots. 

Student. — The  standard  of  education  at  Dartmouth,  Harvard 
and  Yale  is  quite  high,  but  for  the  means  of  that  elevated  and 
thorough  education  which  you  contemplate,  we  would  recom- 
mend  you  to  the  universities  of  Ohio. 

Johannes. — You  are  quite  right;  Lydia  Thompson  is  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 

Youthful  Learner. — Your  inquiries  have  been  subjected  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  our  Sporting  Editor,  who  has  in  re- 
ply written  the  following,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  have  been 
corrected  by  Mr.  Phelan.     The   game  of  billiards  is  of  great  an 
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tiquity,  as  it  proved  by  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra* 

*  Vide  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  II,  Scene  IV,  passim, 
were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  by  this  celebrated  game. 
The  word  billiards  is  derived  from  the  French  William  (vulgar 
Bill),  signifying  ball.t  The  game  of  billiards  is  the  delight  of 
youth,  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the  prime  of  life  and  consolation  of 
old  age.$  Socrates  and  Galileo  are  said  to  have  constantly  play- 
ed this  game  together  when  those  two  great  philosophers  were 
cast  into  the  same  prison  on  account  of  their  Calvinistic  predilec- 
tions^ Smollett,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these  trials  of  skill, 
gives  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  game  between  the  two  cham- 
pions.* So  much  for  billiards  historically  considered;  for  fur- 
ther information  we  refer  you  to  the  standard  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Grote,  Rawlinson,  and  the  Venerable  Bede ;  from  whose 
pages  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  valuable  facts  given  above. 
At  present  billiards  are  in  great  disfavor  in  this  ancient  institu- 
tion of  learning,  on  account  of  the  extreme  uprightness  and  mor- 
ality of  the  students/}* 

Literatus. — Mr.  Loomis  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  wri- 
ters whom  America  has  produced.  To  everything  he  has  writ- 
ten may  well  be  applied  the  title  perennis  et  fragrans.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  Goldsmith,  that  he  touched  nothing  with- 
out adorning  it;  and  he  rsembles  tha  tauthor  in  sportive  humor, 
geniality,  and  pathos ;  of  each  of  his  books  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  last  page  is  as  interesting  as  the  first — the  interest 
never  flags. 

Speculator. — You  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  been  selec- 
ted as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  New  York  firm  to  which  you 
allude.  Your  honesty  and  business  capacity,  in  addition  to  your 
popularity  among  your  fellow-citizens,  doubtless  induced  them  to 


tN.  Webster. 

JPlato,  Gorgias. 

§Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall. 

*Vide  Roderic  Random,  quarto,  London,  1748* 

tDaniel  Pratt. 
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make  their  offers  to  you.  Write  them  at  once;  you  need  not 
have  the  slightest  fears  in  sending  them  the  125  they  request. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  firm,  and  know  them  to 
be  cautious  and  prudent  financiers. 

Positivist. — Yes,  a  few  Unitarians  in  this  country  still  re- 
tain their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  being.  Many  of 
these,  however,  prefer  the  worship  of  Brahma,  on  some  accounts. 

Rusticus. — We  should  hardly  advise  you  to  try  your  for- 
tunes in  the  city  at  present.  The  "ring"  in  New  York  is  not  a 
prize  ring,  as  you  suppose,  but  an  association  of  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  endeavoring  to  beautify  the  homes  of  recently- 
arrived  Irishmen,  by  suitable  pecuniary  gifts. 

Orpheus, — The  Author  of  the  "Grande  Duchesse"  which  you 
so  much  admire,  is  not  Sebastian  Bach,  but  Offenbach.  This  un- 
rivalled composer,  we  regret  to  state,  is  in  circumstances  of  the 
extremest  poverty,  and  his  works  have  never  become  known  or 
appreciated  ;  but,  iike  Beethoven,  he  may  console  himself  with 
the  hope  that  some  future  age  may  duly  recognize  his  genius. 

Convicted  Sinner. — We  are  unable  to  advise  you  in  your 
present  difficulties,  such  is  our  inexperience ;  but  would  advise  a 
careful  perusal  of  Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  a  copy  of 
which  you  can  borrow  from  any  Senior. 
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XiteJiattg  Stxssip:. 

One  naturally  feels  a  curiosity  in  finding  out  something  about 
an  author  whose  books  have  pleased  him.  Biographies  of  litera- 
ry men  are  always  the  most  delightful  of  reading,  and  when  a 
Boswell  or  a  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  publishes  his  diary,  the  read- 
ing world  talks  about  nothing  else.  It  is  natural  to  deify  an  au- 
thor into  something  beyond  the  run  of  common  humanity,  and 
to  surround  him  with  a  kind  of  iridescent  halo  of  inspiration 
through  which  his  commonest  actions  seem  sublime.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  somewhat  affected  with  this  mild  hero  worship,  and 
will  trust  the  genial  reader  to  pardon  the  idle  gossip  which  fol- 
io weth. 

Three  miles  from  the  heart  of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  a  long  bridge,  lies  Cambridge.  Harvard  Square,  where 
the  visitor  leaves  the  horse-car,  is  a  dull  sort  of  place.  A  big  tree 
under  which  Washington  assembled  his  army  in  Revolutionary 
days,  a  book-store,  a  bank,  a  horse-car  office — these  are  all  the 
items  of  attraction.  At  the  north  are  situated,  however,  the 
buildings  of  Harvard  University.  There  is  old  Massachusetts 
Hall,  built  in  1720  of  brick  from  England ;  Harvard  Hall,  dating 
from  1766 ;  Stoughton  and  Hollis  Halls,  dreary,  venerable  old 
buildings  ;  and  the  more  modern  structures  ;  the  whole  forming 
a  delightful  quadrangle.  In  the  college  yard  the  grass  grows 
greener,  and  the  trees  wave  fairer  than  in  the  world  outside — but 
we  dare  not  begin  to  grow  garrulous  about  Harvard.  Near  the 
college,  and  attracted  to  it  by  its  eminence,  live  many  men  re- 
nowned in  American  literature.  Down  a  pleasant  street  is  a 
large  old-fashioned  house,  with  railed  roof  and  great  chimneys. 
In  front  of  it  stretch  the  meadows  through  which  the  Charles 
River  peacefully  meanders,  and  many  tall  trees  sway  and  droop 
over  the  old  yellow  house.  This  is  the  residence  of  Longfellow, 
where  "Hyperion"  and  his  later  books  were  written,  and  we  have 
seen  the  poet  walking  from  out  his  own  door,  where  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  seemed  sweet  enough  to  inspire  anybody. 
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Haifa  mile  away  is  an  old  house,  standing  alone  in  a  large 
enclosure,  surrounded  by  elms,  which  give  the  place  the  name  of 
Elm  wood.  The  view  of  is  Boston  unobstructed,  and  near  by  is  the 
massive  entrance  of  Mount  Auburn.  The  house  is  three  stories 
high,  plain  and  unornamented,  built  long  years  ago.  This  is  the 
home  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  whom  people  ar^  now  beginning 
to  appreciate  as  one  of  our  best  poets  and  critics.  Not  far  away 
from  Professor  Lowell's  is  a  white  house,  which  was  the  home  of 
Forceythe  Willson  during  his  too  short  life  in  Cambridge  ;  and 
near  which  on  the  Mount  Auburn  road,  the  young  poet  who  has 
so  captivated  the  admiration  of  some  of  us  used  to  walk  during 
his  last  days. 

Cambridge  is  also  the  home  of  many  other  eminent  men. 
Here  are  the  residences  of  Norton,  the  scholarly  translator  of 
Dante,  and  the  friend  of  Lowell,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  "Among 
the  Willows";  of  James  Walker,  the  genial  old  clergyman  whoso 
long  and  so  well  presided  over  the  college ;  of  William  D.  How- 
ells,  whose  praise  for  elegant  English  all  the  critics  are  just  at 
present  chanting;  of  Louis  Agassiz,  who  lives  on  Quincy  Street 
in  a  plain,  substantial  house ;  and  of  many  other  men  who  are  not 
unknown  to  the  world. 

Boston  harbors  a  good  many  authors,  too.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  Charles  Street  home  holds  one  of  our  wittiest 
authors,  is  possibly  the  most  eminent  Bostonian  of  literary  predi- 
lections. George  Ticknor,  the  Spanish  historian,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city,  and' it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  on  the  streets  the  slight 
form  of  Trowbridge,  the  author  of  "Cudjo's  Cave,"  and  "The 
Vagabonds,"  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  critic,  James  T.  Fields, 
Kate  Field,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boston  coterie. 

Concord,  ten  miles  away,  is  quite  a  literary  Mecca,  for  here 
are  the  homes  of  Emerson,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  the  Alcotts.  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  lived  and  wrote  in  Concard,  and  here,  besides 
Walden  Pond,  stood  the  hut  of  that  eccentric  philosopher,  Henry 
D.  Thoreau. 

In  Watertown,  near  Boston,  John  Weiss,  the  biographer  of 
Theodore  Parker,  lives,  and  in  Waltham,  near  by,  ex-President 
Hill  has  his  home.  Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  Boston,  includes 
among  its  residents  Mrs.  Whitney  and  William  T.  Adams,  the 
juvenile  author.     In  Jamaica  Plain  lives  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
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the  most  eminent  clergyman  of  Boston,  whose  books  have  caused 
so  much  twisting  and  writhing  among  his  Orthodox  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

New  York  has  among  its  residents,  many  Bohemians,  but 
few  great  authors.  Horace  Greeley  lives  just  out  of  the  city. 
Bryant's  house  is  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  George  William  Cur- 
tis resides,  we  believe,  on  Staten  Island.  Bancroft's  home  is  in 
Newport,  Motley's  and  Parkman's  in  Boston,  Boker  resides  in 
Philadelphia,  which  has  but  a  few  authors.  San  Francisco  has 
Bret  Harte,  the  last  literary  sensation ;  Whittier  lives  in  Ames- 
bury,  Mass.;  Saxe  in  Albany;  Mirk  Twain  in  Buffalo,  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania. 

One  word  more  about  Cambridge,  and  I  am  done.  Of  late 
years  the.  art  of  book-making  has  made  great  progress  in  this 
country,  and  the  credit  of  the  most  of  this  improvement  is  due 
to  the  Cambridge  printing  establishments.  By  the  side  of  the 
Charles  River,  two  miles  from  Boston  and  one  from  the  college 
buildings,  is  a  large  brick  structure,  with  a  tower  and  mansard 
roof.  This  is  the  Riverside  Press,  so  well  known  to  lovers  of 
good  printing.  A  few  years  since  it  was  much  enlarged,  to  ac- 
commodate its  increasing  business.  The  celebrated  series  of 
Riverside  editions,  including  Disraeli,  Bacon,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
and  Dickens,  made  the  reputation  of  the  establishment  ten  years 
ago,  and  many  recent  books  of  great  beauty  have  been  added  to 
its  fame.  In  the  office  han^s  the  first  award  for  excellence  in 
printing,  which  this  press  received  in  the  Paris  Exposition.  Its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Henry  O.  Houghton,  lives  in  Cambridge.  The 
firm  of  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York,  is  the  publishing  de- 
partment of  this  press ;  but  its  issues  are  not  restricted  to  the 
publications  of  this  house.  Webster's  Dictionaries  are  print- 
ed here,  aad  also  man/  books  for  New  York  and  Boston  publish- 
ers. 

Near  the  college  stands  the  University  Press.  It  is  a  large 
brown  bulding  with  a  cupola,  and  faces  upon  Brattle  Square.  A 
row  of  pillars  in  front  give  it  an  air  of  stateliness  which  its  som- 
bre hue  well  assists.  The  building  was  once  a  hotel,  the  Brattle 
House,  and  many  students  and  literati  have  inhabited  its  old 
rooms.  At  this  establishment  are  printed  the  books  of  more 
standard  American  authors  than  at   any   other  in   the   country. 
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All  the  books  for  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  are  printed  here,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  publications  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Roberts 
Brothers,  and  other  noted  firms.  The  University  Press  is  incom- 
parably the  best  printing  establishment  in  the  country.  The 
series  of  which  Longfellow's  "Dante"  was  the  commencement, 
the  "Farringford"  series,  Ticknor's  "Life  of  Prescott,"  and  the 
"Red  Line"  editions  are  the  most  elegant  of  its  issues,  perhaps, 
while  many  of  the  recent  illustrated  books  are  about  as  good  as 
any  manufactured  in  England.  Wood-cut  printing  has  been 
more  successfully  done  here  than  elsewhere  in  America.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  North  American  Review,  Our  Young 
Folks,  and  Every  /Saturday  are  printed  here.  The  success  of 
the  press  is  very  largely  due  to  its  senior  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  K.  P. 
"Welch,  whose  taste  and  skill  were  conspicuous  and  untiring.  Mr. 
Welch  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  business,  and  his  recent  death 
has  deprived  book-worms  of  a  real  benefactor. 

In  Cambridge,  too,  is  the  establishment  of  John  Wilson  & 
Son ;  Mr.  Wilson  being  a  Scotchman,  who  printed  in  Boston  for 
some  time.  He  is  now  dead  ;  his  son  succeeds  him,  and  conducts 
a  better  press  than  any  in  Boston  or  New  York. 

This  article  is,  as  was  intimated  in  its  title,  idle  and  rambling; 
pardon  it,  gentle  reader,  and  I  will  wish  you  well. 
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Once  more  the  lamps  are  lit  in  the  college  buildings,  and  the  deser- 
ed  yard  is  peopled  again  with  students.  As  usual  in  the  winter  quitet 
a  large  number  are  engaged  in  teaching  school,  an  occupation  long  since 
become  the  peculiar  province  of  Dartmouth  men.  A  Dartmouth  peda- 
gogue is  sure  of  immortality  from  his  honorable  mention  in  Whittier's 
'Snow  Bound."  But  if  report  is  to  be  trusted  this  custom  is  soon  to  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past,as  a  change  will  be  made  lengthening  the  sum- 
mer vacation  and  limiting  the  one  in  winter  to  a  week  or  two.  It  may 
be  very  enjoyable  to  have  a  long  vacation  in  the  season  of  sleigh-rides 
and  parties  and  theatres,  but  it  is  dull  work  to  be  stifling  and  broiling 
in  a  college  room  where  the  fair  June  sun  is  sweetly  shining  over  the 
fields  and  woods  and  streams.  Other  colleges  have  made  such  changes 
in  their  calendars  as  to  bring  commencement  within  the  month  of 
June,  and  Dartmouth  will   probably  follow  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Nothing  very  important  has  occured  here  during  the  vacation. 
Work  on  Culver  Hall  has  been  going  on,  and  the  windows  have  been 
put  in.  The  building  has  the  rare  advantage  of  a  frontage  upon  a  level, 
unoccupied  plain,  and  its  height  and  shapely  proportions  give  it  a  very 
fine  architectural  effect.  The  view  of  the  building  from  the  Lebanon 
road  is  especially  good,  and  we  understand  that  a  street  is  to  be  run 
from  its  front  to  that  thoroughfare.  The  village  news  is  also  unimpor- 
tant. The  Dartmouth  Hotel  is  closed  for  the  winter,  and  the  Dartmouth 
Home  School  has  been  removed  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  so  that 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  common  seems  quite  deserted.  Many  of 
the  professors  are  accustomed  to  fly  from  Hanover  during  the  winter 
vacation,  leaving  the  place  even  more  deserted  than  the  absence  of  the 
students  makes  it;  but  we  learn  that  a  reading  club  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  probably  induced  by  the  delightful  circles  so  pleas- 
antly initiated  by  a  Hanover  lady  last  winter.  The  men  from  Mount 
Washington  have  occasionally  visited  Hanover,  which  is  really  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expedition ;  and  Professor  Hitchcock  may  well  congratu- 
late himself  upon  the  success  of  his  scientific  exploit.  Prof.  Young  and 
his  telescope  have  been  absent  during  the  vacation,  which  has  been 
desperately  quiet,  if  the  testimony  of  the  Westerners  who  remained  here 
is  to  be  credited. 


The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York,  took  place  at  Delmonico's  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
lit.    The  attendance  was  large,  the   oldest  graduate  being  from  th« 
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elass  of  1814.  Richard  B.  Kimball  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  Attorney  General  Akerman,  Dr.  Peaslee,  Prof.  Ordronaux,  Senator 
Morrill,  and  President  Smith.  Mr.  Kimball  made  the  opening  remarks, 
in  which  he  said  that  Dartmouth  College  was  an  institution  sui  generis, 
on  whose  doors  the  words  might  be  inscribed,  disce  aut  dlscede.  Presi- 
dent Smith  replied,  alluding  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  fact  that  $400,000  have 
been  donated  to  it  within  seven  years.  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins  then  delivered 
a  racy  and  humorous  speech  on  "Dartmouth  Reminiscences."  He  was 
followed  by  Prof.  Sanborn,  who  eulogized  the  late  President  Lord.  The 
Attorney  General  then  made  a  pleasant  little  speech,  gracefully  compli- 
menting Dartmouth,  and  alluding  with  enthusiasm  to  his  early  connec- 
tions with  the  institution.  Several  other  addresses  followed,  after 
which  the  meeting  broke  up  by  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  coming  year:  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Presi- 
dent; J.  W.  Jones,  J.  W.  Bouton,  and  John  Ordronaux,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; C.  A.  Carleton,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Walter  Gibson,  Secre- 
tary ;  D.  G.  Rollins,  Jr.,  Treasurer ;  John  Raymond,  C.  L.  Burnett,  H.  B. 
Crosby,  and  Horace  Russell,  Executive  Committee.  Such  gatherings 
promote  an  eaprit-du-corps,  and  grow  more  and  more  popular  among  the 
Alumni  each  year. 


The  Association  of  Dartmouth  Alumni  in  Boston,  held  a  meeting  on 
November  26.  The  dinner  is  to  be  eaten  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Jan- 
uary. The  following  officers  were  elected :  John  P.  Healy,  President ; 
Charles  Wheeler,  Secretary ;  Harvey  Jewell,  J.  B.  Upham,  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  L.  F.  Brigham,  J.  E.  Tyler,  W.  Read,  M.  Chamberlain,  J.  A.  Sam- 
son, J.  H.  Tucker,  Executive  Commmittee.  It  is  said  that  250  or  300 
Alumni  are  at  present  residing  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 


The  foot-ball  experiment  here,  which  was  tried  last  term,  may  be 
considered  a  successful  one.  There  were  no  rushes  or  rows  to  speak 
of;  the  games  were  fairly  conducted ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  difficulties  attending  foot-ball  in  previous  years,  have  now  been 
so  far  obviated  that  it  can  go  on  in  future  without  any  squabbling.  '71 
and  '72  carried  on  a  brief  pamphlet  war  about  their  old  unpleasantness- 
es, but  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  the  parties  most  interested,  did 
not  find  it  neoessary  to  resort  even  to  such  innocuous  pugilism  as  this. 


The  Yale  students  have  no  very  great  affection  for  the  New  Haven 
policemen,  one  of  whom  they  had  placed  on  trial  last  term  for  an  as- 
sault on  an  undergraduate.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  little  love  lost  be- 
tween Amherst  students  and  the  Amherst  citizens.  Perhaps  Town  and 
Gown  riots  will  be  resuscitated  in  some  of  our  American  colleges,  as  a 
means  for  settling  difficulties  between  students  and  villagers. 
Vol.  V.— e. 
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Francis  Parkman  is  one  of  our  best  American  writers.  He  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  our  country,  and  their 
relation  in  peace  and  war,  to  other  nations.  His  first  work  was  the 
"History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  a  venerable  work,  and  full  of 
thrilling  interest.  His  "History  of  the  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World,"  and  his  last  work  published  in  1870,  being  the  second  part  of  a 
work  entitled  "France  and  England  in  North  America"  are  very  inter- 
esting and  useful  books.  The  characteristics  of  the  red  men,  their  cus- 
toms, habits,  laws  and  religion  are  described  in  beautiful  language  and 
with  a  master's  skill.  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  are,  also,  followed 
in  his  lucid  narrative,  from  their  first  arrival  in  Quebec,  in  1634,  till,  in 
1654,  the  mighty  race  of  the  Hurons  fell  beneath  the  axes  and  arrows 
of  the  superior  Iroquois.  With  the  fall  of  the  Hurons,  perished  the 
hopes  of  the  Jesuits.  They  suffered  unparalleled  woes  and  deprivations, 
in  attempting  to  convert  the  Hurons  to  their  faith,  and  establish  a 
"New  France"  in  the  wilderness.  But  Providence  had  wisely  ordered 
the  confine  of  this  continent  to  be  given  to  another  more  progressive 
race. 

Mr.  Parkman,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Indian  faith,  gives  the 
following  summary  of  his  creed :  "He  was  divided  between  fetich-wor- 
ship and  that  next  degree  of  religious  development  which  consists  in 
the  worship  of  deities  embodied  in  the  human  form.  His  conception 
of  their  attributes  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  His  gods 
were  no  whit  better  than  himself.  Even  when  he  borrows  from  Chris- 
tianity the  idea  of  a  Supreme  and  Universal  Spirit,  his  tendency  is  to 
reduce  him  to  a  local  habitation  and  bodily  shape ;  and  this  tendency 
disappears  only  in  tribes  that  have  been  long  in  contact  with  civilized 
white  men.  The  primitive  Indian,  yielding  his  untutored  homage  to 
One  All-pervading  and  Omnipresent  Spirit,  is  a  dream  of  poets,  rhetori- 
cians and  sentimentalists." 


The  January  number  of  the  North  American  Review  contains  arti- 
cles on  Political  Reform  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  late  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or; on  Government  control  of  Railways,  by  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.;  on  Prus- 
sia, by  H.  W.  Heraans ;  on  Alexander  Pope,  by  J.  R.  Lowell ;  as  well  as 

other  contributions. 


WinchelFs  Sketches  of  Creation  presents,  in  a  popular  manner,  the 
discoveries  and  conclusions  of  modern  science  respecting  the  origin 
and  successive  races  of  animals  that  have  lived  upon  its  surface.  The 
book  treats  largely  of  American  localities  and  its  geological  facts  are 
drawn  from  our  own  continent,  and  our  own  discoverers.  The  author 
maintains  a  devout  recognition  of  God  as  the  author  of  the  universe, 
iind  does  not,  like  many  modern  scentists  attempt  to  legislate  the  Crea- 
tor out  of  his  Universe.  Since  the  publication  of  Mantell's  Wonders  of 
Geology  and  Hugh  Miller's  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Foot  Prints  of  the 
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Creator,  we  have  received  no  more  acceptable  contribution  to  Geology 
than  this  popular  though  not  profound  treatise.  Another  recent  book 
of  a  somewhat  different  temper  as  to  divine  revelation  is  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's Origin  of  Creation  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Mankind.  It 
abounds  in  useful  information  and  is  a  valuable  work  to  the  general 
reader,  independent  of  its  theory  and  conclusions.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  After  surveying  the  entire  history  of  man,  he  reaches  the 
following  results  : 

"1st.  That  the  primitive  condition  of  man  was  one  of  utter  barba- 
rism. 

2d.  That  from  this  condition  several  races  have  independently 
raised  themselves." 

Another  valuable  popular  work,  in  the  same  line,  is  Bishop's  Histo- 
ry of  American  Manufactures.  Here,  speculation  and  theory  have  no 
place.  Facts  and  illustrations  constitute  the  staple  of  the  work.  It 
contains  excellent  miniature  engravings  of  all  the  eminent  discoveries 
inventors  and  manufacturers  of  our  country.  No  American  scholar 
can  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  study  of  this  work.  It  is  in  three  volumes 
octavo. 


Reverence  for  our  ancestors  is  a  virtue  as  exalted  as  that  of  p^iri- 
otism.  It  is  the  best  element  of  all  pagan  religions,  and  cannot  be 
overlooked  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Out  of  New  England, 
there  is  a  jealousy  of  Puritan  eulogies.  But  here,  in  the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  we  know  how  to  appreciate  their 
heroic  daring,  their  patient  suffering,  and  their  practical  wisdom. 
They  laid  the  foundations  on  which  we  build.  The  whole  country  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  have  listened  to  several  orations,  and 
read  others,  commemorative  of  our  New  England  ancestors.  No  orator 
had  more  justly  estimated  or  more  eloquently  portrayed  their  excellen- 
ces than  Senator  Patterson.  The  thanks  of  this  community  are  due  to 
him  for  his  noble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  He 
placed  their  religious  character  in  its  true  light ;  while  he  bestowed  a 
modest  and  equitable  enconium  upon  their  political  sagacity,  and  their 
love  of  learning.  Piety  and  culture  were  the  brightest  gems  in  their 
crown  of  glory.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  orator  served 
us  gratuitously,  while  other  communities  offer  liberal  compensation  for 
the  same  oration. 


Gen.  Lee's  son  has  been  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  presidency 
of  Washington  College,  Va.  The  grief  of  the  undergraduates  at  that 
institution,  appears  to  be  very  real  and  deep,  as  Gen.  Lee  had  rendered 
himself  very  popular  in  his  official  relations.  He  deserved  great  com- 
mendation for  his  exertions  in  the  way  of  sound  learning,  at  the  close 
of  an  unsuccessful  and  overwhelmingly  disastrous  career  during  the 
war, 
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Lieut.  Robert  Fletcher,  who  has,  for  some  time,  been  an  Instructor 
in  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  who  has  been  appointed  Profess- 
or in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  has  just  arrived,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties  here.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  Preparatory 
Class  for  the  rest  of  the  present  College  year;  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  First  Class  in  the  regular  curriculum  of.  the  Thayer  School,  will  be 
formed  next  Fall.  Prof.  Fletcher  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  having 
previously  taken  a  course  of  classical  study  in  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.     He  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at  West  Point. 


Harvard  University  seems  fortunate  at  present.  William  Everett 
and  Henry  Adams,  both  well  known  in  literary  circles,  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  faculty.  The  new  Thayer  Hall,  erected  last  year  at  a  cost 
of  $93,000,  was  opened  last  term,  and  now  two  new  halls  are  soon  to  be 
erected,  one  by  Mr.  Nathan  Matthews  and  the  other  in  memory  of  the 
late  Stephen  M.  Weld.  The  college  yard  at  Harvard  now  has  a  quad- 
rangle of  buildings,  and  in  time  another  square  will  be  filled  up.  Work 
will  be  resumed  in  the  spring  on  the  Memorial  Hall,  of  which  the  foun- 
dations are  laid.  College  House  took  fire  the  other  day,  but  no  damage 
was  done.  The  death  of  Prof.  Cutler  removes  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  faculty.  The  Williams  Quarterly,  we  see,  says  the  glory  of 
Harvard  is  wholly  in  the  past,  etc.  We  would  advise  that  journal  to 
institute  a  brief  comparison  between  the  last  catalogues  of  Williams 
and  Harvard,  and  also  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  some  person  of  literar 
ry  knowledge  what  some  men  on  the  Harvard  faculty  have  done  in  the 
way  of  maintaining  American  literature. 


Princeton  College  is  to  have  a  new  chapel  organ,  costing  $2,500. 
The  interest  of  $108,000  Is  to  be  expended  annually  on  the  library  and 
college  grounds.  Warren  has  been  elected  photographer  for  '71,  and 
several  donations  have  been  made  to  the  new  observatory. 


Some  of  the  papers  have  lately  been  sighing  for  a  National  Univer- 
sity. In  all  probability  America  will  never  have  one,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  nation  and  the  number  of  good  colleges  already  in  exis- 
tence. Furthermore  no  foreign  country  within  our  knowledge,  has 
any  one  university  entirely  preeminent  over  all  the  rest,  and  in  educa- 
tional matters  a  competition  of  talent  in  different  colleges  is  an  un- 
doubted advantage.  Three  or  four  first  class  colleges  would  be  enough, 
however. 


The  Freshmen  at  Hamilton  College  recently  got  huffy,  and  left  in  a 
body,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  disturbances,  they  concluded 
to  return  in  a  day  or,  two. 
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Wooden  spoon  has  been  abolished  at  Yale,  which  seems  astounding, 
considering  the  prominence  given  to  it  of  late  years.  Durfee  Hall  is 
nearly  finished  on  the  outside,  and  is  called  handsome.  The  Yale  Sci- 
entific expedition  was  a  success.  Yale  still  feels  very  ferocious  on  the 
Worcester  races.  The  discussion  about  the  reverend  trustees,  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  Nation,  has  furnished  some  very  smart  and 
witty  articles.  "Young  Yale"  seems  to  be  rather  ahead.  Yale  College 
is  conservative  on  all  questions  of  reform,  and  Prof.  Porter's  book  well 
states  the  ground  for  the  position  taken. 


Albert  G.  Wilson,  '67,  was  married  on  Sept.  27,  to  Miss  Luella  E. 
Campbell  of  Ripley,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Georgetown  on  his 
wedding  day,  having  studied  with  Col.  J.  G.  Marshall.  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
tends to  give  up  teaching  at  the  end  of  another  year,  and  devote  him- 
self to  law. 

Frank  W.  Lewis,  '66,  was  married  on  Dec.  13,  to  Miss  Mary  B.White 
of  East  Randolph,  Ms. 

Horatio  G.  F.  Corliss,  '31,  died  in  Lowell  on  Dec.  28,  of  disease  of 
the  heart.    He  was  well  known  as  a  lawyer  in  that  city. 

Prof.  John  C.  Proctor,  '64,  was  married  on  Dec.  7,  at  Hanover,  to 
Miss  Adeline  E.  Young,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  Ira  Young  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Eugene  Lewis,  '64,  is  practising  law  in  Moline,  111. 

Charles  F.  Latham,  '48,  of  New  York,  has  left  in  his  will  $5000  to 
Thetford  Academy,  where  he  prepared  for  college. 

George  F.  Merrill,  '58,  is  instructor  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, and  Latin  in  the  Southern  Female  Institute,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Merrill  has  remained  south  since  his  graduation,  with  the  exception  of 
one  term  at  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Ai  B.  Thompson,  '58,  has  left  the  Regular  Army  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Woodman,  '68,  Chandler  Scientific  Department,  died  in 
Dover  on  Dec.  8,  of  consumption.  Mr.  Woodman  was  lately  Register 
of  Probate  for  Strafford  County,  and  was  a  young  man  of  high  caa.  actor 
and  much  promise.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  buo  iur 
the  disease  that  held  his  energy  in  check,  would  have  made  his  maik 
in  life. 
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The  following  Alumni  of  the  College  are  residing  in  Manchester: 
James  M.  Parker,  '20;  William  C.  Clark,  '32;  Daniel  Clark,  '34;  Moody 
Currier, '34 ;  David  Cross, '41 ;  James  O.  Adams, '43 ;  John  C.  Clarke, 
'43;  Bradbury  P.  Cilley,'43;  Leonard  French,  '43;  Isaac  W.  Smith,  '46; 
Samuel  N.  Bell,  '47;  John  P.  Newell,  '49;  Clinton  W.  Stanley,  '49;  Lew- 
is W.  Clarke,  '50;  Lucien  B.  Clough,  '50;  E.  M.  Topliff,  '52;  George  A. 
Crosby,  '52;  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  '58;  William  Little,  '59;  Lyman  B.  How, 
'60;  William  J.  Tucker,  '61;  William  W.  Colburn,  '61;  William  K.  Pat- 
ten, '61 ;  F.  J.  Drake,  '65 ;  Isaac  L.  Heath,  '65 ;  Henry  E.  Burnham,  '65 ; 
N.  Parker  Hunt,  '66 ;  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67 ;  Henry  S.  Clark,  '68 ;  Elmer 
E.  Small, '68;  Frank  Hiland, '69;  George  H.  Chamberlain, '69 ;  Eugene 
O.  Locke,  '70. 

Hon.  William  Claggett,  '08,  died  in  Portsmouth,  Dec.  28,  aged  80 
years.  Mr.  Claggett  was  for  many  years  very  prominent  as  a  lawyer 
and  politician  in  New  Hampshire. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen,  '54,  late  of  Lyme,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

Rev.  L.  Z.  Ferris,  '56,  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
South  Lawrence,  Ms. 

Asa  B.  Cook,  Jr.,  '68,  was  married  on  Dec.  27  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Willard, 
of  Olivet,  Mich.  Mr.  Cook  is  connected  with  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Daily  Dis- 
patch. 

Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  '64,  was  married  Jan.  1,  to  Miss  Mary  D. 
Smith,  of  Peru,  111.    Dr.  Caldwell's  residence  is  at  Chetopa,  Kansas. 

David  H.  Mason,  '41,  has  just  been  appointed  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  in  Boston,  vice  George  S.  Hillard,  resigned. 

D.  G.  Brockway,  '70,  is  studying  medicine  with  Dr.  How,  in  Manch- 
ester, N.  H. 

H.  W.  Tewksbury,  '70,  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Cross  and 
Burnham,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Eugene  O.  Locke,  '70,  is  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  study  of  law 
at  Key  West,  Florida. 

Samuel  L.  Gerould,  '58,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Goffstown,  N.  H.,  has  just  moved  into  a  neat  parsonage,  the  completion 
of  which  has  been  the  offering  of  his  people  for  this  Memorial  Year  in 
the  history  of  Congregationalism.  Mr.  Gerould  was  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Stoddard,  N.  H. ;  and  during  the  war  for 
Union,  he  had  leave  of  absence  from  that  church  for  three  years,  that 
he  might  serv*  as  Sergeant  in  the  14th  regiment  of  N.  H.  Volunteers. 
No  doubtful  indicator  this,  of  the  patriotism,  both  of  pastor  and  people. 

Patterson,  '48.  Hon.  James  W.  Patterson  addressed  the  students 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  National  University  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, Dec.  16th,  on  the  "Influence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  shaping  the  Institu- 
tions and  Laws  of  the  Country."  He  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  it 
is  said,  ''in  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  manner."  This  statement 
may  well  be  credited  by  those  who  listened  to  his  masterly  address  on 
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a  similar  topic,  delivered  here,  last  fall,  by  special  request  of  the  Facul- 
ty and  Students.  The  Senator  is  winning  golden  opinions  in  all  quar- 
ters as  one  of  the  most  finished  of  our  public  speakers. 

Fletcher,  '06.  In  the  discourse  commemorative  of  the  late  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher,  by  his  Pastor,  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  his  scrupulous  integrity  and  consciousness:  "He  was 
never  able  to  plead  against  justice  and  equity.  'If  it  was  possible,'  says 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  'for  him  knowingly  to  undertake  an  unjust 
cause,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  defend  it.'  Give  him  an  assured 
sense  of  the  righteousness  of  his  case,  and  he  was  mighty  and  irresis- 
tible. Take  away  this,  and  he  was  shorn  of  strength.  Tradition  still 
recalls  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most  extraordinary  pleas,  when  being  in 
court  as  a  spectator,  and  seeing  that  great  injustice  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  a  client  because  of  the  inability  of  a  young  and  inexperienced 
lawyer  to  cope  with  the  counsel  employed  against  him,  he  quietly  step- 
ped in,  and  asking  permission  to  speak  a  few  words,  he  took  up  the  case, 
and  argued  it  with  such  vehemence  and  cogency  as  to  completely  turn 
the  scale  of  judgment.  And  this  doubtless  reveals  a  fundamental  'ele- 
ment of  his  legal  success." 

Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  '41,  of  Boston,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  ably  and  persistently  advocating  the  establishment  by  the  United 
States  government  of  the  Postal  Telegraph,  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  made  extensive  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  system  there.  He  appeared,  by  request,  last  month,  before  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  gave,  at 
length,  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

William  Badger,  '48,  son  of  Gov.  William  Badger,  of  Gilmantown, 
N.  H.,  engaged  early  in  the  late  war,  and  served,  as  Captain  in  the  4th 
Regiment  of  N.  H.  Volunteers,  in  many  sieges  and  battles.  In  1865,  he 
was  made  Colonel  of  his  regiment.  He  is  now  in  command  of  Company 
A,  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  at  Columbus,  Kansas,  and  of  the  Camp  there. 

Rogers,  '16,  says  a  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune:  "Nathaniel  P.  Rog- 
ers/who was  often  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  'the  Charles  Lamb 
of  America,'  was  certainly  a  man  of  rare  endowments.  The  anti-Slave- 
ry movement  found  him,  thirty-five  years  ago,  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Becoming  an  Abolitionist,  he  was  invited  to 
edit  The  Herald  of  Freedom,  published  at  Concord,  and  he  made  it  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  original  journals  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  wit  as  his,  employed  in  the  service  of  a  popular  cause,would 
have  won  immediate  and  certain  fame.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of  public 
prejudice,  his  genius  was  widely  recognized.  He  died  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  after  which  appeared  a  volume  of  selections  from  his  writ- 
ings, which  is  held  to  this  day  as  a  treasure  in  many  an  American 
household.  His  life  and  genius  would  afford  a  congenial  topic  for  Low- 
ell, Higginson,  Whittier,  or  some  other  of  our  best  writers.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Rogers  that  his  grave  should  be  unnoticed  so  long  as  Slav*- 
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ry  ex's  t  d  in  this  country,  and  accordingly,  no  stone  marks  its  place; 
but  now  that  Slavery  is  dead,  his  friends  should  erect  a  suitable  raon- 
ment  to  his  memory." 

A  San  Francisco  paper  says  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  '45,  "the  pio- 
neer minister,  the  first  New  School  Presbyterian  clergyman  on  this 
coast,  the  founder  of  Howard  Church,  and  Vice  President  of  the  College 
of  California,  has  returned  to  the  State  of  his  adoption.  He  announced 
his  own  arrival  by  coming  to  the  ministerial  meeting  on  last  Monday, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  warmest  greetings.  We  rejoice  to 
add  that  Mr.  Willey's  health  seems  entirely  restored." 

De  Witt  C.  Cram,  '50,  has  been  in  the  suocessful  practice  of  law  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  since  1856.    He  was  in  the  army  during  the  late  war. 

Aaron  D.  Condit,  '68,  is  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Mankato, 
111. — firm  of  Condit  &  Austin. 

Frank  M.  Robinson,  '55,  has  been  practising  law  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
since  1857.    He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  State. 

David  D.  Marsh,  '65,  Pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church,  (Congregation- 
al,) in  Georgetown,  Mass., has  received  a  call  from  the  church  in  West 
Brookfield  in  the  same  State,  the  salary  to  be  $1500. 

Henry  E.  J.  Boardman,  '50  was  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Tenn.,  at  Knoxville,  from  1854  to  1856.  He  is  now  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Austin  Adams,  '48,  has  practised  law  with  marked  success  since 
1854,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa. 
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^tttjitan  Itsroent  in  Bow  England  ehatjactmi. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed,  has  been  named  the  "Me- 
morial year."  In  all  the  larger  towns  of  New  England,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  December  last  has  been  commemorated,  as  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  have  received  noble  eulogies 
from  pens  of  "ready  writers,"  and  the  tongues  of  eloquent  ora- 
ters ;  and  they  deserved  all  the  high  encomiums  they  have  received. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  Dartmouth,  which  represents  the  public 
opinion  of  our  little  college  world,  should,  also,  bear  its  testimo- 
ny to  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans.  We  propose,  therefore,  briefly 
to  consider  their  origin  and  character,  and  to  show  their  influence 
both  in  Old  and  New  Endand. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  those  English  Reformers  who 
claimed  a  more  scriptural  belief,  and  a  purer  morality  than  the 
churchmen  and  cavaliers  of  the  age,  were  called,  in  derision, 
Puritans.  No  class  of  men  ever  lived  who  have  been  the  subjects 
of  greater  eulogy  or  detraction.  Nobody  has  ever  spoken  of  them 
with  moderation.  They  have  ever  been  praised  or  blamed  in  ex- 
cess. Puritanism  did  not  originate  in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
it  only  culminated  under  those  feeble  rulers  who    attempted   to 
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crush  it  by  persecution.  Its  spirit  is  as  old  as  English  Christiani- 
ty. Love  of  liberty,  which  ever  marked  the  Saxons,  prevented 
that  abject  submission  to  Rome,  which  to  this  day,  characterises 
the  Latin  races  of  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Wickliffe, 
"the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,"  boldly  advocated  all  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Puritanism,  and  some  of  his  followers,  who 
were  stigmatized  as  "Lollards,"  became  martyrs  to  their  creed. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  stream  of  popular  opinion  which, 
like  the  fabled  Arethusa,  had  been  flowing  beneath  the  earth, 
rose  to  the  surface.  The  refusal  of  Hooper  to  be  consecrated  in 
ecclesiastical  robes,  in  1550,  announced  its  public  advent.  Three 
years  later,  when  Coverdale,  another  distinguished  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Liturgy  and 
legal  ceremonies^  it  was  called  "Nbn  Conformity"  In  1567, 
when  many  godly  ministers  were  deprived  of  their  "livings"  "be- 
cause they  could  not  have  the  word  freely  preached,  and  the  sac- 
raments administered  without  idolatrous  gear,"  and  consequently, 
"concluded  to  break  off  from  the  public  churches,  and  separate 
in  private  houses,"  they  were  called,  "Separatists"  Those  who 
advocated  the  independence  of  each  church  and  who  more  near- 
ly resemble  the  Congregation alists  of  New  England,  were  called 
"Brow/iists"  They  were  the  followers  of  Robert  Brown,  an  em- 
inent clergyman  of  Norwich,  who  became  an  itinerant  advocate 
of  these  new  views.  His  sufferings,  for  his  opinions,  were  almost 
unparalleled.  He  declared  that  "he  had  been  committed  to  thirty- 
two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon- 
day." 

The  best  friends  of  humanity  have  ever  been  among  the 
poor  and  persecuted.  Reformers  are  generally  presented  before 
the  public,  in  their  worst  attire.  They  are  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  history,  for  their  faults  and  excesses  ;  while  their  virtues  are 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  Occasionally,  the  Puritans  have  receiv- 
ed unwilling  homage  even  from  their  enemies.  Burleigh,  the 
great  statesman  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  possibly  the  first  of  all  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  admitted  that  by  their  diligent  catechising  of  the 
people  they  improved  their  morals. 

Hume,  the  sceptic,  who  hated  religion  so  much  that  he  could 
not  endure  liberty  for  being  associated  with  it,  said  :  "So  abso- 
lute, indeed,  was  the  authority  of  the    crown,  that   the   precious 
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spark  of  liberty  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone  ;  and  it  was 
to  this  sect  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  con- 
stitution." Butler,  who,  in  his  mock  heroic  poem,  entitled  Hudi- 
bras,  employs  his  profound  erudition,  peerless  wit  and  "inextin- 
guishable laughter,"  to  pour  contempt  on  these  reformers,  bears 
this  reluctant  testimony  to  their  purity  and  sincerity,  during  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"When  an  old  proverb  or  an  end  of  verse 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  laws  coerce. 
And  keep  men  honester  than  all  our  fines 
Of  jailors,  constables,  judges  and  juries; 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  saying 
Better  than  all  our  preaching  now  and  praying." 

Hallam,  the  expounder  of  the  English  Constitution  says  : 
"The  stern  and  exasperated  Puritans  became  the  defenders  of  that 
sacred  fire"  of  liberty.  Such  concessions  were  made  by  the 
Statesmen,  the  Infidel,  the  Satirist  and  the  Historian,  to  the  Pu- 
ritans. These  men  loved  them  not ;  hence  we  attach  a  high  value 
to  their  praise.  This  same  party,  so  often  denounced  as  narrow- 
minded,  bigoted  and  intolerant,  produced  a  Pym,  whom  the  peo- 
ple styled  "the  delegated  voice  of  God,"  a  Hampden,  who  alone 
resisted  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  ship-money, 
an  Elliot,  who  when  told,  after  long  imprisonment  for  words  hon- 
estly spoken  in  defence  of  the  people's  rights,  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  dying  in  bonds,  exclaimed  :  "I  am  quite  pre- 
pared ;  my  body  will  serve  to  fill  the  breach  that  is  made  in  the 
public  liberties,  as  well  as  any  other."  How  the  glory  of  war 
pales  before  the  intenser  light  of  such  a  patriot's  fame.  The  man- 
tle of  the  prophets  of  the  coming  kingdom,  fell  on  Samuel  Adams, 
Joseph  Warren,  and  James  Otis.  This  sect  also,  produced  two 
of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time  ;  one  the  peer  of  all  poets  ;  the 
other,  the  peer  of  all  heroes.  Cromwell  was  never  defeated  in 
battle  ;  Milton  was  never  vanquished  in  argument.  The  men  of 
this  despised  party  have  been  our  teachers  in  law,  liberty,  moral- 
ity and  religion  for  two  centuries;  and  standing  upon  their 
shoulders,  peering  backward  into  the  shadows  of  the  past,  we 
discover  their  faults,  greatly  magnified  by  the  medium  through 
which  we  view  them.  Let  them  be  judged  by4  the  dim  light 
which  shone  on  their  own  age  ;  and  we  shall  have   no   cause   to 
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boast  of  our  superiority.  They  sowed  the  seed,  whose  harvest 
we  reap.  The  New  England  colonies  were  born  of  Puritanism. 
New  Hampshire,  in  its  earlier  laws,  religion  and  government,was 
so  intimately  associated  with  Massachusetts,  and  so  profoundly 
influenced  by  it,  that  we  cannot  rightly  appreciate  our  own  his- 
tory, till  we  fully  understand  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  sturdy,  old  Puritans.  Their 
faults  belong  to  the  past,  their  virtues  to  future  generations  and 
coming  ages. 

Macaulay,  in  his  history,  sometimes  casts  contempt  upon  their 
peculiarities.  At  an  earlier  age,  moved  by  more  generous  impul- 
ses, he  wrote  of  them  as  follows  :  "The  Puritans  were  men 
whose  minds  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content 
with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  great  Be- 
ing, for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection 
nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  Him,  to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy 
Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected, 
with  contempt,  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects  sub- 
stituted for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity,  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they 
aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness  and  to  commune 
with  him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  ter- 
restrial distinctions.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the 
boundless  interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on 
whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized 
no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor,  and  confident  of  that  favor, 
they  despised  all  the  accomplishments,  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles   of  God. 

If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds, 
they  felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  book  of  life.  If 
their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  pal- 
aces were  houses  not  made  with  hands  ;  their  diadems  crowns  of 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away  !  On  the  rich  and  the  elo- 
quent, on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down    with    contempt  ; 
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for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure, 
and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of 
an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged — on  whose  slightest 
action,  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  in- 
terest— who  had  heen  destined  before  heaven  and  earth  were 
created  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue,  when  heaven 
and  earth  should  have  passed  away." 

"Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 
causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires 
had  risen  and  flourished  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almigh- 
ty had  proclaimed  His  Will  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelists  and 
the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been  rescued  by  no  common 
deliverer,  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ran- 
somed by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened, 
that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all 
nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God !" 

These  truths  of  history  have  been  thus  supplemented  by  an 
American  writer : 

"Our  fathers  and  forefathers,  the  Puritans,  led  the  van  in 
Europe  and  America,  in  the  active  demonstration  of  the  princi- 
ples that  agitated  the  world.  What  the  Luthers,  the  Lockes,  the 
Montesquieus  were  tracing  on  parchment  in  their  closets,  the 
Hampdens  and  the  Crom  wells  were  writing  in  blood,  with  the 
points  of  their  swords  upon  the  tablets  of  history.  They  effect- 
ed the  British  Revolution,  and,  as  Hume  observes,  gave  to  Eng- 
land all  the  liberty  she  ever  did  possess  or  ever  will.  When  the 
country  they  had  liberated,  undertook,  in  reward  for  the  service, 
to  oppress  them,  they  resisted  the  futile  attempt,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  with  indignant  decision ;  and  gave  the  world  another 
practical  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  tunes.  Then  rose  into 
being  the  wonder  of  the  Western  World,  our  young  Republic, 
bodying  forth,  in  sober  earnest,  in  actual  terrestrial  reality,  before 
the  eye  of  Christendom,  the  lovely  vision  that  had  so  long  fired 
the  imagination  of  her  sons.  It  was  to  them,  in  the  language  of 
the  Apocalypse,  'the  Holy  City  coming  down  from  God,  out  of 
Heaven,  beautiful  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.'  " 
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The  life  of  the  world  is  often  compared  to  that  of  individ- 
uals. In  no  respect  is  the  parallel  more  true  than  in  the  judg- 
ment we  form  of  what  should  be  accepted  as  historical  truth. 
"Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones,"  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  and  the 
"Devil"  are  realities  to  childhood.  In  like  manner  Mars,  Hercu- 
les and  Pluto — we  beg  his  infernal  pardon — were  never  myths  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world.  One  by  one  the  idols  are  shattered  and 
we  smile  complacently  on  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  that 
would  have  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  images  of  wood  and 
stone.  The  labor  of  the  iconoclast  is  only  begun.  As  the  mem- 
ories and  faith  of  childhood  often  hold  their  places  by  the  side 
of  mature  reason,  and  share  her  throne  and  dominion,  so  the  sim- 
plicity of  Antiquity  is  strangely  mingled  with  the  vigor  and 
supposed  enlightenment  of  the  present  age.  The  spirit  of  histo- 
rical inquiry  is  still  at  work,  and  still  it  finds  enough  to  do. 

It  is  too  bad  that  research  has  spoiled  our  beautiful  story  of 
Pocahontas  and  J.  Smith  !  We  always  wondered  why,  instead 
of  marrying  "an  Englishman  named  Rolfe,"  she  did  not  give  her 
heart  and  hand  to  the  man  whose  head  she  had  saved  from 
smashing.     We  see  now — probably  they  never  met. 

It  is  said  that  contemporaries  are  unjust ;  that  History  only 
gives  to  all  their  due.  We  own  that  the  scales  of  Clio  are  nicely 
adjusted  and  generally  weigh  correctly  the  merit  and  ability  of 
all.  But  after  all  the  lady  is  cross-eyed  and  sometimes  makes  a 
mistake  in  declaring  which  side  has  kicked  the  beam.  Even 
those  who  stand  on  the  mountain  tops  of  earth,  mistake  for  a 
real  mountain  the  shadow  of  the  one  on  which  they  stand,  and 
only  the  full  zenith  glory  of  the  sun  dispels  the  illusion  with  the 
shadow. 

We  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  most  stupendous  hum- 
bug in  history ;  the  weakest  delusion  the  world  ever  hugged; 
the  greatest  bubble  that  was  ever  deemed   solid  ;    in   short,   the 
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humbug  Par  Excellence^  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  Gibbon  calls 
him  the  rival  of  Demosthenes.  "The  most  cultivated  and  pol- 
ished of  the  Romans,"  "The  greatest  Roman  Orator,"  "The 
Savior  of  his  Country,"  and  many  other  titles  equally  compli- 
mentary, and  equally  false  are  applied  to  him.  Here  he  is  point- 
ed out  to  us  as  a  model  statesman,  orator  and  author. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have 
readied  forward  and  borrowed  from  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
knavery,  perfidy,  sail  shifting  and  demagogism  which  exist  to- 
day. No  event  of  importance  was  ever  carried  through  by  him,  or 
under  his  directions.  The  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  is  often  sup- 
posed to  have  been  suppressed  by  him.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution  which 
was  begun  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  no  one  dared  to  lay  hands  on 
Catiline  himself,  who  left  the  city  to  join  his  bands  according  to 
a  previous  agreement,  when  the  time  fixed  upon  had  come.  He 
knew  too  well  the  character  of  the  barking  dog  to  give  any  heed 
to  the  Butlerisms  of  Cicero.  Even  the  murder  of  the  conspira- 
tors— for  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Consul  had  the  right  to 
inflict  capital  punishment — was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  and  per- 
petrated under  its  orders.  Cicero  belonged  to  no  party.  His 
brother  admits  that  he  worked  for  the  strongest  party  so  long  as 
it  was  safe  and  the  pay  was  sure.  Catiline  was  among  his  clients. 
But  under  the  joint  rule  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  the  aristocracy 
made  an  attempt  at  revolution.  Soon  it  was  deemed  impractica- 
ble, and  the  Senate,  Cicero  included,  licked  the  dust  in  obsequious 
submission  to  the  regents.  The  great  Cicero  with  more  truth 
than  flattery,  says  Me  asinam  germanum  fuisse,  and  promises 
"in  future  to  ask  no  more  after  right  and  honor,  but  to  strive  for 
the  favor  of  the  regents,  and  to  be  as  flexible  as  an  earlap." 
Sublime  moral  excellence  !     Brave,  unyielding  statesman  ! 

But  do  you  ask,  "Was  he  not  a  great  orator  and  author?" 
"The  great  author  is  also  a  great  man ;  and  in  the  orator  more  es- 
pecially conviction  or  passion  flows  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more 
impetuous  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast,  than  in  the  scan- 
tily gifted  many  who  count  and  are  nothing.  Cicero  had  no 
conviction,  and  no  passion  ;  he  was  nothing  but  an  advocate,  and 
not  a  good  one."  His  writings  are  pleasant  and  easy  reading — ■ 
superficial  and  shallow  for  the  most  part.     The  best  of  them  are 
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plagiarized,  and  at  that  their  force  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  "au- 
thor's" tremendous  verbiage.  He  who  seeks  an  original  idea  in 
Cicero's  writings  labors  under  difficulties  similar  to  those  of  th 
blind  man  "who  went  down  cellar  at  midnight  without  a  candle, 
to  find  a  black  cat  that  wasn't  there."  In  his  old  age  Cicero 
"composed"  in  a  couple  of  months  a  philosophic  library — i.  e.  he 
jumbled  together  in  a  kind  of  dialogue,  the  Epicurean,  Stoic  and 
Syncretist  writings  bearing  on  like  subjects,  supplying  an  intro- 
duction himself.  When  a  friend  wondered  at  his  fertility,  he  an- 
swered :  "They  are  copies,  they  give  me  little  trouble,  for  I  sup- 
ply only  the  words,  and  these  I  have  in  abundance."  An  acute 
historian  says  :  "Against  this  nothing  further  could  be  said  ;  but 
any  one  who  seeks  classical  productions  in  works  so  written  can 
only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matters  a  becoming  silence." 
The  trouble  is,  our  limited  means  of  education  compel  us 
to  form  our  judgment  of  this  splendid  imposition  from  our  im- 
pressions of  his  writings.  He  was  a  great  egotist  and  braggart ; 
and  always  gave  the  shout  of  victory  after  others  had  gained  the 
battle.  We  can  easily  be  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  his 
works,  since  those  who  know  only  enough  about  a  language  to 
dig  out  a  short  lesson,  where  they  can  read  a  volume  in  their 
own  tongue,  are  hardly  capable  of  determining  the  degree  of 
classic  excellence  .which  should  be  allowed  to  works  written  in 
that  lnnsruaffc. 
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$ps  &ast  Midmgbt  Bttill. 

"The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets." 

The  night  was  very  cold.  There  is  no  getting  around  that. 
It  was  a  bitter,  biting,  harsh,  and  decidedly  uncomfortable  night. 
It  was  in  midwinter  too,  forty  odd  years  ago,  when  winters,  if 
any  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  gossips,  were  even  more  chill- 
ingly inhospitable  than  they  are  now.  The  storm-fiends  raged 
and  howled  through  Hanover  in  a  perfectly  appalling  way.  They 
laughed,  and  jeered,  and  scoffed  at  many  a  poor  mortal  cuddled 
up  and  cowering  timorously  beneath  the  quilts  and  blankets. 
First  would  come  a  hoarse,  unearthly  shriek,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  roar  of  some  dreadful  avalanche  about  to  burst  overwhel- 
mingly upon  us.  Then  this  would  die  away  into  the  most  piti- 
ful, heart-rending  sobs  and  moans,  provoking  the  imaginative  to 
half  leap  from  their  beds  in  the  ineradicable  belief  that  some  poor 
lost  child  lay  perishing  in  the  cold.  Anon  would  be  heard  a 
whistling,  subdued  and  pensive  at  the  outset,  but  rising  gradually 
to  a  soul-harrowing  shriek  resembling  that  which  greets  the  ears 
of  tempest-tossed  sailors  from  the  rigging  of  their  ship. 

Surely  the  winds  must  have  had  huge  enjoyment  that  night. 
How  they  frolicked,  and  revelled,  and  sported,  and  played  all  im- 
aginable and  unimaginable  sorts  of  pranks!  They  coursed  up  and 
down  the  chimney,  and  around  the  house,  within  and  without,  at 
a  positively  tremendous  pace.  At  one  moment  they  seemed  to 
lift  up  the  fire  bodily  through  the  chimney,  but  in  the  next  swept 
into  the  apartment  a  combined  shower  of  sparks  and  cinders,  and 
whole  volumes  of  smoke.  Still  preserving  the  same  uncontrolla- 
ble pace,  they  would  amass  their  entire  energies  for  a  seemingly 
irresistible  assault  upon  the  shivering,  clattering  windows.  Baf- 
fled in  this,  and  rendered  desperate  by  ill-success,  they  would 
catch  up  the  snow  at  street  corners,  whirl  it  insanely  round  and 
round,  or  swing  the  sign-boards  violently  to  and  fro,  making  them 

Vol.  V.— g. 
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creak  and  complain  most  dolefully.  The  venerable  church-spire 
quivered  and  trembled,  as  though  taken  with  an  excessively  se- 
vere attack  of  the  ague.  The  trees  around  the  common  and  a- 
mong  the  College  buildings  were  fearfully  polite  that  night.  No 
courtier  ever  bowed  a  sycophantic  head  half  so  low  to  his  king 
or  tossed  his  arms  in  more  wild  despair,  when  said  king  "came 
back  on  him,"  than  did  those  trees  before  the  on-rushing  blast. 
The  sky  above  seemed  equally  excited  with  things  terrestrial. 
A  full,  glittering  moon  raced  through  the  heavens,  as  if  pursued 
by  the  ghost  of  some  departed  planet.  Now  it  plunged  madly 
into  a  dense  pile  of  coal-black  clouds,  from  which  emerging,  it 
sped  away  again  for  dear  life,  headlong,  through  whiter,  fleecier 
ones,  into  the  blue,  clear  ether,  soon  to  dive  once  more  into  anoth- 
er expectant  bank  of  clouds,  darker,  pitchier  than  the  first. 

Yes,  it  was  a  dreadful  night,  stormy  indeed,  to  say  the  least. 
One  might  choose  with  ease  an  altogether  more  appropriate  pe- 
riod for  open-air  exercise.  A  night  it  was  when  man  and  beast 
should  have  been  warmly  housed.  It  was,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  a  most  peculiarly  proper  night  for  roaring  fires,  com- 
fortable beds,  warming-pans,  hot  bricks,  ditto  drinks,  and  the 
merry,  pleasant,  loving  voices  of  one's  friends. 

Yet  on  that  wild,  tempestuous  night,  unpropitious  and  in- 
clement as  it  was,  somewhat  more  than  sixty  daring,  frolicksome 
Dartmouth  students  assembled  before  the  chapel  for  the  purpose 
of  a  nocturnal  parade,  in  deference  to  the  twenty-first  anniversa- 
ry of  their  captain's  birth.  Tobias  Billings  Trott,  a  Senior  then, 
held  the  honorable  position  of  commander,  and  of  the  entire 
band  was  probably  the  most  impetuous  and  reckless,  but  withal 
as  warm-hearted  and  genial  a  fellow  as  these  college  walls  have 
ever  sheltered  ;  which  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  These  very  characteristics,  indeed,  had  endeared  him  to 
his  comrades,  and  elected  him  to  the  far  from  irresponsible  office 
he  then  so  gallantly  occupied.  He  and  his  two  aids-de-camp 
were  mounted  on  a  pair  of  piebald  steeds.  I  say  a  pair ;  for 
while  one  was  monopolized  by  the  captain,  his  aids,  for  more 
striking  effect,  took  mutual  possession  of  the  other.  In  conso- 
nance with  the  strictest  veracity,  Mr.  Trott  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  appeared  just  then  in  his  customary  habiliments.  Unless 
indeed  the  ordinary  garments  and  decorations  of  his  person  were 
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such  as  an  Apache  or  Camanche  Indian  might  egotistically  march 
to  battle  in.  I  have  still  in  my  possession  the  frightful  mask,  tall 
feathers,  and  truly  terrible  wig  worn  by  him  for  the  last  time  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  The  aids  were  objects  of  extreme  in- 
terest, presenting,  as  they  did,  the  peculiarly  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance of  aboriginal  squaws. 

The  remainder  of  that  rollicking  midnight  crew,  was  en- 
shrouded from  tip  to  toe  in  snow-white,  ghastly  sheets.  Each 
was  provided  with  a  horn.  Some,  to  my  certain  knowledge  were 
possessed  of  two,  while  the  grand  sachem  undoubtedly  had  in- 
dulged at  a  very  recent  period  in  at  least  half  a  dozen. 

Now  that  Trott  was  dead  drunk  is  untrue.  That  he  was 
perfectly  sober  is  unconditionally  false.  His  was^that  felicitous 
condition  between  complete  sobriety  and  speechless  inebriation 
which  mariners  term  "half  seas  over,"  and  which  certain  hilarious 
acquaintances  of  my  own  have  more  than  once  pictured  to  my 
vision  in  rainbow  hues,  and  as  beyond  all  imagination  delightful. 

Still,  he  had  to  be  bound  to  his  horse.  There  is  no  arguing 
that  away.  They  tried  him  loose  once.  He  rolled  from  side  to 
side  fearfully,  pitched  ten  times  more  violently  than  a  vessel  in  a 
trying  gale  off  Hatteras,  and,  at  last,  capped  the  climax  by  land- 
ing on  his  head  at  his  horse's  feet.  This  was  doing  things  over- 
much. It  was  hard  on  him  ;  very  hard  upon  his  head.  He  was 
not  a  full-blooded  negro  by  birth ;  no,  not  even  a  mulatto.  So 
they  strapped  him  securely  to  his  saddle. 

Some  vexatious  delays  occurred  before  the  start,  to  be  sure ; 
but,  finally,  the  procession  got  off  in  single  file  and  solemnly. 
And,  ye  gods,  what  a  shadowy  array  was  there  !  O  Night !  you 
should  have  cast  your  very  jettiest  mantle  over  it,  in  compas- 
sion to  mortal  vision.  What  a  spectacle  for  chamber-maids  of  a 
deadly  antipathy  to  spectres,  and  sorely  addicted  to  hysterics ! 
As  they  advanced,  at  first  with  tread  and  voices  oppressively  still 
and  death-like,  one  fancied  real,  true-blue  spirits  chattering  hid- 
eously by  their  sides,  and  menancing  them  for  the  unhallowed 
usurpation  of  their  earthly  duties.  But  no  interruption  arose  to 
disturb  the  unruffled  tenor  of  their  way.  Suddenly,  at  the 
word  of  command,  and  during  a  momentary  lull  in  the  storm, 
three-score  loud,  shrill,  and  indescribably  immelodious  fish-horns 
screamed  out  in  terrific  unison.     To  these  a  fife  and  drum  added 
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their  warlike  notes.  The  noise,  and  raving,  and  beating  of  the 
storm  upon  the  trees  and  houses  was  entirely  sufficient  to  sink  a 
mine  of  superstition  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  bitterest  unbeliev- 
er in  the  supernatural.  But  when  this  awfully  startling  uproar 
brayed  out  upon  the  air,  solitarily,  at  first,  then  in  concert  with 
the  elements,  the  eifect,  even  upon  the  members  of  the  company, 
was  simply  overpowering.  I  am  willing  to  take  my  oath  before 
any  respectable  justice  of  the  peace  that  not  a  man  of  them  will 
forget  it  to  his  dying  day. 

And  so  they  paraded  from  house  to  house,  and  street  to 
street,  making  hideous  night  more  infernally  hideous  still.  Pro- 
fessors awoke  affrighted  from  dreams  of  roots  in  the  dead  langua- 
ges, of  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  or  possibly  of  some  unanswera- 
ble refutation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  most  cherished  meta- 
physical theories.  Townspeople  cursed  and  fumed.  Students 
who  failed  to  participate  in  such  venturous  demonstrations  grum- 
bled, or  swore  as  terribly  as  Uncle  Toby  declares  the  armies  did 
in  Flanders.  Children  were  incontinently  seized  with  the  colic 
(a  truly  wonderful  phenominon),  while  in  several  well-authentica- 
ted instances  their  nurses  fainted  entirely  away.  Dogs  bayed 
savagely,  or  howled  mournfully,  in  mortal  terror  of  some  dread 
catastrophe.  But  still  the  procession  moved,  and  still  the  wind 
blew  colder,  harder,  and  the  moon  now  flew  through  the  heavens  as 
if  shot  from  a  piece  of  Heaven's  artillery.  Before  the  dwellings  of 
disconsolate  Professors  who  had  incurred  undergraduate  displeas- 
ure were  delivered  round  upon  round  of  groans.  These  would 
have  been  effective,  beyond  all  cavil,  had  not  the  sharp-shooters, 
unlike  most  soldiers,  fired  too  extremely  low  to  elicit  even  a 
poor  contempt.  Cheers,  on  the  contrary,  gladdened  the  hearts 
and  ears  of  the  more  popular  instructors. 

The  procession  passed  a  house  in  process  of  construction. 
Timbers  long  and  gaunt,  lay  piled  near  it,  and  promiscuously,  on 
the  side-walk.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  every  man,  those  on 
horseback  not  excluded,  exerted  himself  to  "walk  Spanish"  over 
these  with  the  utmost  clatter  and  confusion,  and  at  least  nine 
hundred  times  more  earnestly  than  he  had  ever  inspected  a  math- 
ematical problem.  The  probability  is  great  that  you  are  suffic- 
iently rustic  to  have  observed,  at  some  period  of  your  existence, 
the  nntics  of  a  flock  of  sheep  when  suddenly  excited.     They  leap 
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into  the  air,  one  here,  another  there,  in  a  truly  comical  fashion. 
In  similar  style  did  these  personates  of  the  unearthly  conduct 
themselves,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  entire  march.  But  then 
that  was  nothing  but  the  veriest,  simplest  by-play.  In  the  boil- 
ing effervescence  of  their  spirits  they  wittily  seized  upon  obnox- 
ious gates  and  hurried  them  to  the  centre  of  the  campus.  There 
before  high  Heaven,  without  a  legal,  or  even  an  improvised  trial} 
they  inflicted  on  them  the  outrageous  "grind"  which  befell  the 
early  martyrs  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  emperors.  High  upon  a 
temporary  scaffold,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  common,  ap- 
peared next  day  at  day-break  the  effigy  of  an  unpopular  citizen 
dangling  in  the  breeze,  a  terror  to  evil  doers;  and  the  windows 
of  the  Treasurer's  office  were  smashed  literally  into  a  million 
fragments. 

In  good  season  Trott's  company,  with  its  wrath-stirring  dis- 
cord arrived  before  the  President's  house.  Oh !  then  very  loud 
and  long  were  the  blasts  they  blew.  The  more  timorous  dreaded 
a  sudden  swoop  of  the  President  and  Professors.  It  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  moment  that  the  gate  leading  into  the  garden  an- 
nexed to  the  presidential  mansion  was  forced  open  by  an  uncom- 
monly vigorous  effort  of  the  wind.  The  captain's  horse,  chilled 
to  the  very  centre  of  his  marrow,  and  considering  the  opening  of 
the  gate  as  a  fair,  indeed  an  exceedingly  polite  invitation  to  more 
salubrious  quarters;  moreover  haunted  by  visions  of  forage  in 
the  distance  ;  at  once  dashed  through  it  at  a  break-neck  gallop. 
Mr.  Trott's  breath  was  taken  away,  and  so  was  his  mask.  The 
former  he  regained  in  time  to  be  serviceable ;  the  latter,  as  it 
proved  afterward,  deserted  him  at  the  most  unfortunate  moment 
imaginable.  Despite  the  earnest  objections  and  pathetic  entreat- 
ies of  his  temporary  master  (or  rather,  bondman),  the  treacher- 
ous livery-stable  pegasus  absconded  through  that  gate  instantly, 
to  turn  up  in  a  twinkling  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  establishment. 
Alas!  Trott,  the  day  that  you  were  born.  That  horse  was  bred 
to  be  your  ruin. 

In  brief,  the  honored  head  of  this  goodly  institution,  disturb- 
ed in  his  repose,  and  emerging  rearward  from  his  house  to  quell 
the  unnatural  commotion,  fairly  stumbled  on  our  unfortunate 
friend  just  come  of  man's  estate.  A  fascinating  spectacle,  to  be 
sure,  must  that  have  been — face  to  face,  the  dignified  President 
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and  the  culprit ;  the  one  afoot,  the  other  but  too  securely  moun- 
ted; one  in  plain,  hastily-donned  citizens'  apparel,  his  companion 
arrayed  cap-a-pie  for  a  war-dance,  did  opportunity  present.  There, 
at  last,  was  the  full  realization  of  the  poet's  fantasy ;  for  there  sat 
"Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief."  On  the  one  hand 
was  law,  order  and  decorum,  on  the  other,  the  ringleader  in  the 
iniquitous  proceedings,  guilty,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  these 
five  flagrant  and  inexpiable  offences : 

1  st . — Horn-bl  owing. 

2nd. — A  breach  of  the  public  quietude. 

3rd. — An  unwarranted  destruction  of  private  property. 

4th. — An  unwarranted  destruction  of  public  property. 

5th. — In  tenderness  to  the  delinquent,  let  us  name  the  fifth 
a  lack  of  entire  and  complete  sobriety. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  mask  needed.  But  mask  there  was 
none,  and  no  help  for  it.  The  moon,  darting  for  one  brief  instant 
athwart  a  rent  in  the  clouds,  revealed  the  situation  to  at  least  one 
of  the  parties. 

"Mr.  Trott,"  said  the  President,  "your  character,  heretofore 
by  me  considered  without  stain,  is  forever  blackened." 

"My  friend,"  retorted  the  unabashed  Trott,  "you've  seen  the 
ace  of  spades  ?  Granted.  You  know  its  color,  and  you  know 
your  own  reputation ;  but  you  don't  know  the  difference  between 
your  reputation  and  that  ace  of  spades." 

The  fact  is,  Trott  was  so  completely  dazed  by  "something 
to  warm  the  inner  man,"  that  his  usually  brilliant  intellect  failed 
to  recognize  the  personage  he  addressed.  For  his  opinion  of  that 
worthy  gentleman  was  diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
spoken. 

"You  will  hear  from  me  to-morrow,  at  an  early  hour,  Mr. 
Trott,"  the  President  exclaimed,  hastening  to  disperse  the  sono- 
rous throng,  which  melted  away  at  his  approach,  like  dew  before 
the  morning  sun. 

"Sir,  let  me  entreat  that  you  will  not  in  the  slightest  incom- 
mode yourself  on  my  account,"  was  the  polite,  but  utterly  inap- 
propriate reply  of  Mr.  Trott. 

The  College  bell  rang  out  its  accustomed  strains  for  chapel 
exercises  on  the  morning  following.  The  storm,  long  since  com- 
pletely worn  out,  had  beautifully  cleared  away.     Winds  and  horns 
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were  hushed  alike.  The  snow  and  ice  glittered  and  sparkled  in 
the  early  sunshine  dazzlingly  as  sapphires  scattered  on  the  ground, 
on  house-tops,  and  on  the  frosty  boughs  of  the  leafless  trees. 
Demure,  pensive,  and  sweetly  sanctimonious  were  the  counte- 
nances of  the  three-score  midnight  revelers,  as  they  sat  in  their 
respective  places.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  babe  unborn 
was  not  more  wholly  free  from  guile  than  they.  But  their  cap- 
tain was  not  with  them.  The  mildly-melancholy  eyes  of  Mr.  T. 
B.  Trott  never  again  feasted  upon  the  interior  embellishments  of 
that  chapel.  His  tasty  dress-coat,  glossy  beaver,  and  unsoiled 
kids,  wrecked  no  more  the  two  susceptible  hearts  of  Hanover's 
best  and  fairest.  His  connection  with  Dartmouth  was  suddenly, 
rudely  severed.    He  was  expelled. 


The  recent  death  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor  has  removed  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  authors,  and  the  most 
eminent  literary  man  among  the  graduates  of  Dartmouth.  Mr. 
Ticknor  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1791. 
His  preparatory  studies  were  carried  on  in  that  city,  and  while 
very  young  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  graduating  in  1807. 
He  then  returned  to  Boston,  and  spent  three  years  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  followed  by  some  years  of  legal  studies. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813,  but  like  Lowell  and  some 
other  of  our  authors,  he  soon  found  the  profession  distasteful,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  two  years  later  to  engage  in  study  in  Germany. 
It  was  then  much  rarer  than  now  for  an  American  scholar  to 
finish  his  education  in  foreign  universities.  Mr.  Ticknor  enjoyed 
the  further  advantage  of  a  residence  in  many  of  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  Scott, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Southey,  and  others  of 
scarcely  less  fame.  It  seems  incredible  that  there  was  living 
among  us  the  other  day  a  man  who  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
those  intellectual  giants  whom  we  are  accustomed  to    regard   as 
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belonging  to  another  age.  Scott  once  wrote  to  Southey  alluding 
to  Ticknoe  and  J.  G.  Cogswell,  another  young  American  who 
visited  Abotsford ;  and  the  eminent  novelist  called  the  young 
scholar  "a  wondrous  fellow  for  romantic  and  antiquarian  re- 
search." 

In  1817  Mr.  Ticknoe  was  appointed  professor  of  French  and 
Spanish  in  Harvard  University,  and  spent  some  additional  time 
in  Europe  in  qualifying  himself  for  his  position.  In  1820  he  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  and  created  some  stir  by  his  advice  to  schol- 
ars to  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 
The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  up  to  that  time  almost  the  sole 
intellectual  pabulum  at  American  colleges,  and  Mr.  Ticknoe  was 
perhaps  the  forerunner  of  the  more  extended  curriculum  which 
has  since  been  adopted  at  Harvard  and  other  colleges. 

In  1835  Mr.  Ticknoe  resigned  his  professorship,  and  as  he 
had  meanwhile  married,  he  took  his  family  with  him  to  Europe 
which  he  now  visited  for  the  second  time.  He  had  for  some  time 
been  contemplating  a  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  and,  taking 
his  previous  lectures  as  his  foundation,  and  completely  equipped 
with  Spanish  books  and  manuscripts,  he  assiduously  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  his  principal  literary  work.  In  1849 
the  History  was  published  in  three  large  volumes,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  and  also  simutaneously  appeared  in  London. 
The  nature  of  the  work  was  essentially  scholarly,  and  the  books 
were  addressed  to  a  limited  audiance;  but  notwithstanding  the 
wider  reputation  of  Prescott  and  Motley,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  more  creditable  history  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  Philol- 
ogy is  now  in  a  far  more  advanced  stage  in  Europe  and  America 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  another  book 
on  the  same  subject  as  Mr.  Ticknoe's  will  be  written  for  many 
years  to  come.  Not  only  American  and  English  critics  have 
loudly  praised  this  remarkable  History,  but  it  has  been  translated 
into  German,  and  also  into  Spanish;  indeed  Spanish  scholars  re- 
gard it  as  the  best  history  of  their  own  Country's  literature.  Mr. 
Ticknoe  thoroughly  revised  the  book,  and  in  1864  published  a 
new  edition  in  a  more  elegant  form. 

Mr.  Ticknoe  was  the  life-long  friend  and  neighbor  of  Wil- 
liam Hickling  Prescott,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Prescott's  death,  in 
1859,  it  was  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the   preparation  of  a 
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biography  of  the  distinguished  historian.  No  one  was  so  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  and  the  biography  published  in  1864,  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  favor.  By  some  it  is  regarded  as  the  best 
biographical  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  ;  it  is  in- 
deed very  delightful  reading,  and  the  graceful  and  modest  way 
in  which  the  story  of  the  great  historian's  life  is  told  renders  the 
book  a  thoroughly  charming  one.  It  was  published  in  a  magni- 
ficent and  costly  form,  but  such  was  its  unexpected  success  that 
it  was  republished  in  a  cheaper  edition. 

In  addition  to  these  large  literary  labors,  Mr.  Ticknor  pre- 
pared a  memoir  of  N.  A.  Havem,  a  friend  of  his,  who  died  in 
1836.  He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Ticknor  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  that  institution  is  prob- 
aby  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  its  officers  for  its 
present  excellence  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Ticknor' s  life  was  passed  in  wealth  and  lettered  ease,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  his  time.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  conservative ;  in  religion  a  Unitarian.  '  He  died  at 
his  residence  on  Park  Street,  Boston,  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, January  26, 1871. 

C.  F.  R. 


Scientific  men,  and  friends  of  Professor  C.  A.  Young,  will  not  be 
pained  to  learn  that  that  gentleman's  mission  to  Spain,  relative  to  the 
eclipse,  has  resulted  in  a  success.  The  ensuing  correspondence  has 
been  received  from  him,  and  was  read  before  the  Dartmouth  Scientific 
Association.    It  was  written  at  Jerez  cle  Frontera : 

Our  principal  station  of  observation  was  in  an  olive  orchard, 
(the  Olivae  de  Buena  Vista)  belonging  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  wealthy 
wine  merchant  of  the  place.  This  grove  is  situated  on  the  plain 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  Jerez.     There  is  on  it  a 

Vol.  V.— h. 
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little  cottage  with  a  sort  of  summer  house  attached  where  the 
party  used  to  take  their  daily  lunch,  the  cottage  being  occupied 
by  the  keeper  of  the  orchard  and  his  wife  Maria — the  latter  most 
useful  if  not  elegant,  who  did  all  our  noonday  cooking.  A  few 
rods  east  of  the  cottage  was  a  large  barn  where  our  boxes  were 
stored — our  base  of  operations.  Just  east  of  this  barn,  partly  at- 
tached to  it  was  pitched  the  photographic  tent,  covering  two  tel- 
escopes, one  six  inches  aperture,  the  other  of  eight,  to  be  used  in 
making  the  pictures.  A  long  zinc  tube,  running  out  horizontally 
to  the  north  carried  a  five  inch  object  glass  of  twenty-five  feet  fo- 
cus also  used  in  photographing.  All  these  glasses  were  made  by 
Clark.  The  dark  room  was  built  in  the  barn,  communicating  di- 
rectly with  the  tent  by  a  door.  The  Photographic  corps  consis- 
ted of  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Mahony  of  Philadelphia,  who  worked 
the  two  Equatorials,  and  of  Mr.  Gannett,  an  assistant  in  Cam- 
bridge Observatory  who  worked  the  long  horizontal  tube. 

A  few  feet  east  and  a  little  south,  was  placed  the  Observa- 
tory in  which  were  mounted  the  Transit  Chronograph,  and  break 
circuit  Chronometers  of  Mr.  Dean,  who  had  in  charge  the  deter- 
mination of  time  and  geographical  position.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Gannett  in  his  work  on  several  nights  previous  to  the  eclipse 
and  by  Capt.  Ernst  (U.  S.  Engineers)  who  determined  the  lati- 
tude by  sextant  observations  on  three  or  four  nights.  During 
the  eclipse  Mr.  Dean  observed  contacts  with  a  small  telescope 
placed  a  few  feet  south  of  the  Observatory  and  also  attended  to 
the  registry  of  the  times  of  the  photographic  impressions,  the  ca- 
meras being  galvanically  connected  with  the  chronograph  for  this 
purpose. 

Professor  Langley  of  Pittsburg,  employed  a  telescope  of  four 
inches  aperture,  which  was  mounted  upon  a  post  about  fifty  feet 
south  of  Dean's  observatory — using  it  in  observations  upon  the 
structure  and  general  phenomena  of  the  corona  and  especially  up- 
on its  polarization. 

A  large  tent,  about  60x30,  belonging  to  the  Jerez  Cricket 
Club,  was  pitched  about  one  hundred  feet  north-east  of  the  Pho- 
tographic tent,  and  contained  the  instruments  of  Prof.  Winlock 
and  myself.  Prof.  Winlock  used  an  Equatorial  of  five  and  one- 
half  inches  aperture,  to  which  was  attached  a  star  spectroscope 
pf  two  prisms.     A  comet-seeker  was  mounted  upon  it  for  a  finder, 
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and  Mr.  Clark  assisted  Prof.  Winlock  in  directing  the  instrument 
by  means  of  it,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  general  phenome- 
na. My  own  instrument  was  mounted  some  fifteen  feet  south  of 
Prof.  Winlock's.  I  used  during  the  totality  three  and  one-half 
prisms,  in  my  spectroscope  equivalent  to  seven  in  an  instrument 
of  ordinary  form.  I  had  no  assistant  at  the  finder.  Under  the 
same  tent,  a  few  feet  south-east  of  me,  a  small  spectroscope  of  one 
prism,  fitted  up  in  a  peculiar  manner  under  my  direction,  was  used 
by  a  Mr.  Pye,  an  English  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  me  in  this  manner,  and  used 
his  instrument  very  skilfully  and  efficiently.  Mr.  Abbay,  a  tutor  of 
Wadhams  College,  Oxford,  also  came  on,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lockyer,  to  use  a  spectroscope  arranged  for  the  occasion  by  com- 
bining two  prisms  of  my  large  nine  prism  instrument  with  its  col- 
limator and  telescope,  the  whole  mounted  upon  a  board  to  observe 
the  general  spectrum  of  the  corona  and  prominences  together ; 
the  apparatus  was  provided  with  Geissler  tubes  and  other  acces- 
sories which  he  brought  with  him.  He  makes  a  double  report — 
both  to  the  director  of  the  English  Government  party  and  to  my- 
self. His  instrument  was  mounted  upon  a  post  about  sixty  feet 
south-east  of  the  barn,  quite  isolated,  that  the  noise  of  his  induc- 
tion coil  might  not  disturb  any  one.  My  comet-seeker  was  set 
up  very  near  Mr.  Dean's  instrument  and  was  filled  with  a  ground 
glass  screen  for  tracing  the  forms  of  the  corona.  Mr.  Norman, 
an  English  gentlement  of  the  place  took  charge  of  this,  though 
with  little  success  on  account  of  the  clouds.  I  have,  I  believe, 
mentioned  all  our  party  except  Mr.  White  the  carpenter,  who 
helped  Mr.  Gannett  with  the  long  photographic  tube. 

Professor  Pickering,  with  his  assistant  Mr.  Ross,  Capt.  Ernst, 
Mr.  Gordon,  an  artist,  and  Mr.  Naphean,  another  artist,  were  loca- 
ted half  a  mile  north-west  from  us  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  We 
called  their  station  Mount  Eden,  because  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  beautiful  orange  garden.  Prof.  Pickering  worked  at  the 
polarization  problem,  the  rest  at  general  observations.  Capt. 
Ernst  of  the  U.  S.  Man  of  War,  Brooklyn,  and  Capt.  Luce  of  the 
Juniata  with  some  thirty  of  their  officers  and  middies  were  also 
on  the  ground — partly  at  our  station  and  partly  at  Mount  Eden. 
So  much  for  our  station,  personnel  and  instruments. 
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For  the  week  preceding  the  eclipse,  the  weather  was  very- 
variable — only  two  or  three  decent  days,  but  Wednesday,  the 
21st,  the  sky  cleared  up  thoroughly,  and  our  hopes  were  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch — our  instruments  were  put  into  a  fine  adjust- 
ment, and  all  preparations  made,  though  we  were  considerably 
interrupted  by  visitors.  I  was  fortunate  enough  this  day  to  re- 
discover in  a  prominence  a  bright  line  below  C,  which  has  been 
seen  once  or  twice  before,  but  so  rarely  and  faintly  that  its  exist- 
ence has  been  regarded  somewhat  doubtful ;  also,  to  see  the  chro- 
mium lines  in  the  same  prominence,  a  new  observation  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.  The  night  was  also  very  fine,  but  about  4  A.  M.,  there 
was  a  sad  change.  The  wind  veered  around  from  the  north  to  the 
south-west,  bringing  thick  clouds  and  rain — at  8  o'clock  every- 
thing looked  very  gloomy,  but  we  went  on  with  all  preparatory 
arrangements.  The  first  contact  occurred  at  10  25'  45"  (local 
time.)  A  few  minutes  before  this  the  clouds  broke  away,  and 
the  sun  was  visible  through  a  thin  cirrus  at  the  time,  so  that  the 
observation  was  pretty  fairly  made.  The  cirrus,  however  preven- 
ted the  application  of  my  spectroscopic  method.  From  this  time 
till  the  totality,  the  sun  was  hidden  nearly  all  the  time,  but  occa- 
sionally seen  through  breaks.  Just  at  totality,  (11  52'  00")  one 
of  these  breaks,  by  the  interposition  of  a  kind  Providence,  as  I 
think  we  all  felt,  came  exactly  to  the  needed  spot,  and  we  saw 
the  whole  impressive  spectacle,  shorn  somewhat  of  its  brilliance, 
to  be  sure,  by  a  light  haze  which  partly  veiled  even  the  clearest 
portions  of  the  sky,  but  rendered  strangely  beautiful  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  piled-up  clouds  around.  The  previous  cloudiness, 
and  consequent  obscurity,  caused  the  transition  from  light  to 
night  to  be  less  sudden  than  last  year,  and  on  the  whole  the  phe- 
nomenon was  less  beautiful  and  grand. 

There  were  no  very  large  or  brilliant  protuburances  on  the 
limb  of  the  sun,  and  the  corona  was  not  so  bright  and  well  de- 
fined, though  somewhat  more  extensive.  After  totality  we  did 
not  see  the  sun  at  all  again  (the  break  in  the  clouds  did  not  last 
more  than  five  minutes)  until  evening.  In  the  afternoon,  while 
packing  up  our  instruments,  we  had  heavy  rain.  About  5,  P.M., 
just  at  sunset,  it  cleared  up,  and  the  night  was  provokingly   fine. 

For  results,  I  may  sum  things  up  somewhat  as  follows:  Sev- 
enteen photographs  were  made  during  the  eclipse,  mostly  not  very 
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good,  on  account  of  the  clouds.  Two  were  made  during  the  to- 
tality to  secure  pictures  of  the  corona— one  of  them  is  poor,  the 
other  is  good,  wonderfully  so,  considering  the  clouds,  and  gives 
more  of  the  corona  than  any  photograph  ever  made  before.  The 
artists  also  secured  very  fine  and  satisfactory  sketches.  One, 
(Mr.  Gordon's)  exceeds  in  accuracy  and  impressiveness,  anything' 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

The  results  as  to  the  polarization  of  the  corona  are  somewhat 
unsatisfactory,  the  observations  having  been  greatly  interfered 
with  and  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  thin  hazy  cloud  that 
overlay  the  sun,  and  by  the  reflection  from  the  denser  clouds 
around.  But  on  the  whole,  they  point,  I  think,  conclusively,  to 
the  radial  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  corona,  and  upset  Prof. 
Pickering's  conclusion  of  last  year.  He  admits  this  himself.  His 
assistant  Mr.  Ross  with  the  same  instrument  which  Prof.  P.  used 
last  year,  obtained  the  same  negative  result  which  Prof.  P  did 
then,  while  the  newer  and  more  sensitive  instruments  used  on 
this  occasion  by  both  Prof.  P.  and  Mr.  Langley,  were  distinct  in 
their  indications  on  the  whole. 

With  the  spectroscope,  my  observations  of  last  year,  which 
made  the  line  1474  a  corona  line,  were  completely  confirmed  by 
all  the  observers.  With  a  dispersive  power  of  seven  prisms  I  fol- 
lowed it  to  a  distance  of  more  than  15'  from  the  sun's  limb. 
Prof  W.  saw  it  at  a  distance  of  20'  in  one  place,  and  both  Abbay 
and  Pye,  observing  the  general  spectrum,  found  it  the  brightest 
of  the  lines  observed-Abbay  saw  only  this  and  P.  pye  saw 
besides,  C.  and  D».  All  of  us  but  Abbay  saw  also  the  faint  con- 
tinuous spectrum  upon  which  the  bright  lines  are  superposed- 
but  no  dark  lines.  No  new  lines  were  found  with  which  I  was 
not  before  familiar.  But  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  to- 
tality I  made  an  observation,  which  was  wonderfully  beautiful  to 
see,  and  which,  I  think  has  important  theoretical  bearings.  The 
slit  of  my  spectroscope  was  placed  tangential  to  the  sun's  limb, 
just  at  the  base  of  the  Chromosphere,  the  1474  line  on  the  cross- 
wires.  As  the  crescent  of  the  sun  (or  decrescent  rather)  grew 
narrower,  this  line,  and  the  magnesium  lines  close  by,  as  well   as 

ZZotZm  th<!  Same  ne«hb0I'h00d   ^ich  I  ™   accustomed 
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when  suddenly,  as  the  last  ray  of  the  solar  photosphere  was 
stopped  out  by  the  moon,  the  whole  field  of  view  was  filled 
with  countless  bright  lines— every  single  dark  line  of  the  ordina- 
ry spectrum,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in  a  moment,  was  reversed, 
and  continued  so  for  perhaps  a  second  and  a  half,  when  they  fa- 
ded out,  leaving  only  those  I  had  at  first  been  watching.  This 
points  to  an  atmosphere  of  heated  vapor  some  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  in  thickness  above  the  photosphere,  and  tends  to  make 
Kirchoff 's  original  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  solar  surface 
again  tenable. 

Mr.  Pye,  observing  the  general  spectrum,  saw  the  same  thing 
also  for  an  instant.  Mr.  Abbay  did  not;  nor  did  Prof.  W.,  hav- 
ing previously  ordered  Mr.  Clark,  who  it  will  be  remembered  man- 
aged his  finder  for  him,  to  keep  away  from  the  sun's  limb  as  he 
wished  to  work  solely  on  the  corona.  The  faint  lines  which  I 
saw  last  year  between  D  and  1474  and  suspected  to  be  corona 
lines  also  I  could  not  find  this  time,  and  imagine  they  were  ouly 
some  of  the  less  important  prominence  lines.  Three  contacts 
were  observed  by  some  or  all  of  the  four  different  observers  who 
had  this  matter  in  hand — all  but  the  last. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  Eclipse  expedition  to  Spain  may, 
I  think,  be  considered  successful — but  I  shudder  to  think  how 
narrowly  we  escaped  a  complete  failure. 

To-day  our  instruments  were  all  packed  up,  and  to-morrow 
we  break  up.  I  leave  at  7  A.  M.  for  Madrid,  going  on  to  London 
via  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Verona,  Munich,  Berlin  and  Hamburg. 


Mm  txi  &n$  Bxxxxb. 

Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  in  those  very  entertaining  articles  en- 
titled "The  Whispering  Gallery,"  tells  us  that  Hawthorne  had  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  which  he  had 
read  so  industriously  for  forty  years  that  it  was  nearly  worn  out 
of  its  thick  leathern  cover.  He  also  tells  us  that  Thackeray 
thought  that  if  he  had  read  Fielding  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
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age  his  English  would  have  been  better.  What  Fielding's  influ- 
ence on  Thackeray  might  have  been,  had  they  become  earlier  ac- 
quainted, we  of  course  can  not  know,  but  that  the  indebtebness 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  was  not  a  little,  is  evident ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  tributes  of  regard  for  the  old  novelist  that  are 
so  frequent  in  Thackeray's  works,  we  feel  that  he  almost  wor- 
shipped Fielding. 

That  most  men  who  have  become  distinguished,  especially 
in  literature,  have  had  some  one  anther  or  book  as  a  constant  com- 
panion is  a  fact  sometimes  remarked,  but  very  often  lost  sight  of 
by  the  superficial,  electric  readers  of  to-day.  We  read  many 
books  hurriedly,  few  or  none  carefully.  Our  main  object  seems 
to  be  to  get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  literature  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  glittering,  but  shallow,  conversation  about  it.  We  read  not 
because  we  like  reading  or  books,  not  from  any  desire  for  infor- 
mation, but  simply  because  Fashion  rather  requires  of  us  a  slight 
knowledge  of  books,  as  of  painting  and  music.  We  feel  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  embarrassing  than  to  confess  to  a  fashionably 
dressed,  much  befrizzled  young  lady  that  we  have  not  read 
"Vashti"  or  "St.  Elmo."  We  much  prefer  to  read  all  of  Shakes- 
peare in  a  manner  that  leaves  us  almost  as  ignorant  of  that  au- 
thor as  if  we  had  never  seen  his  works,  than  to  read  Hamlet 
thoroughly.  And  it  were  well  for  us  to  remember  that  Dr.  John- 
son when  he  wrote  "Irene,"  then  27  years  of  age,  had  not  read 
Othello  ;  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  when  forty  years  old  had 
not  read  Shakespeare's  minor  works. 

Since  then,  our  tendency  is  to  read  many  books  without  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted  with  any,  we  ought  to  think  more 
of  the  habit  of  all  distinguished  men  to  have  some  one  author  whom 
we  can  read 'reread,  indeed  study.  An  ancient  philosopher  once 
said  :  "Many  books,  and  many  acquaintances,  bring  a  man  to  a 
levity  of  disposition  and  a  liking  of  change.  He  that  is  every- 
where is  nowhere  ;  but  like  a  man  that  spends  his  life  in  travel 
he  has  many  hosts,  but  few  friends  ;  which  is  the  very  condition 
of  him  that  skips  from  one  book  to  another." 

It  is  said — 

"The  good  Edmuud,  whose  genius  was  such, 
"We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much," 
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read  Bacon's  essays  diligently,  and  Shakespeare  and  Addison 
were  his  constant  companions  in  every  interval  from  graver  studies. 
Demosthenes  was  his  favorite  orator.  We  have  often  heard  of 
the  "odd  volume  of  the  Spectator"  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
studiously  read. 

Py croft  speaks  of  a  "distinguished  literary  character  of  the 
present  day,"  who  in  boyhood  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  bed 
reading  Robinson  Crusoe.  And  his  constaut  excuse  for  any  ab- 
sence or  idleness  was  "Only  reading  Robin — only  Robin."  It  is 
not  advisable,  perhaps,  to  follow  this  noble  example  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  offering  of  a  similar  excuse  for  absence  from  morn- 
ing recitation,  for  it  might  not  meet  with  a  pleasant  reception. 

Voltaire,  it  is  said,  had  usually  on  his  table,  the  "Athalie"  of 
Racine,  and  the  "Petit  Careme"  of  Masillon ;  Grotius  always 
carried  an  edition  of  Seneca  with  him,  so  great  was  his  love  of 
that  author ;  the  favorite  authors  of  Rosseau  are  said  to  have  been 
Plutarch,  Montaigne  and  Locke.  Mr.  Maurice  says  that  Sir 
William  Jones  invariably  read  through  every  year  the  works  of 
Cicero.  "When  Clarendon,"  says  Disraeli,"was  employed  in  writ- 
ing his  history,  he  was  in  a  constant  study  of  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
to  acquire  the  full  and  flowing  style  of  the  one,  and  the  portrait- 
painting  of  the  other."  The  readers  of  his  history  can  testify  to 
the  successful  results  of  this  study.  Mr.  Choate  was  accustomed 
to  translate  a  portion  of  his  favorite  author,  Tacitus,  every  day  ; 
Mr.  Webster  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare, 
but  cared  little  for  other  poets.  Dean  Milman  in  his  memoir  of 
Macaulay  says  "Homer,  and  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  remain- 
ed among  his  constant  and  familiar  studies,  and  no  doubt,  with- 
out controlling  him  to  servile  imitation,  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  his  mode  of  composition  and  on  his  style.'  *  Macaulay 
himself  has  said  that  if  Milton's  great  poems  were  lost,  he  thought 
that  he  could  accurately  commit  to  writing,  at  least,  all  the  first 
books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

Thus  we  see  that  eminent  men,  however  wide  their  reading 
and  extensive  their  knowledge,  have  always  had  one  book  which 
they  read,  studied,  and  cherished  as  an  intimate  friend.  Their 
selections  are  as  varied  as  their  tastes,  but  some  standard  author 
is  always  chosen,  and  the  good  influence   is   always   seen .     One 
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can  not  know  more  than  one  or  two  good  authors  thoroughly,  but 
to  have  that  acquaintance  with  two,  or  even  one,  good  author,  is 
an  incalculable  pleasure  and  an  inestimable  advantage.  "A  man 
who  truly  knows  Shakespeare,  only,  is  the  master  of  a  thousand 
who  have  squeezed  the  circulating  libraries  dry."  A  book  to  our 
taste,  carefully  read,  will  become  to  us  what  Nicholas  Nickleby 
was  to  Thackeray's  daughter,  "who,  when  she  was  happy,  read 
Nicholas  Nickleby ;  when  she  was  unhappy,  read  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby ;  when  she  was  tired,  read  Nicholas  Nickleby ;  when  she  was 
in  bed,  read  Nicholas  Nickleby ;  when  she  had  nothing  to  do, 
read  Nicholas  Nickleby ;  and  when  she  had  finished  the  book, 
read  Nicholas  Nickleby  over  again." 


Samttei  Jjfatjwtj  Ta#lat[,  3tX.  B. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  died  Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  so 
long  known  and  respected  as  the  principal  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy.  The  reputation  of  this  institution,  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  their  age  and  the  nature  of  their  studies,  all  united  to 
render  the  position  of  Dr.  Taylor  most  important  and  responsible, 
and  the  success  of  his  instruction,  the  strength  of  his  character 
and  its  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  his  pupils  gave  his 
name  a  most  high  and  honorable  position  among  American  in- 
structors. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  descended  from  one  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
pioneers  who  settled  in  Londondery,  N.  H.,  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; a  race  of  men  earnest  in  thought,  strong  minded,  of  great 
energy  and  administrative  capacity,  and  that  has  often,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  developed  men  of  sound,  broad  and  scholarly 
culture.  He  was  born  in  Deny,  Oct.  3d,  1807,  and  though  pas- 
sionately fond  of  books,  was  from  youth  occupied  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  fathers  firm.  He  early  developed  a  talent  for  busi- 
ness management,  and  at  fourteen  undertook  the  superintendence 

Vol.  V.— i. 
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of  two  large  farms,  and  his  success  determined  him  to  the  choice 
of  a  farmers  life.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon,  and  in  consequence  of  this  injury  decided  to  enter  pro- 
fessional life.  He  spent  two  years  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  and 
subsequently  prepared  himself  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  of 
our  college.  At  his  matriculation  he  intended  to  become  a  phy- 
sician, but  during  his  course  here  he  was  impressed  with  decided 
religious  convictions,  and  devoted  himself  to  the"  ministry.  He 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  the  class  of  '32,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Here 
he  earned  the  praise  of  his  instructors  for  his  proficiency  in  Bib- 
lical studies,  and  in  '34  became  an  assistant  in  Phillips  Academy. 
The  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  in- 
struction prompted  the  Trustees  to  offer  him  the  permanent  po- 
sition of  assistant  principal,  but  he  declined,  and  although  the 
students  met  in  the  open  air  and  unanimously  requested  the  board 
to  renew  the  invitation,  and  besought  Mr.  Taylor  to  accept  it,  he 
still  refused,  and  soon  became  tutor  at  Dartmouth.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  tutor  was  marked — the  natural  result  of  habits  of 
industry  and  promptness,  united  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  various  bearings  of  subjects  taught  and  a  character  which 
secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  students.  During  his 
tutorship  he  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  '37,  Theological  Seminary.  He  had  often  preached 
during  the  past  year  in  Hanover,  but  refused  the  offer  of  a  pasto- 
rate, in  order  to  undertake  the  duties  of  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  which  post  for  the  last  thirty -three  years  he  has  held 
with  distinguished  honor.  The  history  of  these  years  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  public  life  we  may  hope  to  see  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  appreciates  the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  fitting  only  for 
one  of  his  own  pupils  who  has  known  and  loved  him  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  daily  walk  in  that  smaller  world  of  school  which 
each  year  sent  out  into  busy  life  the  influence  of  his  judicious 
government.  Dr.  Taylor  always  inculcated  reverence  for  au- 
thority as  embodied  in  just  and  reasonable  laws  and  tried  to  in- 
spire in  his  pupils  a  willingness  to  work,  regarding  this  far  more 
than  talent  as  the  basis  of  success. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  published  a  translation,  and  also  an  abridg- 
ment of  Kuhner's  Greek   Grammar,  the   "Methods   of   Classical 
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Study."  and  the  "Value  of  Classical  Study,"  and  for  eighteen 
years  past  has  been  an  editor  of  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra." 

He  visited  Boston  Saturday,  January  28th,  and  was  apparent- 
ly well.  Sunday  morning,  on  entering  the  hall  of  the  Academy 
to  give  the  usual  Bible  lesson,  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor 
and  soon  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  pupils. 

Tom  Brown  was  proud  to  confess  of  his  school  when  under, 
the  great  Arnold,  that  it  was  "the  only  corner  of  the  British  Em- 
pire thoroughly,  wisely  and  strongly  ruled."  And  in  these  days 
when  students  are  often  too  much  governed,  half  governed,  or 
not  at  all  governed,  Dr.  Taylor's  death  will  seem  an  irreparable 
loss  to  those  who  appreciated  his  system,  so  long  sustained  and 
consistently  and  judiciously  administered. 

We  are  confident  that  no  other  instructor  in  America  has 
flitted  so  many  young  men  for  college  as  Dr.  Taylor,  and  his 
death  will  be  sincerely  deplored  by  his  six  thousand  pupils  as 
well  as  by  the  large  circle  of  his  private  friends.  He  was  buried 
Thursday,  Feb.  2d,  from  the  Hall  of  the  Academy,  where  an  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Prof.  Park,  which  furnished  us  with  much  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  personal  history,  and  is  a  faithful  and  loving  tribute 
to  the  character  of  the  noble  man  that  has  gone  B. 


The  most  notable  phase  of  American  society  to-day  is  girls. 
The  restless  and  audacious  American  who  does  Europe  in  a  month 
no  longer  excites  attention.  His  mantle  has  fallen  upon  his  sis- 
ter. The  Englishman  she  astonishes,  and  captivates  the  French- 
man, while  we  middle-aged  citizens  of  her  own  country  are  fill- 
ed with  kindred  emotions.  The  boy  has  changed  less  in  a  centu- 
ry than  she  in  a  decade.  He  has  his  grandfather  held  up  for  ex- 
ample and  is  proud  to  resemble  him.  A  girl  glories  in  being  un- 
like her  grandmother.  Boys  are  now  the  conservatives,  girls  the 
radicals  in  our  social  life.  Boys  seem  essentially  to  follow  a  giv- 
en round.  You  know  what  will  come  next  in  his  case,  that  he 
will  probably  be  noisy,  fast,  and  finally  a  good  citizen.  No  one 
understands  girls.     They  are  anomalies  in  everything. 
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She  speaks  a  language  of  her  own.  Her  vocabulary  is  limi- 
ted, consisting  of  an  adverb  or  two,  several  adjectives  and  inter- 
jections. These  she  articulates  with  great  rapidity ;  but  like  the 
Choctaw  she  trusts  chiefly  to  signs.  Felicitous  combinations  of 
handkerchief,  fan  and  eyes  have  a  meaning  always  intelligible. 
A  frown  will  convey  a  libel ;  a  shrug  ruin  a  reputation.  Rude- 
ness she  too  often  mistakes  for  wit.  A  snub  becomes  in  her 
hannds  a  rapier.  Like  her  talk,  her  letters,  written  in  an  exag- 
gerated, squinting  style  called  fashionable,  are  characteristic,  and 
therefore  charming. 

Her  education  likewise  is  peculiar.  Instead  of  having  a 
thorough  preparation  for  life's  duties,  she  grows  up  very  much  as 
inclination  prompts.  She  has  sipped  at  that  shallow  fount  of 
knowledge,  a  boarding  school,  which  perfects,  as  some  imagine, 
her  manners.  Then  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  enters  society.  By 
the  merest  off-hand  exertion  of  her  talents  she  has  previously  ac- 
quired French  and  Italian  and  read  one  book  of  Caesar.  So  she 
knows  three  languages  beside  her  own.  Mathematics  was  early 
laid  aside,  for  mamma  says  that  "girls  do  not  need  mathematics.'' 
Music,  however,  has  been  her  theme  of  profound  study.  Years  of 
patient  toil  she  has  lavished  upon  it.  In  this  alone  does  her  self- 
reliance  fail  her.  She  makes  it  a  cardinal  tenet  never  to  play  with- 
out notes  and  persuasion.  Her  voice,  for  she  sings,  is  an  airy  va- 
pidity for  which  musicians  have  a  name,  and  her  friends  tell  her 
it  is  sweet,  and  very  expressive.  English  and  Italian  songs  she 
sings  alike  intelligibly.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  her 
music  teacher  has  informed  her,  that  "another  course  of  lessons 
would  make  her  a  prima  donna." 

Her  ambitions  too,  are  characteristic.  She  likes  to  be  called 
literary.  Still  she  bolts  such  heroic  diet  as  Paradise  Lost,  Essays 
on  Man,  and  Shakespeare.  Tennyson,  she  will  tell  you,  is  her  favor- 
ite poet,  though  she  seldom  reads  him,  and  Locksley  Hall  is  the 
finest  production  in  the  language.  Mrs.  Browning  also  she  ad- 
mires, and,  it  is  supposed,  understands.  George  Arnold  she  calls 
a  better  poet  than  Milton.  Novels  she  has  read  many,  still  she 
is  not  that  insatiate  devourer  often  represented.  She  likes  to 
make  a  sensation.  Whether  it  be  in  driving  a  trotting  horse,  or 
in  the  imposing  array  of  a  toilet,  she  is  alike  indifferent.  But 
the  acme  of  pleasure  is  to  be  the  light  about  which  flit  a  circle 
of  moths  with  trisyllabic  surnames,  low  vests  and  silk  scarfs  ex- 
tending to  the  loins. 
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Her  likes  and  dislikes  are  peculiar.  The  mention  of  the 
dentist  or  chiropodist  arouses  in  her  soul  the  deepest  anguish. 
She  has  an  infinite  fund  of  affection,  and  about  it  likes  to  prate. 
The  embraces  and  oscillatory  rites  of  her  intimate  coterie  of 
friends  are  overwhelming.  She  commences  all  her  letters  with 
My  dearest and  still  has  attachment  to  lavish  on  a  pam- 
pered spaniel.  Mamma  and  she  accord  perfectly,  but  papa  does 
not  understand  her.  College  students  she  generally  likes,  but 
"class  leaders,"  to  use  her  own  language,  she  "rates  bores."  How 
peculiar !  Life  is  a  waste,  if  she  cannot,  before  a  score  of  years 
pass,  have  rejected  numerous  offers.  Diatribe  and  monition  she 
heeds  not.     Compliments  never  clog. 

Thus  passes  a  decade  and  a  half  of  life.  Beyond  this  peri- 
od her  gift  of  perpetual  youth  cannot  carry  her.  So  when  the 
meridian  of  her  days  has  come,  her  sun  begins  to  set.  Her  rise 
was  quick,  her  reign  dazzling,  her  fall  gradual.  Her  fundamental 
fault  is  the  failure  to  look  resolutely  into  the  true  import  and 
nature  of  things.  This  pervading  superficialness  is  caused  by 
careless  training,  shallow  education  and  the  excitement  of  a  prom- 
inent political  question.  Time  and  the  reformation  of  these 
abuses  will  alone  correct  the  evil.  Veee  de  Vere. 


From  Brown's  "History  of  the  American  Stage"  the  Chica- 
go Evening  Post  obtains  the  ages  of  certain  leading  people  upon 
the  boards : — 

Edwin  Adams,  36 ;  Edwin  Booth,  37 ;  Mrs.  Bowers,  40£Brig- 
noli,  38  (a  mistake  by  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years);  John  Brough- 
am, 56;  Sher.  Campbell,  40  ;  Couldock,  55;  Ole  Bull,  60;  John 
S.  Clark,  37;  Chanfrau,  40;  Collins,  59;  Charlotte  Cushman,  56; 
Madame  D'Augri,  46 ;  E.  L.  Davenport,  54 ;  La  Grange,  45  ;  Em- 
mett,  29 ;  Florence,  39 ;  Formes,  62 ;  Forest,  61 ;  Susan  Galton, 
21 ;  Hackett,  70  ;  Jefferson,  48 ;  Laura  Keene,  40 ;  Kellogg,  28  ; 
Mrs.  Lander,  40 ;  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  49 ;  Lotta,  23  ;  Mc- 
Vicker,  48;  Annie  Milner,  44;  Maggie  Mitchell,  38;  Murdoch, 
58;  Neafie,  55;  Mrs.  Oates,  21;  John  Owens,  47;  Adelini  Patti, 
27;  Adelaide  Phillips,  37;  Piccolomini,  34 ;  Louisa  Pyne,  35; 
Peter  Richings,  73  (the  veteran  of  the  stage);  Ristori,  44 ;  Mrs. 
Scott  Siddons,  26 ;  Lydia  Thompson,  34 ;  and  Barney  Williams, 
47. 
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IN  TWO  PARTS. 


"Come  right  in,  how  are  you,  Fred  ? 

Find  a  chair,  and  have  a  light." 
"Well,  old  boy,  recovered  yet 

From  the  Mather's  jam  last  night?" 
"Didn't  dance,  the  German's  old." 

"Didn't  you  ?    I  had  to  lead- 
Awful  bore ;  but  where  were  you  ?" 

"Sat  it  out  with  Mollie  Meade ; 
Jolly  little  girl  she  is — 

Said  she  didn't  care  to  dance, 
'D  rather  have  a  quiet  chat — 

Then  she  gave  me  such  a  glance ; 
So,  when  you  had  cleared  the  room 

And  had  captured  all  the  chairs, 
Having  nowhere  else,  we  two 

Took  possession  of  the  stairs ; 
I  was  on  the  lower  step, 

Mollie  on  the  next  above ; 
Gave  me  her  boquet  to  hold — 

Asked  me  to  draw  off  her  glove. 
Then,  of  course,  I  squeezed  her  hand, 

Talked  about  my  wasted  life, 
Said  my  soul  salvation  must 

Be  a  true  and  gentle  wife. 
Then,  you  know,  I  used  my  eyes — 

She  believed  me  every  word ; 
Almost  said  she  loved  me — Jove ! 

Such  a  voice  I  never  heard — 
Gave  me  some  symbolic  flower, 

Had  a  meaning,  oh!  so  sweet; 
Don't  know  where  it  is,  I'm  sure — 

Must  have  dropped  it  in  the  street. 
How  I  spooned !  and  she — ha !  ha ! 

Well,  I  know  it  wasn't  right, 
But  she  did  believe  me  so, 

That  I— kissed  her— pass  a  light." 
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II 
"Mollie  Meade,  well,  I  declare ! 

Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you, 
After  what  occurred  last  night, 

Out  here  on  the  avenue. 
Oh !  you  awful,  awful  girl ; 

There — don't  blush — I  saw  it  all." 
"Saw  all  what?"  "Ahem— last  night— 

At  the  Mather's,  in  the  hall." 
"Oh !  you  horrid — where  were  you  ? 

Wasn't  he  an  awful  goose  ? 
Most  men  must  be  caught,  but  he 
Ean  his  neck  right  in  the  noose. 
I  was  almost  dead  to  dance — 
I'd  have  done  it  if  I  could — 
But  old  Gray  said  I  must  stop, 
And  I  promised  ma  I  would ; 
So  I  looked  up,  sweet,  and  said 

I'd  rather  talk  with  him. 
Hope  he  didn't  see  my  face — 

Luckily,  the  lights  were  dim ; 
Then  how  he  squeezed  my  hand— 

And  he  looked  up  in  my  face 
With  his  lovely  great  big  eyes ; 

Really,  its  a  dreadful  case. 
He  was  all  in  earnest  too ; 

But  I  thought  I'd  have  to  laugh, 
When  he  kissed  a  flower  I  gave, 
Looking — oh !  like  such  a  calf. 
I  suppose  he  has  it  now, 

In  a  wine-glass,  on  his  shelves ; 
It's  a  mystery  to  me 

Why  men  will  deceive  themselves. 
Saw  him  kiss  me !  oh !  you  wretch — 

Well,  he  begged  so  hard  for  one, 
And  I  thought  ther'd  no  one  would  know, 

So  I — let  him— just  for  fun. 
I  know  it  wasn't  really  right 

To  trifle  with  his  feelings,  dear, 
But  men  are  such  conceited  things, 
They  need  a  lesson  once  a  year." — Exchange. 
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Editorial  Jfcates. 

In  presenting  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine  to  our  subscri- 
bers, we  beg  that  they  will  conceive  us  in  their  imaginations  as  assum- 
ing some  truly  dramatic  attitude,  and  bowing  to  them  in  the  most  cere- 
monious manner  possible.  This  is  done  from  courtesy,  and  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  at  the  outset  we  wish  a  friendly  feeling  to  be  engender- 
ed between  them  and  us.  Having  thus  formally  introduced  ourselves, 
in  the  first  place,  a  slight  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  certain 
recently-deceased,  illustrious  graduates  cannot  be  improper. 

The  month  of  January,  1871,  will  be  sadly  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Dartmouth  College.  Since  issuing  our  last  number,  some  of  her 
most  prominent  alumni  have  forever  left  us.  George  Ticknor  and 
Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  are  dead.  In  the  body  of  the  Maga- 
zine will  be  found  their  obituaries,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  in 
this  connection  to  speak  of  them  at  length.  But  it  is  impossible, 
notwithstanding,  to  pass  over  those  names  silently — with  not  even  one 
word  of  sorrow  or  of  praise.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ticknor  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  although  this  college  has  ever  been  eminent  for  statesmen, 
jurists,  scholars  and  divines,  in  the  literary  world  she  has  been  entirely 
surpassed  by  certain  of  her  sister  colleges.  Now  Mr.  Ticknor's 
efforts  have  contributed  immensely  to  place  her  on  somewhat  of  a  level 
in  this  regard  with  the  other  chief  literary  institutions  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Taylor  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  education  of  our 
youth,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  success  was  brilliant  in 
the  extreme.  The  integrity  and  abilities  of  these  men,  and  their  life- 
long, laborious  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  intelligence,  kindly  feel- 
ings and  morality,  command  our  profoundest  esteem  and  admiration. 
They  have  passed  away  earlier,  much  earlier,  than  we  could  have  wish- 
ed. But  they  had  reached  a  fair  and  green  old  age.  They  have  left  behind 
them  memorials  that  can  not  perish.  On  the  tombstone  of  each  may 
be  engraven,  with  the  full  assurance  that  the  injunction  will  be  sacred- 
ly fulfilled,  these  charming,  simple  words  of  Dickens : 
"Lord,  keep  my  Memory  Green'" 


A  "Veteran  Teacher  Fallen.  Died  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  14 
1871,  Dyer  H.  Sanborn.  He  was  an  honorary  alumnus  of  Dartmouth 
of  the  year  1841.  He  was,  for  forty  two  years,  a  teacher  of  common 
schools,  high  schools  and  academies  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. Thousands  of  persons,  now  living,  remember,  with  gratitude, 
his  patience,  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  imparting  knowledge.  He  fitted 
many  students  for  college  and  many  more  for  teaching  and  for  active 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  popular  text-books  and  was  a  liber- 
al contributor  to  the  press.  He  was  also  much  employed  in  public  du- 
ties as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  legislator  and   post-master.    His  work, 
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as  a  Christian,  a  teacher  and  public  servant,  was  well  done.  His  whole 
life  was  devoted  rather  to  the  welfare  of  others  than  his  own.  "The 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed."  He  died  at  the  mature  age 
of  71,  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  after  an  illness  of  one  week.  His  last 
work  was  the  visiting  of  one  of  the  town  schools  of  which  he  was  su- 
perintendent. His  last  speech,  and  almost  his  last  words,  were  uttered 
in  the  school-room. 


While  edifices  such  as  Culver  Hall  are  springing  up  around  us,  and 
while  a  new  Library  building  (possibly  a  Memorial  Hall)  is  contempla- 
ted and  may  be  looked  for  at  no  distant  day,  the  general  voice  of  Han- 
over and  the  College  demands  a  hall  for  lecturing  and  similar  purposes. 
That  such  a  structure  is  a  crying  necessity,  witness  the  frequent  em- 
ployment of  the  College  Church  for  objects  which  are  not  exactly  the 
reverse  of  spiritual — but  certainly  very  far  removed  from  it.  Apart 
from  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  the  church  is  one  of  the  worst  places  for 
speaking  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  enter.  There  is  needed  a 
hall  suitable  for  lecturing,  dancing,  dramatic  entertainments  by  the 
students  and  others,  and  for  speaking  in  general.  We  entertain  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming  that  a  building  of  this  description 
is  more  desirable,  nay,  more  absolutely  indispensable  at  present,  than 
any  which  may  now  be  projected ;  and  we  would  ask  the  Trustees,  who 
will  meet  here  on  the  first  day  of  March,  to  ponder  the  matter,  and 
take  the  proper  measures  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  wish. 


"In  Dartmouth  College  the  interest  of  $1000  pays  the  tuition  of  a 
student,  and,  in  most  cases,  enables  him,  though  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  his  other  expenses."  The  foregoing  appeared  in 
an  article  written  for  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"Do  I  sleep ;  do  I  dream  ? 

Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  ? 
Are  things  what  they  seem, 

Or  is  visions  about?" 

The  interest  of  $1000 !  Now  we  have  a  liberal  proposition  to  make 
precisely  at  this  point.  It  is  this !  If  the  man  who  wrote  that  for  the 
Advertiser,  or  that  man's  son,  or  any  other  man's  son  he  chooses  to 
pick  out,  will  become  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College  for  the  next  four 
years,  and  supports  life  during  that  period  on  the  annual  interest  of 
$1000,  we  who  now  write  this  do  hereby  solemenly  guaiantee  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  him  throughout  his  entire  college  course.  Fur- 
thermore, we  will  stand  godfather  for  his  first-born,  in  case  that  inter- 
esting specimen  of  humanity  has,  as  yet,  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

So  much  for  the  obvious  meaning  of  his  sentence.  He  intended, 
undoubtedly,  to  say  that  the  interest  on  $1000,  plus  what  other  cash  an 
Vol.  V.— j. 
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indigent  student  may  possess,  enables  him  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Whereas,  unless  this  interest  on  $1000  were  given  him  yearly,  he  would 
be  just  so  much  in  arrears  every  twelve  months.  The  average  annual 
expenditure  of  each  student  at  Dartmouth  is  perhaps  $500,  including 
clothing  and  necessary  incidentals.  Some  run  as  high  as  $1200  and 
over;  and  we  know  of  one  man  in  '67  who  spent  $2500  in  his  Senior 
year. 


Will  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  lower  classes  give  us  ear  for  one 
brief  moment  on  the  boating  question?  The  college  days  of  '71  and 
'72  are  ebbing  very  fast ;  they  are  nearly  finished.  Your  Junior  ease 
and  Senior  dignity  have  yet  to  come.  Now  although  within  the  past 
twelve  months  something  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  creating  an  in- 
terest in  boating  matters  here,  it  rests  with  you  to  foster  and  bring 
them  to  vigorous  realities.  You  have  time  before  you.  If  you  set  to 
work  earnestly  and  at  once,  you  can  leave  boating  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition at  Dartmouth  when  you  receive  your  sheepskins.  Besides  boats 
owned  by  private  parties,  each  class  should  have  one  or  more  supported 
by  the  class,  and  used  solely  by  the  class  crew.  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale, 
Bowdoin,  Amherst,  and  other  colleges  are  now  deeply  interested  in 
boating.  The  Amherst  crew  is  distant  six  miles  from  the  water,  but 
that  fails  to  deter  it  from  the  amusement.  You  have  a  river  close  at 
hand,  acknowledged  by  competent  authorities  to  be  favorable  for  row- 
ing purposes.  The  classes  now  are  large,  therefore  the  expenses  of  the 
individual  cannot  be  onerous.  The  exercise  is  healthful,  and  the  inter- 
est, pleasure  and  excitement  acceptable  to  the  general  body  of  the  citi- 
zens and  students,     Will  you  give  the  subject  your  consideration? 


We  recently  overhauled  the  1870-71  catalogue  of  this  college,  and 
found  that  Dartmouth  at  present  has  undergraduates  from  India,  Libe- 
ria, Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  (Canada  West)  and  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
also  from  the  following  nineteen  States :  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minneso- 
ta, Kansas,  California,  Oresron  and  Texas. 


The  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry  says:  "Among  those  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  scientific  research  in  this  country,  there  is  no  one 
who  is  attracting  more  attention  at  home  and  abroad  than  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Dartmouth 
College.  We  have  for  several  years  watched  the  career  of  this  gentle- 
man with  much  interest;  and  we  are  certain  that  there  are  few  men 
living  who  pursue  science  with  more  indefatigable,  intelligent  zeal  than 
Prof.  Young.  He  is  an  honor  to  the  venerable  and  excellent  institution 
with  which  he  is  connected,  and  to  our  common  countrv." 
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To  Subscribers.— We  enclosed  our  bills  for  the  coming  year  to 
subscribers  by  mail,  in  the  January  number,  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  for  fear  that,  as  often  happens,  some  may  have  been  lost.  We  beg 
the  favor  of  a  prompt  remittance  in  all  cases,  accompanied  by  the  bill. 

Pub.  Com. 


One  of  the  finest  criticisms  on  American  literature  that  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  day  was  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Review.  It  may  be  supposed  that  appearing  in  an  English  period- 
ical a  vein  of  undue  depreciation  pervades  the  article.  On  the  contrary, 
it  exhibits  our  literati,  past  and  present,  in  what  is  evidently  their  real 
and  proper  dress.  The  author  apparently  is  familiar  with  our  standard 
literature,  and  is  man  enough  to  lavish  praise,  where  praise  is  due,  and 
administer  sober,  solemn  rebuke  where  that  is  needed.  Such  candid 
criticism,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  foreign  quarter,  shows  us  precisely 
the  position  we  hold  in  literature.  The  writer  affirms  that,  considered 
as  mere  readers,  the  Americans  are  unequalled  by  any  other  people  on 
the  globe.  As  yet,  they  are  imitative  rather  than  original.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  choose  even  a  score  of  names  in  American  litera- 
ture fit  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  front-rank  poets,  novelists  and 
historians.  They  did  not  have  to  build  a  literature,  for  they  found  one 
ready  made.  But  the  great  desideratum  seems  to  be  a  quiet  leisure  and 
repose  from  the  hurry  and  excitement  incident  to  a  comparatively 
newly-settled  country.  Bryant  he  pronounces  the  most  American  of 
our  bards,  Longfellow  and  Poe  the  most  popular,  and  Whittier  the  chief 
lyrist.  As  magazinists,  the  Americans  have  no  superiors,  in  his  esti- 
mation, and  the  essays  in  the  North  American  and  the  Atlantic,  for  ex- 
ample, are  fully  on  a  par  with  any  that  appear  in  English   periodicals. 


Heretofore  there  have  been  complaints,  waitings  and  gnashings  of 
teeth  by  editors  of  this  Magazine — and  all  about  the  management  of 
The  Dartmouth.  Personally  we  have  not  one  word  of  wrath,  of  sar- 
casm, or  of  vituperation  to  fling  against  any  man.  This  frame,  if  you 
will  believe  us  (and  you  have  no  reason  to  suspect  our  veracity),  is  stir- 
red to  its  lowest  depths  by  no  uncontrollable  frenzy  on  any  subject- 
foreign  ov  domestic.  A  breathless  summer's  day  is  not  move  entirely 
lapped  in  peacefulness  and  heavenly  calm  than  is  our  temper  at  this 
moment.  But  we  too  urge  on  the  consideration  of  our  successors  an 
entire  change  of  programme,  as  regards  the  editing  of  this  periodical. 
We  press  this  matter,  solely  because  assured  from  experience  that  the 
change  about  to  be  proposed  will  render  the  Magazine  more  acceptable 
in  every  particular  and  the  editorial  duties  altogether  more  inviting. 
We  deny  absolutely  that  its  management  hitherto  has  favored  its  best 
interests,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Magazine  and  the  literary  reputation 
of  the  College,  another  and  a  better  course  should  at  once  be  adopted. 
Instead  of  stationing  one  new  and  inexperienced  man  at  the  helm  each 
month,  we  would  have  live  editors  chosen    annually   (semi-annually,  if 
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you  please).  To  each  of  these  should  be  allotted  for  his  term  of  office 
that  department  of  the  Magazine  in  which  he  could  achieve  the  best 
success,  and  of  the  five,  one  might  be  head,  or  each  be  chief  in  turn. 
Moreover,  the  Magazine  should  be  mapped  out  into  permanent  depart- 
ments, not  having,  as  at  present,  two  or  three  one  month,  and  a  round 
half  dozen  the  next.  The  present  system,  we  admit,  has  at  least  one 
feature  that  some  may  term  good.  It  tends  most  powerfully  to  develop 
versatility  in  the  editor.  That  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  subject 
now.    You  may  pass  to  the  next  topic. 


Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Tilden  Enterprise,  is  on  our  table.  It  is  a  pa- 
per published  tri-annually  by  the  ladies  of  Tilden  Seminary.  We  de- 
mand an  associated  press.  It  purports  to  have  "the  best  known  writers 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North  America,  South  America,  Tilden  Semi- 
nary and  Botany  Bay,"  contributing  exclusively  to  its  columns.  Your 
journal,  ladies,  strikes  us  favorably,  receives  our  sanction,  and  is  credi- 
table to  all  concerned  in  it.  Permit  us  to  wish  you  an  undeviating 
prosperity  in  your  Enterprise. 


A  new,  comprehensive  and  self-interpreting  family  Bible,  edited  by 
Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  will  soon  be  laid  before  the  public. 


Richard  B.  Kimball  of  N.  Y.,  class  '31,  is  the  orator  of   the  alumni 
association  for  the  next  Commencement. 


An  excellent  article  came  too  late  for  publication ;  consequently  it 
will  not  appear  until  next  month. 


Our  reviews  of  books  and  exchanges  are  unavoidably  crowded  out. 


Anxietas.— No,  you  are  wrong.  The  distance  from  Hanover  to 
West  Lebanon  is  not  1  1-4  miles.  It  is,  in  exact  numbers,  4  miles,  4 
yards,  2  feet  and  1  inch.  But  from  Lebanon  to  Hanover  is  some  18 
leagues. 


Several  weeks  ago,  a  brief  course  of  home,  weekly  lectures  was 
instituted.  Time,  Wednesday  evenings ;  place,  the  Vestry.  The  first 
was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leeds,  on  "The  City  of  Paris ;"  the  second  by  Prof 
Parker,  on  "Christmas  in  Rome,"  and  last  Wednesday,  Prof.  Ruggles 
gave  the  third,  on  "Life  in  Germany." 

Mr.  Chapin  of  New  York  will  lecture  here  on  the  28th  inst.,  and 
probably,  either  Mr.  Sumner  or  Mr.  Colfax  soon  afterward. 

Tutor  Thompson,  assisted  by  experts  picked  from  various  classes, 
will  do  his  utmost  to  amaze  this  goodly  community  by  an  exhibition  in 
light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  towards  the  close  of  the  present  session. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  has  our  sympathy — our  muscle,  if  required. 
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HUxcais. 


Oue  man  about  town  reports  as  follows : — Hanover  indulged  in 
skating  on  the  river,  several  weeks  ago. 

Some  excitement  was  produced  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  month, 
a  Scientific  wofully  afflicted  with  cacoethes  scribendi  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  Boston  Journal.  There  is  nothing  very  alarming 
in  that  exactly ;  but  there  was  something  not  only  alarming  but  incen- 
diary in  what  he  wrote.  It  was  to  this  effect :  That  some  students  of 
the  College  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  burn  down  Reed  Hall,  with  all 
its  valuable  contents,  certain  Seniors  in  the  third  story,  we  suppose, 
being  included  among  the  latter.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  very  se- 
rious charge,  requiring  immediate  and  strict  investigation.  The  worst 
feature  of  it,  in  one  sense,  was  its  entire  untruth.  Whether  the  person 
who  wrote  it,  in  his  capacity  of  sensational  correspondent,  really  be- 
lieved in  it,  took  stock  in  it,  as  they  say,  is  not  for  us  to  unfold.  The 
false  report  had  considerable  of  a  grand  promenade  among  the 
newspapers,  notwithstanding  its  prompt  refutation  by  President  Smith. 
The  real  gist  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  A  Professor  accidentally  left 
some  live  cinders  in  a  basket  on  the  floor  of  Philosophical  Hall,  and 
soon  after  left  and  locked  up  the  latter.  By  them  fire  was  communica- 
ted to  the  floor,  which  destroyed  only  a  very  few  feet  of  it  before  the 
fire  died  out  of  its  own  accord,  owing  probably  to  the  plastering  of  the 
under  floor,  and  a  want  of  draft. 

On  Monday  the  30th  ult.,  the  President  announced  at  prayers  that 
instead  of  the  customary  Biblical  exercises  on  that  morning  he  would 
"talk"  to  the  students  during  a  portion  of  the  hour.  He  did  talk,  and 
very  effectively,  too.  We  heard  him.  Fortunately,  we  were  at  chapel 
that  morning.  First,  he  dragged  the  "Montpelier"  Sophomores  over  the 
coals,  but  lightly  and  with  dispatch.  Next,  the  jovial  but  unfortunate 
persons  who  had  graced  "the  game"  at  Montpejier  with  their  presence, 
were  attacked.  At  the  outset  the  assault  was  confined  mainly  to 
the  front.  Finally,  however,  the  troops  becoming  inspirited  by  exercise 
and  the  consciousness  of  battling  in  a  heavenly  cause,  the  enemy  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  and  literally  slaughtered  without  mercy.  But 
his  very  weightiest  thunderbolts  were  as  yet  evidently  kept  carefully 
in  the  background.  For  what  dread  purpose  was  unknown.  Some 
surmised,  to  be  sure ;  yet  no  man  in  that  opened-mouthed,  breathless 
assemblage  would  have  dared  to  swear  then  and  there  upon  the  Book 
that  his  surmises  were  the  true  ones.  At  last  suspense  was  broken. 
The  artillery  began  to  play.  The  heaviest  known  shot  were  observed 
to  skip  in  delicate  proximity  to  the  devoted  head  of  the  "occasional 
correspondent"  of  the  Journal.  Sitting  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the 
gallery,  that  correspondent,  who  so  graphically  detailed  the  entire  odds 
and  ends  pertaining  to  the  fire,  certainly  received  the  pelting  storm  with 
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the  most  unswerving  equanimity.  "Oh,"  said  we  to  ourselves,  "that 
we  could  thus  composedly  appear  upon  the  church  or  chapel  stage  be- 
fore admiring  audiences !"  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  tempest 
to  its  very  latest  murmur  he  wore  a  smile  that  was  truly  "child-like  and 
bland."  In  fact,  we  ourselves,  who  are  now  racing  neck  and  neck  with 
the  printer's  devil,  in  frantic  efforts  to  keep  a  page  ahead  of  him — we 
ourselves  could  not  possibly  have  assumed  a  more  entirely  unconcerned 
and  bewitching  expression,  if  reposing  on  the  sofa,  with  slippered  feet 
to  the  fire,  a  pleasant  volume  in  hand,  and  the  intended  partner  of  our 
bosom  gaily  lighting  an  Havana  for  our  own  especial  comfort.  Calm- 
ness, intrepidity,  in  trying  circumstances,  is  ever  worthy  of  the  highest 
encomiums.  But  pardon  us !  We  dilate.  The  subject  has  rendered  us 
unusually  prolix.  The  curtain  falls,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  fades 
away  to  the  eye-moistening  strains  of  slow  music. 

The  public  liquor  saloons  of  Hanover  are  still  closed.  However, 
private  establishments,  as  usual,  are  in  full  blast.  Billiards  hold  their 
own  and  give  no  evidence  of  a  decline. 

At  last  it  has  been  decided  definitely  that  the  Black  Crook  will  not 
be  brought  out  here  this  season.  Even  Fechter  and  Miss  Carlotta  Le 
Clercq  may  fail  to  appear  before  us,  after  the  termination  of  their 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  engagement.  But,  as  yet,  nothing  has  been  heard  from 
Booth.  Lydia  Thompson's  troupe  may  star  it  here.  Still,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  Entertain  not  the  ghost  of  a  shadow  of  a  fear,  howev- 
er. We  shall  have  excitement  and  amusement  enough  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  human  being. 

Of  late,  the  Reading  Boom  has  been  attended  to  in  very  excellent 
style.  Would  that  the  gentleman  who  now  cares  for  it,  or  some  equal- 
ly conscientious  Christian,  might  be  its  guardian  hereafter!  It  could 
be  wished  that  the  magazine  department  were  even  fuller  than  it  is 
It  is  disgraceful  to  have  such  periodicals  as  Lippincot^s,  the  Galaxy  and 
the  North  American  Review  omitted.  Nor  may  British  magazines  be 
found  on  either  of  the  tables.  Many  or  all  of  those  mentioned  are  ob- 
tained regularly  by  the  libraries.  But  their  presence  is  as  equally  nec- 
essary in  a  reading  room,  as  in  any  library. 

Enquirers  into  the  state  of  the  weather  are  referred  respectfully, 
yet  firmly,  to  '71's  "Messenger  of  the  gods."  During  the  past  six  weeks 
he  has  garrisoned  the  Observatory  with  a  success  as  marvelous  as  it  is 
unprecedented. 

It  is  a  m  ttter  of  regret  that  many  iSeniors  intending  to  delve  deep- 
ly into  chemical  mysteries,  were  absent  throughout  the  entire  six  weeks. 

No  definite  decision  has,  as  yet,  been  reached  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  vacations. 

Mrs.  S.  Onion  died  recently  at  Chester,  bequeathing  $2000  to  this 
College,  the  rest  of  her  property  to  its  President. 

The  new  bank  building  is  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  third  story.     It  is  the  property  of   the  Dartmouth   Savings 
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Bank,  and  the  College  Treasurer  holds  his  levees  in  the  second  story- 
front. 

Gen.  Thayer  has  given  $2000  more  for  the  endowment  of  the  Thayer 
School,  and  will  soon  raise  the  amount  of  the  foundation  to  $70,000. 

Dartmouth  has  one  of  the  very  finest  gymnasiums  of  any  college 
in  the  country.  To  a  properly  conducted  gymnasium,  a  bath  room  is 
absolutely  essential.  Cannot  arrangements  be  made  for  furnishing  us 
with  one  ?  Who  speaks  first  ?  Hold !  gentlemen ;  not  all  together. 
This  clamor  is  outrageous.    It  is  deafening. 

A  new  frame  structure  will  soon  be  erected  on  the  agricultural 
grounds.  It  will  contain  dormitories,  and  a  commodious  dining  hall 
for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  students. 

During  the  recent  cold  spell  the  students  and  a  part  of  the  Faculty 
attended  prayers  with  commendable  promptitude. 

Prof.  Woodman  is  back  from  Florida,  happily  improved  in  health ; 
and  Prof.  Young  will  soon  be  home  from  Europe. 

A  letter  was  directed  to  "Lhabellonne,"  K.  H.  Lebanon  probably 
was  meant. 


Some  hapless  being  gave  birth  to  the  following : — Why  is  a  new- 
born babe  like  the  relief  of  Lucknow  ?  Aus. — Because  it  is  the  long- 
expected    sucker. Yale    asks  Harvard   to  row  on  a    straightaway 

course. The  average  expenditure  for  the  college   course   at  Yale  is 

$4000,  of  which  $000  is  recklessly  squandered. The  N".   W.    (Mich.) 

University  has  a  girl,  and  Amherst  glories  in  twins.    Let  us  trust,  clear 

friends,  that  these  institutions  of  learning  are  progressing  favorably. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  after  you  graduate  ?"  said  a  gentleman  to  a 
Williams  student  who  is  fitting  for  the   ministry.     "Damfino,"   replied 

the  youth,  "preach  the  gospel,  I  spose." A  Yale  Junior   returned   a 

book  to  the  library,  with  a  hair-pin  in  it  as  a  book  mark. Olive  Logan 

says,  "When«ver  I  see  a  really  beautiful  girl,  I  always  feel  like  putting 

my  arms  about  her  and  kissing  her."     Our  fix,  exactly. We  know  of 

a  barber  shop  whose  two  colored  proprietors   are   named   respectively 

Coke  and  Blackstone. "We  all  owe  something  to  our  college,"  as  the 

Senior  said  when  he  left  without  paying  his  debts. -Ex. Sydney  Smith 

called  D.  Webster  a  steam  engine  in  trowsers. — An  exchange  prays  de- 
voutly for  the  abolition  of  obligatory  church  attendance,  and  says  ex- 
periments in  that  line  have  succeeded. The    College  Herald  obtains 

this  law  from  the  Williams  '  and  Mary  College  statute  book:  "Be  it 
ordained  that  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  (except  in  that  modera- 
tion which  becomes  the  prudent  and  industrious  student)  be  prohibit- 
ed. No  liquors  shall  be  furnished  at  the  college  table,  except  beer,  ci- 
der, toddy,  or  spirits  and  water." A  Yale  joker  placed  over  the  chap- 
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el  door  a  R.  R.  sign  marked,  "To  Providence  and  Way  Stations."  The 
Chronicle  thinks  the  latter  part  of  that  sign  uncomfortably  indefinite. 

The  Va.  Univ.  Mag.  thus  sweetly  discoureth  on  an  opponent:— 

"Well!  we  all  know  what  those  letters  spell,  and  no  one  will  fail  to 
pronounce  the  gentleman  as  odoriferous  a  specimen  of   sulphurefced 

hydrogen    as   was    ever    generated  to    offend     the     olfactories." 

Williams    has    150  students,  two  papers  and  a  magazine. 33  Vas- 

sar  ladies  lately  became  Bachelors  of  Art. "There  are   more  pretty 

girls  in  Burlington,  1ST.  J.,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  U.  S."  It  is 
safe  to  say  the  writer  of  that  has  never  seen  Hanover. — An  entomolog- 
ical Cornell  Prof,  is  amazingly  interested  in  pancakes ;  since  they  are 
the  grub  that  makes  the  butter-fly. 


Bell,  Samuel  N".  class  of  '47,  is  Democratic  candidate  for  the  second 
Congressional  district  of  1ST.  H. 

Burleigh,  Dr.  Wm.  H.,  '51,  died  lately  at  his  residence,  Tower  Hill, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Copp,  Amasa,  '12,  of  Wakefield,  died  on  the  7th  ult. 

Dearborn,  Josiah  G.,  '67,  is  the  Democratic  and  Labor  Reform  can- 
didate for  Councillor  in  the  third  district. 

Emerson,  Rev.  Brown,  D.  D.,  '02,  for  sixty-six  years  pastor  of  the 
South  Chnrch,  in  Salem,  is  ninety-four  years  of  age. 

Fiske,  Prof.  H.  M.,'52,  is  Math.  Prof,  in  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Hunt,  Nathan  P.,  '66,  is  Republican  candidate  for  Register  in  Hills- 
borough County. 

Morris,  Geo.  S.,  '61,  formerly  tutor  here,  is  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess as  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages  at  Univ.  of  Mich.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  advantages  while  abroad,  and  now  reaps  the  harvest  of 
"blushing  honors." 

Richards,  Dr.  Josiah,  '15,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  died  in 
Claremont  on  the  29th  ult,  aged  eighty-six. 

Selden,  Walter  A.,  '66,  once  pitcher  on  the  nine,  is  partner  in  the 
the  Gowanda  Agricultural  Works,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Shepard,  Lucius  G.,  '69,  C.  S.  D.,  is  now  in  Jersey  City,  and  contem- 
plates the  propriety  of  entering  the  blissful  hymeneal  bonds,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Dover,  (IS".  H.)  young  lady. 

Taylor,  Samuel  Harvey,  '32,  died  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  29th. 

Ticknor,  George,  '07,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26. 

Willard,  James  R.,  '67,  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa.,  was  made 
forever  happy  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Julia  M.  Hobart,  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Union  City,  Michigan.  The  bride  is  niece  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hurd,  of  the  latter  city. 
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^txpet}  Barnes  in  Bsw  Jfaropstot^a 

Coleridge  remarks  "that  the  history  of  a  word  is  often  worth 
more  than  the  history  of  a  campaign."  This  is  specially  true  of 
proper  names.  England,  alone,  has  about  thirty  thousand  sur- 
names. They  originated  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  A.  D., 
1066.  Originally,  men  had  but  one  name.  When  heathen  na- 
tions became  christians,  they  received  new  names,  usually  of  He- 
brew origin.  Of  course,  many  families  had  the  same  name,  and 
they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  sobriquets  or  nick  names. 
When  these  new  converts  became  citizens,  owned  land  and  held 
offices,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  them  by  such  appella- 
tions as  would  be  recognized  in  law.  Hence  sur-names  were  in- 
vented. These  were  so  called  because  "they  were,  at  first,  writ- 
ten, not  in  a  direct  line  after  the  Christian  name,  but  above  it,  be- 
tween the  lines,"  and,  hence  they  were  called,  in  Latin  supra  nom- 
inee;  in  Italian,  supra  nome  ;  inFrench,  surnoms — over-names. 
The  "sur"  is  the  French  preposition,  meaning  "over,"  not  the  En- 
glish Sir,  which  is  formed  from  the  Latin  "senior,"  which  in  the 
Romance  tongues  became  Senhor,  Seigneur  and  Sieur,  and,  in 
English,  passed  into  Sire  and  Sir.  The  Latin  word  for  mistress, 
"domina"  with  the  prefix  "mea,"  my,  has  undergone   a   more   re- 

Vol.  V.— k. 
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markable  transformation.  Mea  domina  has  passed  into  "madame ," 
"madam,"  "marm,"  "mum,"  and  "m"  as  in  the  response  of  the 
maid  of  all  work  "yes  'm  ;"  which  means,  etymologically,yes,  my 
lady.  The  names  of  places  of  Saxon  origin  are  often  compoun- 
ded of  two  or  more  primitive  roots.    An  old  proverb  says : 

"In  ford,  in  ham,  in  ley  and  ton 
The  most  of  English  surnames  run." 

As  the  names  of  men  and  of  their  residences  are  often  identical, 
this  distich  applies  to  local  as  well  as  surnames.  Mr.  Lower 
adds  to  these  familiar  terminations,  the  following  : 

"Ing,  Hurst  and  Wood,  Wick,  Sted  and  Field, 
Full  many  English  surnames  yield ; 
With  Thorpe  and  Bourne,  Cote,  Caster,  Oke, 
Combe,  Bury,  Don  and  Stowe  and  Stoke, 
With  Ey  and  Port,  Shaw,  Worth  and  Wade 
Hill,  Gate,  Well,  Stone  are  many  made. 
Cliff,  Marsh,  and  Mouth  and  Down  and  Sand, 
And  Beck  and  Sea  with  numbers  stand." 

Ford,  from  the  Saxon  Faran,  English  fare,  to  go  or  pass, 
means  a  place  where  a  stream  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  passable. 
Ham  is  the  Saxon  for  home.  Ley,  Lea,  Leigh,  or  Legh,  is  a  pas- 
ture or  field  ;  Ey,  Ig  or  Ea,  either  denotes  an  island  or  a  place 
near  to  the  water.  Ton,  Tune  or  Town,  denotes  an  enclosure. 
Hurst  is  a  wood  or  grove  ;  Wick,  a  village,  castle  or  fort ;  Stow 
a  permanent  residence  or  mansion  ;  Sted  a  fixed  abode  ;  Conlbe, 
a  valley ;  Cot,  a  cottage  :  Thorpe,  a  village  ;  Worth,  a  farm,  or 
estate.  Burg,  Bury  or  Borough,  a  hill  or  strong-hold.  Thorpe, 
is  of  Danish  origin.  It  occurs,  as  prefix  and  suffix,  in  more  than 
three  hundred  local  English  names.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
ham.  The  termination  "ing"  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  in  the 
Gothic  dialects :  1st.  It  means  a  son  or  descendant ;  .  as  in  the 
Saxon,  Byrning  is  the  son  of  Byrn ;  in  the  Swedish  Skiolding  is 
the  son  of  Skiold.  2d.  It  means  action  when  affixed  to  a  verb, 
as  in  burning,  feeding,  etc.  3d.  It  means  a  field  or  country  and  is 
found  in  Icelandic  and  German  proper  names;  as  Lotharingen 
the  country  of  Lothar.  Bee  and  Burne  are  Saxon  words  mean- 
ing brook  or  stream  ;  they  often  appear  in  names  of  places  as 
Beckford,  Beckley,  Beckwith,  Burnham. 
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The  Celts  or  Kelts  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  ;  of  course,  they  have  left  many  names  of  places  and  oi 
men  in  the  English  language.     An  old  couplet  runs  thus  ; 

"By  tre,  ros,  pol,  Ian,  caer  and  pen, 
You  know  the  most  of  Cornish  men." 

We  may  add,  also,  that  by  these  monosyllables,  used  as  pre- 
fixes or  suffixes,  you  may  detect  many  Celtic  names  of  places. 
These  words  mean,  in  English,  a  town,  a  heath,  a  pool,  a  church, 
a  rock,  and  a  head  or  promontory.  Our  local  and  surnames  are 
borrowed  from  all  the  successive  races  that  have  peopled  Great 
Britain :  the  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  These 
names  were  originally  significant  of  natural  features  in  places 
or  of  something  peculiar  in  form,  color,  figure,  residence  or  occu- 
pation in  men.  With  us,  they  have  lost  their  original  meanings 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  positive  misnomers,  etymologically  con- 
sidered. 

NAMES  OF  TOWNS. 

Acworth  is  composed  of  Ac  or  Aec  an  oak  and  Worth 
laud  or  estate,  and  is  equivalent  to  Oak-land. 

Alton ;  the  first  element  is  uncertain.  One  author  forms 
the  word  from  ea,  water  and  ton,  a  town ;  "a  place  near  the  water." 

Alexandria  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  town,  built  by  Alexan- 
der, which  word  in  the  Greek,  means  "an  aider  of  men." 

Alstead ;  the  first  root  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  formed  from 
the  Saxon  aid,  old  and  sted,  a  fixed  abode  or  home,  meaning  old 
home ;  as  Alford  is  oldford. 

Allenstown;  Allen  is  from  Alan,  or  Ulfwin,  "wolf  of  victory" 
the  name  of  a  chief;  and  town  is  the  Saxon  ton,  an  enclosure. 

Amherst  is  possibly  composed  of  Ham,  home,  and  hurst  or 
herst  a  grove,  a  town  in  the  forest.  Some  derive  the  first  root 
from  Hamo,  a  sheriff  of  Kent. 

Antrim  so  named  from  a  county,  in  Ireland  whence  the  an- 
cestors of  many  of  its  inhabitants  had  emigrated  in  1719,  and  in 
subsequent  years. 

Andover ;  An,  Andr,  Endr,  in  the  names  of  towns  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abbreviations  of  Andred  or  Andrew ;  as  An-caster 
Anston.    And-efer  now  Andover  or  Andred's  place  near  a  stream 
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Atkinson ;  Atkins  is  derived  by  Camden,  from  At,  an  abbre- 
viation of  Arthur  and  Kins,  a  child,  allied  to  the  German  Kind,  a 
child,  meaning  the  son  of  Arthur ;  as  Wilkins  is  the  son  of  Will 
and  Simkins  the  son  of  Sim.  Atkinson  is  the  son  of  Atkins  or  the 
grandson  of  Arthur,  which  in  the  Celtic  means  a  strong  man,  a 
hero. 

Barnstead  ;  barn  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  two  Sax- 
on words,  "bere,"  barley  and  "ern,"  a  place ;  Barnstead  would 
seem  to  mean  "Barley-place-home."  Barton  is  barley  town ;  and 
Berwick  is  barley  village. 

Barrington ;  Baring  means  the  children  of  Bera,  a  Saxon  no- 
ble ;  Barrington,  the  town  of  the  children  of  Bera,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, England. 

Bartlett  is  a  diminutive  of  Bartholomew  which  in  Hebrew 
means  "the  son  that  suspends  the  waters.1' 

Bath  from  the  Saxon  "baeth"  or  "bad,"  a  bathing  place,  giv- 
en to  a  town  in  Somerset,  famed  for  its  hot  baths. 

Bedford  is  said  to  be  derived  from  "beado"  and  "ford,"  mean- 
ing battle-ford  or  slaughter  ford.  Bosworth  gives  bedican  to  be- 
dike  and  ford,  "a  fortified  passage." 

Bennington  is  supposed  to  mean  the  town  of  the  children  of 
Binna.  Ben  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  Benjamin.  The  town  of 
Bennington,  in  Vermont,  and  that  of  the  same  name  in  N".  H. 
were  named  in  honor  of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth. 

Bethlehem  is  Hebrew  and  means  house  of  bread.  The  prio- 
ry of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  was  converted  by  Henry  VIII  into 
a  hospital  and  was  shortened  into  Bedlam. 

Boscawen  is  a  name  of  Cornish  origin  and  signifies  "a  house 
surrounded  by  elder  trees." 

Bow  is  so  named  from  the  curve  in  the  river  Merrimac. 

Bradford  means  broad  ford.  There  is  a  town  of  that  name 
on  the  Avon,  which  is  Celtic  for  river. 

Brentwood  is  burnt  wood,  a  town  in  England,  in  the  county 
of  Essex  which  means  East  Saxons. 

Bridgwater  needs  no  interpretation. 

Bristol  is  Welsh  in  origin,  from  "bris,"  broken  and  "tol,"  a 
chasm ;  a  city  built  near  the  cleft  mountain,  where  the  Avon 
runs  to  the  sea. 

Brookfield  reveals  its  own  origin. 
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Brookline  is  equally  intelligible. 

Campton  is  Camp-town. 

Canaan  is  borrowed  from  the  Bible  and  means  low  land. 

Candia  is  the  modern  name  of  Crete,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  named,  by  the  ancients,  Creta  or  chalk,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  that  earth  found  there ;  and  Candia  may  be  allied  to  the 
Latin  verb  candeo,  to  shine  or  glisten. 

Canterbury  is  the  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  the  capitol 
of  Cainte  or  Kent ;  and  they  spelled  it  "Cant- war a-byrig,"  which 
means  the  stronghold  of  the  people  of  Kent. 

Carroll  is  named  in  honor  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton, 
one  of  the  revolutionary  patriots. 

Centre  Harbor  speaks  for  itself. 

Charlestown  originally  called  No.  4  was  heroically  defended 
by  Capt.  Phineas  Stevens  and  thirty  brave  associates,  for  three 
days,  in  April,  1747,  against  four  hundred  French  and  Indians 
under  the  command  of  Mons.  Debeline.  Capt.  Stevens,  for  his 
gallant  conduct,  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword,  by  Sir 
Charles  Knowles,  and  in  honor  of  the  baronet,  the  town  was  after- 
wards called  Charlestown. 

Chester,  in  all  English  names  of  places,  means  camp,  from 
the  Latin  "Castra."  It  indicated  a  Roman  encampment.  Ches- 
terfield is  the  site  of  a  camp. 

Field  is  ±rom  the  Saxon,  "fyllan,"  to  fell,  and  indicates  a  plain 
from  which  the  trees  have  been  felled. 

Chichester  is  a  town  in  Sussex  or  South  Saxons,  and  signi- 
fies the  camp  of  Cissa,  one  of  the  Saxon  chiefs.  It  was,  at  first, 
written  "Cissanceaster." 

Claremont  is,  probably,  of  French  origin  ;  clair  and  mont, 
noble  mountain. 

Colebrook  ;  the  first  root  of  this  word  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
Coin,  in  English  names,  is  from  the  Latin  Colonia,  and  desig- 
nates a  Roman  colony.  Six  towns  in  England  are  named  Colne. 
Lincoln  terminates  with  the  same  word.  The  Saxon  words  "cal" 
means  also,  cole  and  cool. 

Columbia  is  derived  from  Columbus. 

Concord — "in  regard  to  this  name,"  says  Dr.  Bouton,  "the 
uniform  tradition  is,  that  it  was  designed  to  express  the  entire 
unanimity  in  purpose  and  action  which  had  characterized  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Rumford  during  the  period  of  their  controversy  with 
the  proprietors  of  Bow,  and  indeed,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
Penacook. 

Conway  is  of  Celtic  origin,  from  Con,  head  or  chief,  and  wy> 
a  river. 

Cornish  is  also  a  Celtic  word,  from  Cornwall.  This  word 
is  variously  interpreted  to  mean  the  horn  or  promontory  of  the 
Gaels  ;  or,  "the  altars  of  the  Gael." 

Dalton  is  dale  town. 

Danbury  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Danes. 

Danville  is  the  village  of  the  Danes. 

Deerfield  is  the  pasture  of  the  deer. 

Deering  is  the  field  of  the  deer ;  as  Derby  is  the  home  of 
the  deer. 

Derry,  like  Druid,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic 
deru,  an  oak. 

Dorchester,  in  old  English,  Doreceaster,  from  the  Celtic,  dwr, 
water  and  the  Latin  Castra,  a  camp. 

Dover  from  the  Celtic  dwr  or  dwfwr,  water,  and  means  the 
town  upon  the  water  in  Kent.  The  Romans  called  the  place 
Dubrae. 

Dublin  is  of  Irish  origin.  Dubh,  in  Celtic,  is  black ;  Lyn  or 
Linne  is  a  Pool  or  Lake ;  Dublin  is  Black  Pool.  Durham  is  deer 
home. 

Dummer,  from  the  Danish  Dommer,  a  judge  or  arbiter,  the 
name  of  a  man. 

Dunbarton,  first  called  Starkstown,  was  named  from  a  town 
and  castle,  in  Scotland,  near  which  Stark's  ancestors  lived. 

Eaton  is  water  town. 

Kingston,  is  King's  town. 

Effingham  is  the  home  of  the  children  of  Effa  or  Uffa,  a  fa- 
mous king  of  the  East  Angles,  A.  D.  575. 

Enfield  is  the  end  of  the  open  country. 

Epping  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  may  be  from  the  Saxon, 
"Aeps"  an  aspen  and  "ing,"  a  meadow. 

Epsom  is  by  some  derived  from  Ebba,  meaning  Ebba's  home  ; 
by  others  from  aeps,  an  aspen,  meaning  the  home  of  the  aspens. 
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$,  Bit  ni  Wtwfiigu  giwsspTOiisttcs. 

At  Sea,  Dec.  1,  1870. — This  first  day  of  winter  has  been  a 
bright  beautiful  specimen  of  what  we  hope  for  in  southern  Spain. 
It  is  more  like  a  day  at  home  in  early  September  than  anything 
else  I  can  think  of;  there  was  a  very  slight  haze,  but  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  sea  was  like  glass.  We  hope 
to  reach  Gibraltar  to-night,  and  just  what  my  route  will  be 
then  I  do  not  yet  know.  Our  voyage  from  Southampton  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one,  though  Sunday  night  and  Mon- 
day in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  very  rough  and  dirty.  Yesterday 
we  called  at  Lisbon  to  deliver  the  mails,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  go  on  shore  at  all,  and  as  there  was  a  thick  fog  we  saw  but 
little  of  the  city,  though  we  lay  in  the  river  nearly  all  day,  not 
daring  to  go  out  till  it  should  clear  up.  We  finally  got  off  about 
7,  P.  M.,  and  our  last  night's  sail  was  a  very  beautiful  one.  It  is 
bright  moonlight  now,  and  so  warm  that  one  could  be  on  deck 
comfortably  without  any  overcoat  even  till  midnight. 

Gibraltar,  Dec.  2,  1870.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  interest  in 
this  wonderful  place  to-day,  that  I  will  sit  down  and  write  again, 
though  I  mailed  a  letter,  written  on  the  Poonah,  only  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  fine,  warm  and  moonlit,  and  I 
confess  to  a  strange  exhilaration  of  spirits  as  the  coast  of  Africa 
first  came  in  sight,  and  then  the  lights  of  Tarifa  and  Europa  point. 
We  steamed  into  the  harbor  just  at  9  o'clock.  The  evening  gun  was 
fired  as  we  were  entering,  but  we  did  not  come  to  anchor  till  about 
half  an  hour  later,  and  it  was  nearly  11  o'clock  before  we  obtained 
permission  to  go  on  shore.  Being  a  military  post  no  one  is  allowed 
to  land  after  gun-fire  except  by  special  permission,  which  is  rarely 
granted.  Passengers  who  arrive  too  late  are  generally  obliged  to 
spend  the  night  on  a  hulk  in  the  harbor,  but  as  there  were 
some  thirty  of  us,  and  the  American  astronomers  among  them, 
exception  was  made  in  our  favor.  While  we  were  waiting  in  the 
harbor  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  grand  old  rock  behind  it  was 
most  enchanting.  We  were  at  last  taken  to  the  shore  by  small 
boats,  half  a  dozen  passengers  or  so  in  each  boat,  landed,  after  a 
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two  mile  row,  on  the  pier,  questioned  as  to  name,  destination,  pass- 
port, &c,  put  upon  a  "jaunting  car,"  and  at  last  about  12  o'clock, 
set  down  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel.  Here  after  much  tribulation 
and  running  around  of  chambermaids,  (Spanish,  fat  and  black) 
we  were  at  last  installed  in  comfortable  rooms,  where  we  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep.  I  slept  with  open  windows  and  was  annoyed 
by  a  mischievous  mosquito.  In  the  morning  the  noise  awoke  me 
early,  and  looking  down  the  narrow  crooked  street  I  saw  the  most 
motley  crowd  that  I  ever  looked  on.  A  train  of  pack  mules  with 
jingling  sleighbells,  donkeys  by  the  dozen — red-coated  British 
soldiers — London  dandies  on  ,  horseback — turbaned  Moors — 
Arabs  with  their  white  bournouses — Spaniards,  men  and  pretty 
women — and  some  fair  English  girls — a  bare-footed  cowled  monk 
— some  sisters  of  charity — a  train  of  goats  going  to  be  milked — 
a  boy  with  a  pet  monkey.  I  couldn't  enumerate  all  in  an  hour. 
On  my  left  was  the  bay  with  its  vessels,  and  on  my  right  the 
mountain.  As  I  write  a  Highland  company  marches  by  with  the 
bagpiper  at  the  head  "skirling"  with  all  his  might. 

After  breakfast  we  went  down  to  get  our  permits  to  remain 
in  the  town,  and  to  visit  the  Rock  ;  and  then  we  went  at  the 
Rock,  five  of  us  together,  with  our  commissionaire.  We  climbed 
and  climbed  over  the  rough  road,  and  through  the  wonderful  gal- 
leries cut  in  the  solid  rock,  till  we  reached  the  very  summit,  near- 
ly fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  water ;  on  one  side  the  preci- 
pice falling  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  Mediteranean;  on  the 
other  sloping  steeply  to  the  bay.  Across  the  bay,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  vessels,  the  Spanish  town  of  Algeciras,  and  Tarifa  point; 
to  the  northeast  the  lofty  mountains  of  Spain,  looking  like  a  New 
Hampshire  landscape  of  summer;  and  opposite,  the  straits,  Ceuta 
and  the  hills  of  Barbary — the  whole  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
panoramas  I  ever  saw.  Then  as  we  came  down  on  the  south-west 
face  of  the  rock,  we  passed  into  a  tropical  vegetation.  There  is 
a  kind  of  dwarf  palm  which  is  very  abundant ;  then  there  were 
enormous  aloes,  (century  plant,)  with  flower  stalks  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  high  or  more ;  also  great 
cacti,  prickly  pears  and  geraniums,  all  in  blossom — fig  trees,  orange 
trees  and  mulberries,  with  a  host  of  others  whose  names  our  guide 
could  not  tell  us.  Everything  but  the  sea  and  the  rock  and  the 
faces  of  my  companions  was  stranger  and  more  foreign  than  any- 
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thing  I  ever  saw  before.  As  we  passed  through  the  alameda  or 
park,  I  bought  oranges  four  for  a  penny,  and  was  cheated  at  that; 
I  should  have  had  six.  We  reached  our  hotel  about  5  o'clock, 
well  wearied  with  our  ten-mile  walk,  but  feeling  as  if  we  had 
seen  more  that  was  really  memorable  than  in  all  the  rest  of  our 
journey  hitherto.  We  hope  to  go  across  to  Tangier  in  Morocco, 
which  is  said  to  be  if  possible  a  still  more  polyglot  kind  of  town 
than  this — at  any  rate  it  is  in  Africa. 

Dec.  7th.  Our  trip  to  Africa  is  at  last  accomplished.  Tangier 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  a  Moorish  and  Arab  town  of  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  packed  into  a  space  smaller  than  that  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Hanover,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall.  We  reached  there 
about  4,  P.  M.  There  is  no  wharf,  so  we  were  taken  off  in  small 
boats  to  the  landing;  but  as  the  beach  is  shelving  the  boats  can- 
not go  quite  to  the  shore,  and  from  the  boat  we  were  carried  to 
the  dry  land  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Arabs  who  took  us  up  one 
by  one  pickaback.  The  whole  scene  was  wonderfully  strange 
and  exciting ;  the  half  naked  Arab  boatman  and  pickabackers 
and  their  incomprehensible  jabber,  the  white  walled  city  on  the 
hills  before  us  with  its  minarets,  towers  and  domes,  and  the  broad 
bay  behind.  On  naming  the  hotel  to  which  we  intended  to  go, 
a  handsome  young  Arab,  the  so  called  commissionaire  of  the  house, 
at  once  took  us  in  tow,  drove  off  the  beggars  and  porters  and  led 
us  through  the  arched  gateway  and  the  steep  narrow  streets  to 
the  hotel.  His  name  was  Mohammed  El  Hadi,  a  pleasant  fellow, 
but  a  great  rogue,  without  whom  however,  we  couldn't  have  got 
along  at  all.  He  spoke  very  fair  English.  Our  rooms  at  the  hotel 
were  lofty,  dilapidated  and  almost  without  furniture,  except  fleas. 

It  was  the  Fast  of  Ramadan,  and  all  night  the  streets  were 
full  of  the  noise  of  torn  toms,  pipes  and  musketry,  so  that  sleep  was 
nearly  impossible.  In  the  morning  we  went  through  the  city 
and  made  some  purchases  of  Moorish  curiosities.  There  is  not  a 
wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind  in  the  city,  and  the  streets  are  only 
about  eight  feet  wide,  full  of  mules,  donkeys,  camels  from  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  now  and  then  a  horse  with  some  foreigner  upon  his 
back.  Just  outside  the  city  was  encamped  a  troop  of  Hadjis, 
(Mecca  pilgrims,)  Mussulman  fanatics  who   spat  on   the   ground 

Vol.  V.— l. 
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and  cursed  the  "Christian  dogs"  as  we  went  by.  The  tempera- 
ture was  about  60°,  the  sun  bright  and  clear,  and  in  a  garden 
that  we  passed  through,  cacti,  geraniums  and  aloes  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  orange  trees  full  of  fruit.  There  were  few  palm 
trees,  many  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  and  some  figs.  Altogether 
I  shall  always  remember  the  visit  to  Tangier  as  one  of  the  most 
unique  events  of  my  life. 


It  requires  time  to  study  the  habits  and  customs  of  any  peo- 
ple. Though  a  person's  first  impressions  are  generally  correct, 
still  there  is  a  liability  of  being  misled,  if  a  person  trusts  in  them 
too  implicitly.  Whatever  views  the  writer  of  this  article  may 
put  forth,  he  wishes  all  to  understand  that  they  are  his  first  im- 
pressions ;  and  that,  perhaps,  a  longer  experience  will  lead  him 
to  modify  some,  and  strengthen  others. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  New  Englander  in  going 
South,  is  his  own  ignorance  of  Southern  matters.  He  discovers 
that  things  are  not  as  he  expected  to  find  them,  or  as  the  majori- 
ty of  New  England  people  are  educated  to  believe  they  are.  He 
sees  that  the  Northern  people  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  rep- 
resentations of  political  men,  and  have  come  to  regard  the  South- 
ern people  in  a  sort  of  suspicious  light,  instead  of  considering 
them  as  friends  and  members  ot  a  common  brotherhood. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  let  us  take 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  the  writer  is  located,  and  consider 
for  a  short  time  the  facts  presented.  Let  us  remember  that  she 
is  not  only  a  Gulf  State,  and  accordingly  has  all  the  benefits  of 
such  a  location  in  soil  and  climate;  but  also  that  she  is  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Both  these  circumstances 
combine  to  make  her  one  of  the  most  productive  states  in  the 
Union.  In  raising  cotton  she  has  ranked  foremost,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  state  is  yet  to  be  cleared  of  the  native  forests. 
The  material  interests  of  the  whole  country  demand  that  such  a 
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state  should  be  in  a  healthy  political  condition,  and  her  resources 
developed  to  the  utmost  extent.  Yet,  no  one  familiar  with  the 
South  can  deny  that  since  the  war  she  has  rather  been  kept  down 
than  raised  up,  and  that  society,  and  all  business  matters  are  in 
an  abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition.  While  all  are  glad  that 
slavery  has  been  swept  away,  we  believe  every  candid  man  will 
agree  with  us  in  the  assertion  that  giving  the  negroes — in 
their  present  condition — all  the  rights  of  the  whites,  is  one  of 
the  worst  evils  that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  society.  We 
believe  no  man  should  be  allowed  the  right  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, until  some  fixed  standard  has  been  attained — no  matter 
what  his  race  or  color  may  be.  When  the  negro  shall  have 
reached  this,  we  shall  be  the  last  to  dissent.  In  the  North  the 
vote  of  an  unqualified  negro  amounts  to  but  little,  because  they 
are  so  few,but  in  the  Southern  States, where  they  constitute  more 
than  half  the  population,  the  case  is  far  different.  In  the  county 
where  the  writer  resides,  the  whites  number  5,268,  and  the  blacks 
10,748.  In  the  registered  votes  of  the  state,  the  blacks  outnum- 
ber the  whites  by  21,030  votes.  Under  the  reconstruction  acts, 
at  least  15,000  white  votes  are  disfranchised  in  this  state  alone. 

As  a  class  the  negroes  are  an  idle  and  indolent  set  of  people. 
Since  they  obtained  their  freedom,  the  great  bulk  of  them  are 
willing  to  work  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  mere  liv- 
ing. In  their  habits  they  are  low  and  demoralized.  The  tenden- 
cy among  them  is  to  leave  the  country  and  accumulate  in  the 
towns  and  larger  places,  where  they  soon  fall  into  dissipation  of 
all  kinds.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  an  honest  voter  at  the  North 
who  would  favor  negro  suffrage,  if  he  could  see  them  as  they  are 
here — unless  he  had  some  political  scheme  to  work  out.  The 
idleness  and  demoralization  of  the  negroes  is  felt  not  ouly  in  soci- 
ety, but  also  in  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  state.  The  labor 
system  is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  There  is  no  reliable 
labor.  The  whites  cannot,  and  will  not  compete  with  the  blacks. 
Many  of  the  largest  plantations  are  hardly  worked,  while  others 
are  not  even  touched,  and  have  not  been  since  the  war.  With 
reliable  labor,  we  know  of  nothing  more  profitable  than  cotton 
raising,  yet  how  many  planters  barely  make  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  meet.  Yea,  more ;  how  many  Northern  men  with  capital 
have  lost  every  cent  invested  simply  through   the   unfaithfulness 
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of  colored  labor.  Many  a  "Yankee"  has  tried  cotton  raising, 
but  quit  it  after  the  experience  of  a  year  or  two. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  the  surrender,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  feelings  of  hostility  between  the  North  and  South  had  been 
set  aside.  In  this  section  of  the  Union  there  is  not  the  least  spirit 
of  rebellion,  as  has  been  asserted  by  political  papers.  So  far  as 
the  security  of  life  and  property  is  concerned,  a  person  is  as  safe 
here  as  he  would  be  in  the  Northern  States.  Most  of  the  "outra- 
ges" committed  are  outrageous  falsehoods,  and  the  person  who 
believes  them  imposes  on  his  own  credulity.  The  doings  of  the 
"Ku  Klux,"  like  the  Will-o'-the-wisp,  recede  as  you  approach — a 
mere  ignis  fatuus  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  still  retain 
enmity  towards  the  South. 

Another  curse  to  this  state  is  the  horde  of  political  adven- 
turers from  the  North.  This  class  of  persons  are  forced  upon  the 
people  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  down  to  the 
merest  town  officers.  As  we  all  know,  their  only  object  in  com- 
ing here  is  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Aside  from  the 
monstrous  evil  of  men  holding  the  offices  and  directing  the  af- 
fairs of  a  state  with  the  interests  of  which  they  are  not,  nor  ever 
have  been  identified  ;  aside  from  their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
people  and  the  perversion  of  their  office  to  their  own  ends ;  aside 
from  all  moral  considerations  like  these,  the  very  character  of 
these  persons  is  such  as  to  make  them  objectionable.  They  are 
generally  persons  who  have  failed  of  gaining  any  distinction  at 
home.  The  very  idea  of  such  men  controlling  a  state  is  simply 
absurd.  Their  incompetency,  unfitness  and  lack  of  experience 
suggests  itself  to  any  one,  at  first  sight.  But  the  evil  ends  not 
here.  They  are  not  only  inexperienced,  but  they  are  corrupt. 
They  know  their  office  is  of  but  temporary  duration,  and  they 
make  the  most  out  of  it  as  long  as  it  lasts.  The  way  in  which 
they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favor  of  the  negroes  is  dis- 
graceful to  our  form  of  government.  By  their  representations 
they  strengthen  whatever  ill  feeling  there  may  be  between  the 
blacks  and  the  native  whites.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  ne- 
groes and  their  pretentious  regard  for  his  welfare,  they  make 
them  mere  tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  selfish  political 
schemes.  Every  little  while  we  pick  up  a  newspaper  containing 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  such  a  person  has  been  elected  to  some 
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office  in  one  of  the  Southern  States — a  person  who  left  the  North 
but  a  short  time  before,  and  one  whom  we  never  dreamed  of  as 
fit  for  any  public  office.  Such  a  set  of  public  officers  as  some  of 
these  Southern  States  have,  is  enough  to  discourage  any  people, 
and  ruin  any  state. 

While  all  severely  condemn  the  South  for  attempting  to 
rupture  the  Union,  they  must  remember  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Southern  people  were  not  in  favor  of  the  war,  but  were  led  in- 
to it  by  hot-headed  leaders.  The  vote  for  secession  in  Mississippi 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  the  citizens  ;  and  now  that  the  Un- 
ion arms  were  victorious  it  is  time  that  the  rights  of  these  people 
should  be  respected.  As  a  class  the  Southerners  are  a  generous 
and  hospitable  people.  The  system  of  slavery,  of  course,  made 
them  extravagant  and  labor  — not  disgraceful — but  distasteful. 
They  lack  the  coolness  of  the  Yankee,  yet  they  have  a  warmth 
of  feeling  which  makes  their  acquaintance  desirable.  A  man 
here  need  not  feel  that  every  person  with  whom  he  has  dealings 
is  a  catch-penny  or  swindler,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  some  of 
our  New  England  towns.  The  North  has  been  uncharitable  tow- 
ards the  South,  and  the  South  has  returned  the  same  feeling  with 
equal  ardor.  What  both  sections  need  is  an  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  and  then  these  old  differences  will  wear  away,  inter- 
ests which  were  once  supposed  to  clash  will  harmonize,  and  the 
grandest  hopes  of  the  American  Republic  be  realized. 

DisciruLUs. 


j£  Qnnvzvfi&tiun  atattt  e^Ue^B  Students. 

At  a  certain  time  when  Dartmouth  had  granted  a  universal 
holiday  to  her  minor  sons,  I  received  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  a  family  whose  name  we  may  call  Vere.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
travagance in  the  use  of  words  were  I  to  say  that  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  after  remarking  that  the  family,  besides  the  two  great 
heads  and  a  youth  of  some  fifteen  summers,  was  blessed  with  one 
of  those  most  lovely  and  magnetic  of  Nature's  creations  with 
whom  "sweet  sixteen"  was  no  longer  a  joy  except  in  the  fairy 
walks  of  memory. 
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I  may  here  add  that  she  had  been  acquiring  the  popular  ac- 
complishments of  the  day  at  a  seminary  which,  unknown  to  her 
parents,  was  frequently  visited  by  collegians. 

One  evening  after  chatting  uj)on  various  subjects,  the  con- 
versation naturally  turned  upon  college  students. 

"Why  is  it,"  said  Mr.  V.,  "that  many  of  oui;  young  men 
whose  brows  are  thought  to  mirror  rare  genius,  lose  all  sense 
of  propriety  when  they  have  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  col- 
lege halls,  and  by  their  frequent  deeds  of  iniquity  become  the 
curse  of  the  place  which  chances  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution? 
Such  were  my  circumstances  in  youth  that  I  was  denied  that 
most  golden  opportunity  of  cultivating  my  mind,  and  nothing 
would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  give  my  son  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  ;  yet  I  regard  his  character  as  more 
precious  than  learning's  jewels,  and  I  dare  not  send  him  to  college 
lest  he  dim  the  present  brilliancy  of  the  former,  while  securing 
the  latter,  so  proverbial  is  it  that  college  students  are  fast  young 
men." 

At  this  point  the  daughter,  recalling  many  pleasing  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  innocently  remarked — "They  are  nice,  any  way." 
"What !"  exclaimed  her  mother,  with  a  mingled  tone  of  surprise 
and  rebuke,  "have  you  been  associating  with  college   students  ?" 

"Only  a  very  little,"  she  meekly  replied. 

"Why,  I  should  rather  imagine  you  in  an  insane  asylum  than 
with  one  of  those  fellows,"  said  her  parental  guide,  (at  the  same 
time  apologizing  and  excluding  present  company.) 

I  could  not  but  smile  inwardly  at  the  erroneous  views  enter- 
tained by  the  estimable  lady,  but  without  attempting  to  elucidate 
the  subject  at  that  point,  I  resumed  my  conversation  with  Mr.  V. 

You  are  right,  Mr.  Vere,  in  regarding  education  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings.  By  its  silent  workings  in  the 
mental  laboratory,  it  develops  many  varied  facets  of  the  great 
mind's  eye,  and  thus  brings  within  the  field  of  mental  vision  many 
beauties  which  were  before  unknown. 

Of  what  significance  to  the  untutored  man  is  that  vast  celes- 
tial vault  with  its  myriad  worlds  ?  It  is  a  comparative  void.  The 
facet  of  the  mind's  eye  which  turns  to  that,  is  dull  and  undevel- 
oped.  But  with  the  Astronomer,  it  has  been  especially  polished  by 
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the  magic  hand  of  culture.     Gaze  upon  him   as  he   views   that 
transporting  scene. 

"There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  he  beholdst 
But  in  its  motion  like  an  angel  sings." 

The  Botanist  derives  equal  delight  in  the  vegetable  world, 
the  Zoologist  in  the  animal,  and  the  Geologist  in  mineral.  The 
liberally  educated  man  has  prepared  the  mind's  eye  for  perceiving 
more  or  less  beauties  in  all  of  the  fields  of  Nature,  and  deriving 
consequent  pleasures ;  and  also  for  observing  and  acquiring  items 
of  interest  in  general.  This  is  the  educo  part  of  what  is  general- 
ly termed  education.  By  means  of  these  many  facets  thus  de- 
veloped, he  is  enabled  to  gather  jewels  of  unnumbered  variety 
into  the  mental  receptacle,  and  thus  secure  the  instruo  part  of 
education,  more  properly  called  instruction.  Thus,  when  Nature 
puts  on  her  sable  robes  and  conceals  for  a  time  her  beauteous  cre- 
ations, and  the  external  world  affords  no  joys,  his  mind's  eye  views 
again  the  precious  gems  which  it  has  stored  up,  and  derives 
amusement  and  profit,  while  the  uneducated  man  has  naught  to 
remove  the  gloom  of  the  solitude  in  which  he  is  cast. 

Now  that  your  son  may  not  be  prevented  from  enjoying 
these  advantages  on  account  of  any  unfounded  prejudice  on  your 
part,  allow  me  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
college  students.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  justify  many 
of  the  deeds  committed  by  some  collegians ;  and  arguments 
would  be  equally  futile  that  aimed  to  throw  the  veil  of  innocence 
over  many  acts  of  which  those  same  ones  would  have  been  guilty 
had  they  never  gazed  upon  college  walls ;  but  that  such  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  students  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  credited.  On  the  contrary,  the  decided  vices  are  to  be 
attributed  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  at  least  this  is  the 
case  at  Dartmouth. 

"Is  that  a  fact !"  exclaimed  Mr.  V.,  "I  always  had  an  idea 
that  vice  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  among  college 
students." 

Well  Mr.  Vere,  I  imagine  that  people  in  general  concur  with 
you  in  that  idea,  erroneous  though  it  be ;  but  I  can  confidently 
reaffirm  my  previous  statement.  There  are,  however,  many 
things  engaged  in  by  most  students,  which  are   regarded   as  ex- 
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ceedingly  vile  by  the  good  folk  who  innocently  peruse  the  ac- 
counts of  them  as  recorded  in  the  papers.  Let  us  consider  this 
point  and  ascertain  the  actual  character  of  the  participants. 

You  of  course  will  not  deny  that  the  faculty  which  is  usually 
termed  conscience  is  the  only  innate  compass  which  man  pos- 
sesses to  point  him  to  the  path  of  rectitude.  The  only  innate  com- 
pass,  I  say ;  and  as  the  compass  though  it  ever  points  in  the  same 
general  direction,  is  affected  by  the  elements  about  it,  so  con- 
science, though  always  guiding  us  in  the  narrow  path,  is  yet  in- 
fluenced by  circumstances. 

We  gaze  with  wonder  upon  the  historic  pages  that  tell  us  of 
the  Grecian  fathers  who  trained  their  sons  to  steal ;  we  are  sur- 
prised that  any  people  should  cast  a  human  form  upon  the  sacri- 
ficial alter ;  in  short,  like  the  little  boy  who  thought  it  strange 
that  his  mother  did  not  crawl  under  the  fence  as  he  did,  we  mar- 
vel that  other  nations  do  not  act  as  we  do.  But  every  nation 
has  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  termed  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  the  human  compass  oscillates  as  man  moves  among 
varying  social  elements. 

Now  Mr.  Vere,  would  you  for  a  moment  maintain  that  your 
son  would  become  corrupt  if  he  should  sojourn  a  few  years  in  a 
country  where  some  of  the  customs  would  be  considered  some- 
what wrong  in  your  own  community,  and  yet  while  there  he 
should  conscientiously  follow  them  ? 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  replied — "I  cannot  think  that 
such  would  be  the  result,  if  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  that  innate  guide." 

Well,  then,  let  us  now  return  to  college  students.  You 
would  probably  say  that  for  four  years  we  live  at  Hanover,  and 
such  indeed  is  nominally  the  case.  Virtually,  however,  we  reside 
in  a  little  province  styled  Dartmouth  College,  whose  government 
is  administered  by  a  body  of  men  called  the  Faculty.  Practi- 
cally we  are  amenable  to  no  laws  except  those  imposed  by  that 
body.  I  might  almost  say  that  we  have  a  provincial  dialect,  for 
many  of  the  expressions  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  It  would  be  of  little  significance  to  you, 
if  I  should  say  that  although  that  "dig"  made  a  "perfect  rush" 
last  week,  yet  he  "fizzled"  yesterday,  and  made  a  "dead  flunk" 
to-day  ;  but  he  does  not  "ride"  nor  "toady." 
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Besides,  we  have  our  peculiar  customs,  like  nations  ;  and  as 
many  of  them  differ  from  those  of  other  people,  judging  us  by 
their  own  standard  and  forgetting  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
different  circumstances,  they  often  unjustly  accuse  us  of  being 
corrupt.  Many  of  the  customs  most  peculiar  to  such  so-called 
provinces,  come  under  the  general  head  of  "hazing,"  and  the 
participants  are  thought  to  be  most  degenerated.  But  how  viv- 
idly does  memory  present  before  my  mind's  eye  the  form  of  one 
returning  to  his  room  with  his  flesh  scratched,  his  clothes  torn  from 
his  back,  and  completely  exhausted  from  engaging  in  a  severe 
contest  to  prevent  Freshmen  from  carrying  canes ;  and  when 
asked  why  he  engaged  in  the  melee,  he  replied  from  as  conscien- 
tious, as  noble,  and  as  Christian  a  heart  as  ever  beat, — "I  did  what 
I  considered  to  be  my  duty." 

Had  he  gone  home  the  very  next  week,  and  seen  the  very 
same  Freshmen  carrying  canes,  would  he  have  molested  them? 
Far  from  it,  Mr.  Vere;  and  why  not?  Because  such  is  not  the  cus- 
tom of  the  people  there.  Thus  may  be  explained  all  of  the  acts 
in  which  any  considerable  number  of  college  students  engage. 
Hence  the  popular  idea  that  college  students  are  lacking  in  pro- 
priety, morality  and  Christianity,  is  founded  upon  the  proneness  of 
mankind  to  judge  uncharitably  the  actions  of  others  from  there 
own  stand-point,  without  considering  the  attending  circumstances. 

If  you  wish  your  son  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  learn  in  a  measure  to  "paddle  his  own  canoe"  on  as 
smooth  waters  as  we  are  wont  to  find  in  this  voyage  of  life,  send 
him  to  college.  H. 


Was  gicstixx  a  humbug  ? 

Teuly  should  we  consider  ours  a  progressive  age,  if  cre- 
dence were  given  to  all  which  we  read  in  current  periodicals.  One 
by  one  our  ancient  landmarks  are  attacked  by  the  critic  whose 
motive  seems  only  to  expose  some  chance  imperfections  in  his 
subject:  or  to  raise,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  more  unshapely  features 

Vol.  V.~ m. 
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of  some  favorite  author.  Since  no  builder  is  perfect  in  view  of 
the  Supreme  Architect,  human  nature  cannot  look  for  perfection 
below.  If  imperfections,  as  they  must  exist  in  man,  prohibited  the 
accomplishment  of  noble  acts ;  if  they  prohibited  a  righteous 
emulation,  it  were  better  not  to  have  been  born.  God  has  formed 
his  creatures  in  a  different  mould  and  taught  them  to  exercise  chari- 
ty in  the  broadest  signification  of  this  term.  In  no  situation  is  the 
use  of  this  virtue  more  essential  than  in  the  view  in  which  we 
regard  those  in  ages  prior  to  our  own.  Doubts  will  cling  around 
contemporaries,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish as  time  moves  on.  Authors  who  have  been  the  compan- 
ions of  our  earlier  days,  who  have  been  the  study  of  raaturer 
years,  are  rudely  torn  from  the  high  places  occupied  so  long.  We 
are  deprived  of  a  friend  whose  words  have  ever  been  a  source  of 
pleasure.  If  one  who  has  any  claim  to  literary  ability  attacks, 
maliciously  as  we  are  often  led  to  believe,  names  which  have  been 
admired  not  only  by  men  of  their  own  time,  but  by  people  all 
along  down  through  the  centuries,  there  will  always  follow  such 
an  one  a  host  of  writers  who  are  ever  ready  to  magnify  a  fault, 
but  chary  of  praise  for  overwhelming  excellencies. 

Cicero  has  been  a  favorite,  and  not  with  feelings  of  pleasure 
did  we  read  the  imputations  on  his  fame  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Dartmouth.  Quintilian  has  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  we 
should  be  "modest  and  circumspect  in  passing  judgment  on  men 
so  illustrious,  lest, as  often  happens  to  the  generality  of  censurers, 
we  be  found  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  understand.  It  certain- 
ly is  no  light  task  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  basis  of  class- 
ical excellence,  the  model  of  many  a  modern  orator,  is  a  fallacy. 
These  proofs  should  be  strong  indeed  ;  the  authorities  many  and 
reliable  to  establish  such  a  fact  in  respect  to  the  source  from 
which  much  knowledge  and  more  eloquence  has  been  drawn.  If 
such  a  fact  could  be  proved,  the  stigma  rests  not  on  Cicero  alone, 
but  equally  on  the  scholars  who  have  flourished  for  the  last  fif- 
teen hundred  years.  That  his  works  have  worn  so  admirably; 
that  his  name  has  been  regarded  as  a  synonyme  of  eloquence  so 
long,  is  an  exceedingly  strong  point  in  favor  of  his  authenticity.  Is 
it  to  be  presumed  that  the  men,  past  and  present,  who  have 
made  the  classics  almost  their  only  study,  would  have  overlooked 
so  important  a  point  ?     If  we  had  no  further  proof,  it  would   be 
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safe  to  rest  on  this.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suspect  so  base  a 
deception  on  contemporaries  and  subsequent  peoples.  In  this  as 
in  other  matters  of  the  past,  history  must  furnish  its  support  or 
refutation.  Drumann,  Melmoth  and  Mommsen,  vilify  Cicero's 
character  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Middleton  and  Niebu- 
hr  are  his  advocates.  "Drummann,"  an  eminent  authority  informs 
us,  "never  gives  Cicero  the  benefit  of  a  doubt ;  and  whenever 
there  is  a  possibility  of  imputing  something  wrong,  he  imputes 
it  with  a  spirit  of  misrepresentation."  Will  the  searcher  for  truth 
long  consider  one  who  presents  prejudiced  and  unjust  views  ? 
We  require  the  historian  to  color  facts  as  little  as  possible.  No 
truly  correct  estimate  of  character  can  be  found  by  the  perusal 
of  authors  of  this  character.  Mommsen  delights  in  different  views 
from  his  brother  historians.  He  ignores  almost  wholly  the  brill- 
iant intellect,  and  attacks  Cicero  on  the  point  least  easily  defen- 
ded, that  of  vacillation.  Were  we  dependent  on  this  author 
alone  for  information  on  which  to  base  our  decision,  Cicero  would 
rank  merely  as  a  fitter  of  words  to  the  ideas  of  others ;  he  would 
have  no  more  literary  fame  than  a  collector  of  daily  news.  In 
addition  to  information,  the  reader  requires  assurance  that  he  is 
gaining  knowledge  from  a  reliable  source.  In  this  respect  Momm- 
sen fails  decidedly.  His  authorities  are  very  meagre  and  in  no 
degree  satisfactory. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  references  almost  without  limita- 
tion from  Plutarch,  Erasmus,  and  authors  of  an  equally  high  rep- 
utation. In  these  latter  works  we  are  favorably  impressed  at  the 
outset ;  we  are  secure  in  accepting  the  facts  supported  by  many 
witnesses.  One  can  hardly  make  the  assertion  that  Cicero  never 
performed  a  worthy  deed  of  any  value.  No  fact  of  history  is 
clearer  than  that  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  was  ferreted  out  by 
Cicero's  own  zeal  and  management  and  by  this  alone.  The  con- 
dition of  Rome  was  most  perfect  for  an  outburst  of  this  character. 
The  rabble  were  discontented  and  jealous  of  the  rich.  Cataline 
could  thus  easily  assemble  followers,  benefited  as  he  was  by  his 
wars  with  Sulla.  The  senate  and  executive  were  weak  and  at 
variance  among  themselves. 

At  this  time  did  Cataline  contrive  his  plan  to  spread  slaugh" 
ter  through  the  city,  and  divide  the  spoil.  Why  were  not  these 
blows  struck  ?     History  again  answers.     Cicero,  and  he  alone,  by 
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his  unwearied  zeal,  having  obtained  his  information,  hurled  his 
eloquent  thunderbolts  on  the  traitor's  head.  Cataline  left  the  city. 
Perhaps  Cicero  was  hot  the  cause  of  his  departure. 

"Cicero  was  nothing  but  an  advocate,  and  not  a  good  one." 
His  early  training  had  fitted  him  for  this  profession  ;  and  the  only 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  his  success.  Search  the  orations  for  the 
Manillian  Law,  those  for  Dejotarus,  Milo,  Poet  Archias  and 
Marcellus,  and  if  there  is  not  found  successful  pleadings,  it  does 
not  exist.  It  seems  unjust  to  say  that  in  old  age  he  jumbled  to- 
gether a  dialogue  of  the  Epicurian  and  Stoic  writings."  The  re- 
mark illustrates  how  the  kindest  intentions  may  be  warped  by  an 
opponent.  Cicero  makes  no  claim  to  a  philosophy.  He  had  been 
a  close  student  of  these  sects,  and  wrote  this  dialogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  more  forcibly  than  otherwise  their  points 
of  conflict.  By  the  wonderful  fertility  of  his  style  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  out  their  original  dryness,  and  made  the  old 
philosophers  comparatively  pleasant  reading. 

Although  somewhat  of  a  boaster,  we  can  but  acknowledge 
the  worth  of  his  productions  of  which  we  have  but  a  tenth.  One 
writer  has  remarked,  "He  created  a  style  at  the  same  time  the  mod- 
el and  despair  of  succeeding  writers."  It  is  so  free  from  roughness 
or  obscurity,  that  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  familiar  with  him, 
he  acquires  a  disrelish  for  any  other  Latin  author.  Erasmus  tells 
us,  "No  man  ever  conversed  with  him  without  coming  away  the 
better  for  it." 

These  suggestions  on  points  which  seemed  too  open  to  be 
passed  without  notice,  if  of  no  avail  in  other  respects,  have  at 
least  succeded  in  unburdening:  a  few  troubled  minds.  X. 
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Whn  Will  Win  ? 

"Tis  said  that  at  a  certain  time 
Within  the  realms  of  fancy's  clime, 
The  Hare  a  Tortoise  chanced  to  meet 
And  thus  his  plodding  friend  did  greet  :— 
"Why  do  you  move  with  pace  so  slow, 
As  you  on  varied  journeys  go? 
From  early  dawn  till  eve  ensued 
You'd  measure  scarce  a  single  rood." 

The  Tortoise  laughed  with  haughty  air, 
And  answered  thus  the  jeering  Hare : — 
"A  race  with  you  I'd  gladly  try 
And  you  with  ease  I  would  outvie." 
"Agreed,"  exclaimed  his  nimble  friend, 
"It  would  be  sport  to  thus  contend ; 
And  ere  this  little  race  we  close 
You'll  see  what  does  my  feet  compose." 

Then  with  his  wonted  steady  pace, 
The  Tortoise  did  his  task  embrace ; 
While  his  rival,  feeling  sure 
He  could  with  ease  the  race  secure, 
Sought  repose  on  Morpheus'  breast, 
And  woke  to  learn  that  by  his  rest, 
The  Tortoise  who  had  plodded  on 
The  destined  goal  had  surely  won. 

Some  alma-mater  sons,  I  fear, 
Now  proudly  tread  this  mundane  sphere, 
Who  like  the  Hare  do  e'en  suppose 
They  may  enjoy  a  sweet  repose, 
And  yet  by  innate  talents  rare 
To  which  no  others  can  compare, 
The  race  of  life  they  then  may  gain 
And  thus  the  laurel  wreath  obtain. 

But  such  is  not  dame  Nature's  plan 
That  men  like  these  should  from  her  van. 
Although  life's  morning  sun  may  rise 
On  one  whose  talents  none  surpiise ; 
Yet  if  he  ply  with  constant  zeal 
Whate'er  he  has  to  gain  him  weal, 
When  the  evening  sun  goes  down, 
'Tis  he  who'll  wear  the  laurel  crown, 
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Quid  liilsmtts? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  present  age 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cultivate  and  encourage  the  production  of 
humorous  writing  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  majority  of  the 
popular  authors  seem  to  strive  to  put  their  ideas  in  the  funniest 
possible  dress,  and  Joe  Miller  was  never  perhaps  so  vamped  and 
rearranged  as  at  the  present  day.  The  popular  taste  demands 
something  akin  to  the  popular  character,  something  vigorus,  stir- 
ing  and  full  of  life.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  America.  Nev- 
er was  there  a  people  so  keenly  alive  to  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
as  is  ours.  Where  else  in  the  wide  world  could  Bret  Harte  have 
imortalized  himself  in  three  months  time,  by  means  of  a  game 
which  he  did  not  understand,  and  a  plentitude  of  slang,  which 
he  did  ?  If  Hans  Breitmann  "gif  a  barty,"  all  our  little  world  is 
sure  to  attend.  Does  Mark  Twain  voyage  to  the  Holy  land  in 
his  peculiarly  "Innocent"  way — he  carries  all  his  countrymen 
with  him !  When  did  Josh  Billings  announce  a  "Lecture  on  the 
Mule,"  or  A.  Ward  that  he  would  show  his  show,  and  fail  of  se- 
curing an  audience  of  nearly  forty  millions  ? 

This  love  of  humor  can  easily  be  traced  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  American  life,  although  especially  manifest  in  our 
literature  and  public  speaking.  Writers  for  the  periodical  press 
take  frequent  occasion  to  cater  to  this  well-known  public  taste. 
The  old  graveyard  themes,  the  axioms  of  Solomon,  and  the  trite 
sayings  of  "Poor  Richard,"  form  no  longer  the  subjects  of  our 
magazine  articles.  The  Drawer  of  "Harper's"  with  its  never- 
failing  congeries  of  witticisms,  has  long  been  one  of  its  most 
popular  features.  Nasby  has  by  means  of  his  characteristic  com- 
munications put  the  Toledo  Blade  on  as  firm  a  financial  basis  as 
we  are  happy  to  say,  the  contributions  of  the  students  have  the 
Dartmouth.  Hardly  a  weekly  in  the  land  but  has  its  half  col- 
umn or  so  of  attempted  or  stolen  jokes.  But  the  American 
mind  cannot  endure  a  surfeit.  A  few  jokes  scattered  through 
columns  of  news  or  politics,  or  wise  advice  on   agricultural   sub- 
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jects,  are  much  to  its  taste,  and  we  all  evince  a  keen  relish  for 
them.  Still,  a  journal  like  the  London  Punch,  or  the  Italian 
Chaviari,  is  sure  to  be  a  failure.  Countless  numbers  of  such  pe- 
riodicals have  arisen  in  our  large  cities,  but  they  soon  faded  away 
in  this  uncongenial  climate. 

We  find  too  traces  of  the  same  love  for  the  humorous  in 
the  amount  of  popular  approbation  accorded  to  our  various  au- 
thors. Dickens  took  all  England  and  America  by  storm  with 
his  inimitable  "Pickwick  Papers,"  and  the  empire  acquired  by 
that  magnificent  coup  <F  etat,  he  ruled  unrivaled  till  his  death. 
Lowell  has  won  the  American's  love  and  compelled  the  English- 
man's praise  for  his  "Biglow  Papers."  Holmes  has  gained  a  de- 
served popularity  by  his  sarcasm  and  wit,  made  manifest  in  both 
prose  and  verse.  In  America  a  class  of  writers  has  arisen,  many 
of  whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned,  who,  aiming  at 
pleasing  the  popular  taste,  stick  at  nothing  that  may  help  them  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  Grammar,  orthography,  and  wit,  are  sac- 
rificed by  them  with  equally  little  mercy.  If  they  once  chance 
to  come  upon  a  vein  of  humor  which  pleases  the  popular  fancy, 
they  are  sure  to  work  it  until  the  last  possible  atom  of  comicality 
is  exhausted  therefrom.  'Tis  a  queer  fashion,  this  of  continual 
jesting  for  money.  Yet  it  is  of  hoary  antiquity,  and  although 
only  kings  and  rich  nobles  could  of  old  afford  their  jesters  and 
fools,  to-day  the  people  at  large  maintain  them. 

Not  merely  in  so-called  humorous  works  is  this  prevalent 
tendency  manifest,  but  it  runs  through  our  whole  literature.  The 
traveller  assumes  in  part  our  familiarity  with  the  scenes  through 
which  he  has  passed,  whilst  he  is  very  careful  to  reproduce,  in  as 
vivid  style  as  may  be,  the  various  laughable  events  whicli  occur 
from  time  to  time.  There  is  much  more  of  comedy  than  of  tra- 
gedy in  the  modern  novel.  Instead  of  woful  shipwrecks,  cruel 
fathers  and  horrid  separations,  we  oftentimes  read  of  the  numer- 
ous practical  jokes  and  comical  adventures  of  hero  and  heroine. 
The  drama  too  is  infected.  Comedy  in  all  its  varied  forms  keeps 
possession  of  the  boards.  Comic  operas,  comic  theatres  and  min- 
strel troupes  abound.  Everywhere  what  is  asked  for  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  furnished  by  the  managers,  'mfun,  and  the  broader  the 
better.  The  lecturer  is  forced  to  give  heed  to  the  popular  want, 
and  his  popularity  may  generally  be  gauged  by  his  power  of  pro- 
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voking  the  laughter  of  his  audience.  The  politician,  as  we  would 
naturally  expect,  constantly  takes  advantage  of  this  popular  love 
of  the  humorous.  Nay,  even  the  pulpit  has  caught  the  general 
contagion,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  owes  his  popularity  in  great 
part  to  his  unsurpassed  religious  humor.  His  imitators  are 
legion. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  with  Milton,  that  Mirth  and  Lib- 
erty are  ever  comrades,  that  the  one  pines  without  the  other,  that 
they  are  two  daughters  of  one  race.  Hence  the  American  peo- 
ple by  acknowledging  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Goddess  Lib- 
erty, are  naturally  brought  beneath  the  jovial  sway  of  her  sister 
divinity  Mirth,  with  all  her  attendant 

"Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles." 


The  ambition  to  be  what  one  is  not,  is  honorable  ;  to  seem 
what  one  is  not,  contemptible.  Esse  quam  videri  makes  a  noble 
inscription  on  an  escutcheon  ;  as  a  guide  of  life  it  is  reversed. 
The  one  common  object  of  civilized  man  seems  to  be  simulation 
and  dissimulation.  Public  applause  is  everything,  conscious  ap- 
proval, nothing.  Genuineness  has  many  admirers,  but  few  fol- 
lowers. You  will  often  see  a  person  conspicuous  for  his  insinceri- 
ty, who  professes  the  heartiest  contempt  for  oroide.  He  sees 
shams  in  others,  and  despises  them,  but  has  not  enough  discern- 
ment to  see  that  others  understand  his  deception  equally  well. 
So  his  contempt  may  be  genuine,  but  generally  it  is  as  deceitful 
as  the  man  himself.  Our  views  on  this  subject  will  seem  radical, 
and  disagreeable  to  some,  no  doubt.  Truth  is  often  distasteful. 
We  are  reluctant  to  speak  plainly,  but  will  be  truthful.  Igno- 
rance and  true  learning  are  generally  sincere.  But  there  is  an 
intermediate  stage,  nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  extreme, 
where  men  have  little  learning,  and  less  sense,  that   is   favorable 
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for  the  formation  of  oroide.  It  is  of  College  Shams  that  we 
speak. 

The  genuine  scholar  we  most  heartily  admire  ;  for  unaffected 
plodding  mediocrity,  we  have  a  fraternal  sympathy.  But  the 
collegian  who  works  for  rank,  though  he  be  a  scholar,  we  despise, 
for  his  aim  is  to  cozen  instructor  and  fellow  student,  and  this  is 
oroide.  The  genuine  man  rarely  ranks  high.  The  chicanery  and 
the  petty  expedients  for  gaining  a  stand,  all  hostile  to  real  schol- 
arship, are  uncongenial  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  knowing 
his  lessons  is  sufficient,  without  making  a  display  of  his  knowledge. 
He  dare  not  pretend  that  he  has  made  no  preparation,  and  then 
recite  well ;  or  lead  you  to  suppose  that  he  masters  his  studies 
legerdemain.  Fungous  scholarship  is  often  fostered  outside  of 
college.  Fond  parents  and  friends  unconsciously  deceived  by 
oroide  glitter,  and  instilling  the  same,  imagine  that  if  a  collegian 
leads  his  class,  he  is  its  truest  scholar. 

Another  sham  is  the  literary  collegian.  He  is  one  of  the  no- 
bler friends,  and  more  difficult  to  detect,  but  his  end  is  the  same, 
to  appear  what  he  is  not.  You  meet  him  in  the  library  laden 
with  poetry,  history,  fiction,  religion  which  he  took  out  a  day  or 
two  ago.  "Can  it  be  you  have  read  all  these  books  ?"  "Oh,  yes." 
"What !  these  volumes  of  Jeremy  Taylor  ?"  "No,  not  entirely, 
but  I  took  a  page  here  and  there,  enough  to  get  his  style,  you 
see."  And  at  the  next  party  you  will  hear  our  literary  friend 
ranging  fluently  from  Chaucer  to  the  last  "Atlantic,"  a  period  which 
he  had  read  alike  thoroughly.  This  skimming  process  is  all  that 
a  great  many  books  deserve.  Our  would-be  literator  applies  it 
indiscriminately  to  all  works.  A  voluminous  history  is  pleasant 
recreation  for  a  few  evenings.  He  can  take  an  epic,  like  a  bolus, 
at  one  sitting.  He  learns  the  exact  titles  of  books,  and  their 
publishers,  and  then  talks  about  his  acquaintance.  Many,  unvers- 
ed in  the  means  of  quickly  acquiring  a  factitious  literary  repu- 
tation, such  as  catalogues,  reviews  and  encyclopedias,  take  this 
oroide  for  gold,  but  the  worse  dupe  is  the  collegian  himself. 

Prizes  are  another  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  oroide. 
What  induces  a  man  to  seek  a  prize  ?  Not  its  money  value,  truly, 
for  this  is  generally  too  small.  Is  it  desire  for  improvement  ?  If 
so,  it  is  a  laudable  ambition/  and  it  is  as  well  to  lose  as  to   win 

Vol.  V.— n, 
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the  prize.  But  just  as  soon  as  prizes  become  the  sole  desired  ob- 
jects, they  are  oroide,  because  it  is  not  the  genuine  desire  for  dis- 
cipline and  benefit,  but  the  pharisaic  feeling  of  superiority  over 
others,  that  actuates  the  contestant. 

The  popular  man,  who  is  deterred  from  acting  as  he  feels 
lest  it  injure  his  popularity,  is  another  example  of  collegiate  sham. 
He  may  not  use  overt  means  to  gain  favor,  but  he  must  passively 
court  public  opinion.     This  the  sincere  man  despises. 

The  money  question  will,  of  course,  be  fruitful  in  counterfeit 
coin.  What  induces  collegians  to  subscribe  to  objects  in  which 
they  cannot  have  the  least  interest  ?  It  is  fear  that  they  may  be 
unpopular  or  seem  mean ;  in  either  case,  appearances,  which  are 
oroide.  How  often  we  see  poor  men,  who  want  to  seem  rich,  or 
men  of  moderate  means  who  wish  to  appear  recklessly  lavish ; 
men  who  occupy  mean  appartments,  board  at  third-rate  clubs  that 
they  may  dress,  smoke  cigars  in  public,  drive  spanking  turn-outs, 
play  billiards,  in  short,  "cut  a  swell ;"  men  who  tell  you  that  they 
are  obliged  to  teach  school  to  eke  out  their  college  bills,  who  at 
the  same  time  surprise  you  by  their  expensive  and  varied  style 
of  dress,  and  their  high-priced  and  unnecessary  habits.  Appear- 
ances !  Appearances  !  You  cry  again.  There  is  another  class 
who  are  less  scrupulous  in  securing  their  end.  To  obtain  elegant 
apartments,  broadcloth,  expensive  suppers,  jewelry,  kid  gloves, 
they  are  loth  to  run  in  debt.  As  long  as  it  is  unknown  whether 
you  are  spending  your  money  or  another's,  what  odds  makes  it? 
Were  you  ever  a  class  treasurer?  It  is  a  wonderful  place  to  study 
men's  meaner  aspect.  Reluctantly  you  ask  one  for  a  slight  class 
tax.  Straight  goes  the  manly  hand  down  into  those  homely  pants, 
the  money  earned  by  teaching  is  before  you.  You  turn  for  the 
dozenth  time  to  the  man  of  gorgeous  cravat,  bestudded  shirt- 
front,  coat  of  faultless  fit,  and  receive  that  all  pathetic  response, 
"dead  broke."  When  a  man  scrimps  himself  during  the  year  to 
play  the  part  of  a  young  gentleman  of  means  at  a  fashionable  re- 
sort for  a  brief  season,  he  becomes  an  awful  example  of  the  pow- 
er of  oroide.  Of  all  shams  these  accompanying  money  are  the 
most  easily  detected,  yet  most  often  imitated. 

We  wonder  at  the  power  of  that  aphorism — "appearances  are 
every  tiling".  Stranger  still  does  it  seem  that  colleges  inculcate 
such  a  principle  ;  but  the  glitter  of  oroide  even  attracts  them. 
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If  not,  why  resort  to  factitious  means  of  enlarging  catalogues 
and  increasing  membership  ?  why  announce  courses  of  lectures 
that  are  never  delivered  ?  why  have  a  high  standard  of  admission 
and  require  ouly  a  low  one  and  thus  compel  the  college  to  do  a 
preparatory  school's  work  ?  A  college's  power  depends  not  on 
location  or  numbers,  but  on  the  thorough  and  conscientious  instruc- 
tion it  imparts.  We  turn  to  pinchbeck  instructors.  Tutors  were 
anciently  appointed  to  care  for  children,  maniacs  and  women.  It 
was  a  misfortune  when  they  changed  their  sphere  of  labor.  Theirs 
was  promotion  without  fitness.  When  a  prominent  New  England 
college  publicly  announces  as  one  of  its  inducements,  "No  tutors 
in  this  institution",  it  is  plainly  shown  what  colleges  think. 

We  believe  most  heartily  in  a  marking  system  as  an  incen- 
tive for  progress.  The  idea  of  treating  the  average  collegian  as  a 
man  bent  on  improvement,  and  not  as  a  boy  who  will  shirk  when- 
ever he  can,  is  crude  and  absurd.  Marks  made  from  daily  reci- 
tations, by  competent  instructors  uncontaminated  by  other  means, 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  standard  of  scholarship  we  have.  But 
commonly  marks  are  found  by  taking  a  man's  scholarship,  sub- 
stracting  a  variable  quantity  representing  misdemeanors  and  dev- 
iltry, averaging  the  remainder,  calling  it  scholarship.  As  truth- 
fully might  you  empty  a  portion  of  lacrymm  christi  and  then  try 
to  palm  off  the  remainder  for  the  undiminished  bottle.  Marks 
at  the  best  can  be  but  a  faint  indication  of  scholarship.  Because 
one  approaches  within  a  minute  fraction  of  assumed  perfection, 
no  one  imagines  that  he  is  actually  so  near  that  unattainable  goal. 
A  villain  may  be  a  good  scholar.  Many  are.  But  according  to 
the  common  system  of  marking,  he  could  probably  rank  below  in- 
feriors, while  the  fact  that  he  is  a  better  scholar  remains  unaltered. 
We  will  not  object  to  the  application  of  the  dogma  of  infallbility 
to  instructors,  or  even  to  the  use  of  the  marking  system  as  a  lev- 
er to  acquire  good  conduct,  though  it  makes  sycophants,  but  we 
do  protest  against  calling  a  farrago  of  misdemeanors  and  scholar- 
ship. It  would  be  more  truthful  to  give  the  good  and  the  bad 
their  proper  names  and  keep  them  separate,  and  not  attempt  to 
unite  things  utterly  uncongruous. 

Commencement  dinners  are  oroide,  because  in  them  there  is 
no  substantial  good,  and  they  cause  false  ideas  of  a  college's  re- 
sources.   The  individual  who  gives  sumptuous  banquets,  when 
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he  can  ill  afford  it,  we  censure.  How,  then,  can  institutions  ever 
complaining  of  their  lack  of  funds,  in  want  of  the  first  necessities 
of  education  and  life,  consistently  indulge  every  year  in  this  ex- 
pensive, ephemeral  luxury,  an  annual  dinner  ?  We  see  no  defense 
of  their  custom  except  its  repetition  in  the  past,  to  which  col- 
leges so  fondly  cling.  But  it  gathers  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. If  this  is  their  only  incentive,  the  assemblage  isnot  worth 
its  cost.  But  the  college  likes  to  show  her  affection  to  her  sons. 
This  is  well,  yet  let  her  take  some  other  method  of  expressing 
her  esteem  than  a  cold  dinner.  We  do  not  advocate  the  abolit- 
ion of  this  yearly  feast,  for  we  believe  thoroughly  in  the  ameliora- 
ting influences  of  poetry  and  good  dinners.  But  let  them  be 
managed  with  the  business  sagacity  exercised  elsewhere,  let  each 
pay  his  own,  bills  and  the  college  will  gain  wealth  and  consis- 
tency. 

It  is  scarcity  that  gives  value.  Oroide  imitates  gold,  but  we 
detect  the  false  metal  by  its  abundance.  Rough  usage  which 
shows  the  baseness  of  oroide,  only  serves  to  brighten  the  lustre  of 
gold.  If  college  life  has  many  shams  and  counterfeits,  they  should 
impress  upon  us  the  rarity  and  true  worth  of  sincerity  and  genu- 
ineness. 


^Bgimen  Samtatis  Salsttmatatxttm, 

Or  Code  of  Health  of  the  School  of  Salernum. 

This  is  an  old  book  in  a  new  dress.  The  School  of  Salernum 
is  the  oldest  medical  school  known  to  history.  Its  origin  dates 
in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  very  famous  for  its  science  and  its 
graduates  for  many  centuries.  It  is  now  extinct.  When  the 
school  was  at  the  height  of  its  renown,  it  was  visited  by  Robert, 
oldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  advice  respecting  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  Holy  Land.  At  his  departure,  this 
rhymed  "Code  of  Health"  was  put  into  his  hands  for  future  use, 
in  the  regulation  of  his  habits  in  eating,  sleeping  and  exercise. 
Many  of  the  maxims  accord  with  the  advanced  science  of  our  day. 
It  has  been  translated,  anew,  by  Dr.  John  Ordronaux,  LL.  D.,  into 
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English  verse.  The  task  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  both  on 
account  of  the  subject  and  the  measure. 

The  book  is  written  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  meas- 
ures, the  Leonine.  This  peculiar  mechanical  structure  renders 
the  exact  translation  almost  impossible.  The  origin  of  the  Leon- 
ine verse  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  named  from  its  in- 
ventor, the  monk  Leon  of  Marseilles.  It  applies  strictly  to  hex- 
ameters and  pentameters,  in  which  there  is  a  rhyme  at  the  cae- 
sura with  the  closing  syllable.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  hun- 
gry priest  invited  himself  to  dine  with  a  bishop,  in  this  Leonine 
distich ; 

"Non  invitatus,  venio  prandere  paratus ; 

Sic  sum  fatatus,  nunquam  prandere  vocatus." 

The  bishop  answers  in  the  following  stanza,  with  a  play  upon  the 
words  Te  and  Me  invito. 

"Non  ego  euro  vagus,  qui  rura,  mapalia  pagos 
Perlustrant,  tales  non  vult  mea  mensa  sodales. 
Te  non  invito ;  tibi  consimiles  ego  vito : 
Me  tamen  invito  potieris  pene  petito." 

The  translation  of  the  "Regimen  Sanitatis"  is  executed  with  skill 
and  elegance.  Dr.  Ordronaux  was  admirably  fiitted  for  the 
work,  both  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine  and  his  de- 
votion to  belles  lettres,  especially  in  the  Latin  language.  The  in- 
troduction abounds  in  history,  science  and  poetry ;  and  to  the 
unprofessional  reader,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  extaordi- 
nary  book. 


Bt.  Lafoau.ea's  Jjlistoqicai  $4tUts$s. 

"History,"  says  the  proverb,  "is  stranger  than  fiction."  The 
romantic  adventures,  the  hair-breadth  escapes  and  the  unparall- 
eled sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  surpass  the 
events  of  all  times  and  stories.  Among  the  marvellous  biosra- 
phies  of  the  last  century  was  "Mrs.  Johnsons  Captivity."  She 
resided  in  Charlestown,  then  called  Number  4.  From  the  year 
1746,  to  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British  in  1760,  this  town 
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was  exposed  to  the  continual  invasions  of  the  Indians.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1754,  the  savages  surprised  the  family  of  Mr. 
James  Johnson  and  captured  him,  his  wife  and  three  children 
with  some  other  persons  then  with  them.  They  were  taken  to 
Canada  and  sold  as  slaves.  In  process  of  years,  they  were  pur- 
chased "at  a  great  ransom"  by  their  friends,  and  thus  their  cap- 
tivity ended,  but  not  their  sufferings.  On  the  aniversary  of  that 
capture,  last  August,  some  of  the  relations  and  descendants  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  her  associates  in  captivity,  held  a  memorial  service 
in  honor  of  their  ancestors.  A  monument  had  been  erected  to 
her  memory  and  at  its  completion,  Dr.  Labaree  delivered  an  his- 
torical address.  He  recited  the  history  of  that  eventful  period, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  town  where  these  bloody 
raids  were  repeatedly  made.  The  address  is  filled  with  interest- 
ing facts,  recited  in  glowing  and  elegant  language.  Dr.  Labaree 
possesses  still,  the  vigor,  energy  and  mental  power  of  former 
years. 

I  will  cite  a  single  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  principal  fig- 
ure in  the  group  of  captives  commemorated. 

"Few  women  have  been  called  to  experience  trials  and  suff- 
erings in  greater  variety  or  intensity,  than  those  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  fewer  still  have  left  such  a  record  of  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  and  lofty  feminine  heroism,  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  children.  Her  character  and  deeds  create  history ;  her  graph- 
ic pen  records  it,  That  little  book,  though  small,  has  produced  a 
sensation  in  the  world.  It  is  a  book  of  authority,  is  quoted  freely 
by  all  who  have  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  Charlestown. 
Its  statements  have  been  called  in  question  by  some  who  cannot 
understand  that  truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  Striking  in- 
cidents now  and  then,  are  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  every 
person,  but  a  succession  of  marvellous  occurrences  and  strange 
adventures  in  the  experience  of  the  same  individual,  is  quite  un- 
common. But  the  facts  connected  with  the  extraordinary  histo- 
ry of  Mrs.  Johnson,  are  well  attested  by  many  who  could  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  Her  power  of  physical  endurance,  her 
mental  fortitude  in  the  presence  of  crushing  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions, and  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  seldom  forsook  her,  were 
known  by  her  friends  at  the  time,  to  be  characteristics  of  the 
woman.  In  a  discourse  preached  at  her  funeral,  I  find  this  sen- 
tence :  'Her  fortitude  has  been  remarkable,  and  to  this,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  perhaps,  may  be  imputed  the  preservation  of 
her  life  through  scenes  the  most  unparalleled  which  history  affords. 
Where  one  would  have  survived,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
hundreds  would  have  suffered  death,' " 
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In  presenting  the  present  number  of  The  Dartmouth,  we  perhaps 
owe  some  apology  for  not  having  it  ready  for  circulation  at  an  earlier 
date.  No  one  would  doubt  the  truth  of  our  statement,  if  we  should  say 
that  the  decrees  of  Providence  are  immutable,  and  therefore  we  are  not 
responsible  for  results  which  might  flow  from  them ;  and  there  is  no 
one  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  the  publication  of  The  Dart- 
mouth, who  would  not  also  unite  with  us  in  saying  that  the  decrees  of 
the  printer  are  equally  beyond  our  control.  We  would,  however,  offer 
a  most  humble  apology  in  his  behalf,  because  he  has  had  an  unusual 
demand  for  his  services  which  must  receive  his  immediate  attention, 
and  therefore,  he  was  unable  to  gratify  us  as  soon  as  might  be  desired. 
We  can  but  congratulate  ourselves,  however,  that  our  labors  are  now 
o'er,  and  we  look  with  no  envious  eyes  upon  those  who  are  to  succeed 
us  in  editing  this  magazine.  In  editing  it !  yes,  and  doing  about  every- 
thing else  in  connection  with  it.  A  few  noble  names  adorn  the  first 
page  of  our  magazine,  who  are  called  Editors,  Class  of  '71,  and  those  of 
our  subscribers  who  have  had  no  experience  in  such  matters,  are  per- 
haps so  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  such  publications  should  be 
conducted,  as  to  entertain  the  nonsensical  idea  that  all  of  the  editors  are 
interested  in  each  number  as  it  is  being  prepared  for  publication,  and 
and  that  they  labor  together  to  make  it  a  spicy  and  an  able  magazine. 
But  no,  my  dear  subscribers,  Dartmouth  has  an  improved  system.  If 
they  should  appoint  six  men  to  row  in  a  six-oared  race,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  one  row  until  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  would  never 
wish  to  enter  the  boat  again ;  then  let  another  one  row ;  and  so  on ;  in- 
stead of  all  pulling  together,  and  thus  not  only  increasing  their  success, 
but  making  it  at  the  same  time  comparatively  pleasant  and  easy. 

'72,— consider  this  subject  carefully  ere  you  follow  in  the  steps  of 
your  predecessors.  Our  happy  (?)  days  are  over,  and  we  shall  never 
grieve  nor  pain. 


Old  customs  are  not  so  very  bad,  after  all.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Philosophical  orations  were  assigned  by 
the  Faculty  to  the  best  scholars,  while  the  Veledictorian  was  chosen 
from  the  remaining  members.  It  was  customary  for  each  one  of 
those  four  to  "treat"  his  classmates,  which  was  called  "climbing"  from 
the  effect  which  the  liquor  would  have  in  elevating  the  class  to  an 
equality  with  the  first  scholars. 
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Francis  W.  Perkins.— Another  noble  son  of  Dartmouth  has  fallen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  Frank  Perkins,  of  the  class  of  1861, 
was  found  dead  in  his  office  in  New  Orleans.  The  assassin  had  not  been 
content  in  the  crushing  of  his  skull  by  a  blow  Avith  some  heavy  instru- 
ment, but,  as  if  to  make  sure  work,  had  then  shot  his  victim  just  above 
the  right  ear. 

Only  last  November,  A.  B.  Lang,  of  the  class  of  1858,  U.  S.  District 
Attorney,  was  found  in  his  office  in  the  same  city,  with  his  throat  cut. 
The  coroner's  verdict  was,  suicide ;  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Per- 
kins, believed  he  had  been  murdered. 

In  the  spring  term  of  his  Senior  year,  Capt.  Perkins  enlisted  in  the 
2d  N.  H.  Eegiment,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction.  He  was  sub- 
sequently Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  under  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Canby,  had  charge  of  Water  Transportation  on  the  Gulf,  with  his 
head  quarters  at  New  Orleans. 

Here  he  made  many  warm  friends,  and  when  the  war  was  euded, 
established  himself  as  a  shipping  merchant,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  in  partnership  with  his  twin  brother,  Maj.  W.  F.  Perkins.  The 
firm  were  the  owners  of  the  Alliance  line  of  steamers,  carrying  the 
mails  from  New  Orleans  to  Havana,  via  the  Florida  ports.  On  the  day 
preceding  his  death,  he  had  completed  arrangements  for  establishing 
a  new  line  of  steamers  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana. 

Uniting  urbanity  with  great  energy  and  sound  judgment,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  successful  management  of  the  extensive  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  not  only  promised  brilliant  pri- 
vate success,  but  which  was  already  doing  much  for  the  advancement 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

He  was  a  man  with  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  of  a  buoy- 
ant disposition,  he  was  a  genial  companion ;  with  a  gentle,  loving  nature, 
he  was  a  devoted  friend ;  with  a  patriotism  tried  and  true,  he  was  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  sincere,  earnest  Christian.  As  in  the  case  of  Lang,  the 
motive  for  this  attrocious  murder  was  apparently  not  robbery,  and  we 
can  only  attribute  it  to  a  motive  which  we  are  very  unwilling  to  believe 
existed,  and  still  more  unwilling  to  name,  but  which  will  suggest  itself 
to  all  who  remember  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 

Perkins  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  31  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a 
wife,  a  native  of  N.  H.,  and  two  children. 


Phi  Beta  KAPPA.—Ye  ambitious  Freshmen  striving  to  be  number- 
ed among  the  members  of  this  honored  band,  give  ear.  This  Fraternity 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  France  by  Thomas  Jefferson  ( ?) 
and  first  chartered  as  a  society  at  William  and  Mary's  College,  Ya. ; 
and  next  at  Yale  in  1780.  Its  motto  ia—Qifa>oo<j>io,  Bc'ov  Kvpepvi/TTjo— Philo- 
sophy, the  Guide  of  Life, 
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The  Dartmouth  of  1842,  contains  the  following : — "The  students 
here  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Bowes  and  the  Blues.  The  Bowes 
are  very  liberal  in  their  notions ;  the  Blues  more  strict.  The  Bowes 
don't  pretend  to  say  anything  worse  of  a  fellow  than  to  call  him  a  Blue, 
and  vice  versa."  A  Blue  was  sometimes  called  an  Indigo.  The  Bowes 
roomed  in  Dartmouth  Hall,  and  we  find  their  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : — 

"Hurrah  for  Dartmouth  Hall ! 
Success  to  every  student 
That  rooms  in  Dartmouth  Hall, 
Unless  he  be  an  Indigo, 
Then,  no  success  at  all." 


How  we  Progress  !— In  1740,  fair  Harvard  set  before  her  students 
the  following  laws : — 

"No  Freshman  shall  speak  to  a  Senior  with  his  hat  on,  or  have  it  on 
in  a  Senior's  chamber,  or  in  his  own,  if  a  Senior  be  there. 

All  Freshmen  shall  be  obliged  to  go  on  any  errand  (not  judged  im- 
proper by  the  Faculty)  for  any  of  his  Seniors. 

No  Freshman,  when  sent  on  an  errand,  shall  make  any  unnecessary 
delay,  neglect  to  make  due  return,  or  go  away  till  dismissed  by  the  per- 
son who  sent  him. 

No  Freshman  shall  go  by  his  Senior  without  taking  his  hat  off,  if  it 
be  on. 

No  Freshman  shall  intrude  into  his  Senior's  company. 

No  Freshman  shall  laugh  in  his  Senior's  face. 

No  Freshman  shall  talk  saucily  to  his  Senior,  or  speak  to  him  with 
his  hat  on. 

No  Freshman  shall  ask  his  Senior  an  impertinent  question. 

Freshmen  are  to  carry  themselves  to  their  Seniors  in  all  respects  so 
as  to  be  in  no  wise  saucy  to  them,  and  whoever  of  the  Freshmen  shall 
break  any  of  these  customs,  shall  be  severely  punished". 

With  the  telescope  of  imagination,  we  viewed  for  a  moment  a  class 
acting  in  accordance  with  these  laws,  and  what  a  striking  contrast  was 
presentd  between  them  and  our  own  Freshmen  !  The  latter  reminded 
us  of  the  words  of  Dryden— 

"Far  too  numerous  is  the  herd  of  such 
Who  think  too  little  and  talk  too  much". 


The  Chinese  language  must  be  an  excellent  one  for  science,  if  the 
Cornell  Era  is  reliable.  It  contains  the  following : — "The  students  of 
Chinese  will  have  a  'soft  thing'  in  examination.  The  characters  repre- 
sent so  many  different  things  that  a  rendering  diametrically  opposite 
will  be  taken  as  merely  a  liberal  translation," 
Voi.  V,— o. 
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At  Denison  College^they  have  introduced  congregational  singing  in 
chapel. 

James  B.  Angell  is  to  receive  $4500,  as  President  of  Michagan  Uni- 
versity. 

Ladies  are  at  Northwestern  University,  and  a  Junior  says  that 
kissing  there  is  like  eating  soup  with  a  fork— you  can't  get  enough.  He 
would  probably  pine  away  at  Monmouth  College  where  no  one  is  allowed 
to  kiss  a  lady  student  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then  only  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 

The  College  Courant  thinks  that  Prof.  Noah  Porter  is  the  most 
prominent  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency  of  Yale. 

Practical  tendency  of  the  age"— The  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege receives  a  salary  of  $2500 ;  whereas  that  of  the  chief  cook  of  a  Bos- 
ton hotel,  is -$4000. 

The  Madisonensis  says:— "We  have  in  our  institution  twenty-one 
married  men ;  fromf these  have  descended  nineteen  children,  and  one 
Sophomore  has^a  son  in  the  Junior  Class." 

The  libraries  of  the  leading  American  universities,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  contain  respectively,  184,000  and  90,000  vols. ;  whereas  the  library 
of  Oxford  contains  420,000  vols. ;  that  of  Gottingen,  30,000  vols.,  and  that 
of  Berlin,  250,000  vols. 

Morning  Jprayers  at  Kenyon  College-have  been  changed  from  6:45, 
to  9 :  45. 

The  salary  of  the  Harvard  Professors  has  been  raised  from  $2400 
to  $4000,  while  a  Tutor's  remains  at  $1000. 

At  Amherst  a  class  has  been  formed  to  learn  the  art  of  dancing. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Faculty  prohibited  it. 

W.  II.  Chickering,  '71  Amherst,  is  to  sail  in  August  to  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  be  instructor  in  Oahu  College. 

The  students  of  Antioch  College  have  purchased  a  billiard  table, 
and  the  Faculty  have  given  their  permission  to  have  it  in  the  College. 

A  Sophomore  of  Cornell,  in  the  French  class,  translates, — Sophocle 
paraissant  in  habit  de  deuil— "Sophocles  appearing  dressed  like  the  devil." 

Princeton  is  to  have  a  new  college  journal  of  twelve  pages, entitled 
"The  College  World."  It  is  to  appear  fortnightly,  and  to  have  corres- 
pondents in  every  college  of  importance  in  this  country,  and  also  in 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  Edinburgh  and  Oxford. 

A  Senior  at  Michigan  University,  attempting  to  give  some  fatherly 
advice  to  a  young  lady,  got  confused  and  stammered,— "If  I  were  you, 
I'd  swing  my  shirts  clear  of  that." 

The  following  illustrates  the  character  of  text-book  scholars  :— A 
Sophomore  having  read  that  Csesar  was  born  when  Pompey  was  six 
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years  old,  on  being  asked  by  the  Professor  when  Caesar  was  born,  re- 
plied— "At  the  age  of  six,  sir."  "You  don't  mean  that,"  said  the  Prof. 
"Yes  I  do,  and  the  text-book  says  so,"  at  once  replied  the  brilliant  youth. 

Tuition  at  Yale  has  been  raised  from  $60  to  $90. 

The  title  of  Alma  Mater  was  first  given  to  Oxford   and   Cambridge. 

At  Anderson  College,  Ind.,  the  town's  people  call  the  students 
"Dough-Balls." 

A  Freshman  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Michigan  legis- 
lature, introduced  a  bill  making  "hazing"  a  criminal  offence,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  months. 

In  the  Graham  Lee  Society,  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  the 
following  question  was  discussed  not  long  since: — "Is  it  expedient  that 
the  States  of  the  Union  remain  under  one  Government?" 

The  Seniors  of  Princeton  are  to  be  examined,  at  the  final  examina- 
tion, in  every  branch  of  study  pursued  since  Freshman  year. 

Heidelberg  has  101  Professors :  Leipsic,  124 ;  Berlin.  158 :  and  Got- 
tigen,  204. 

Russia  contains  nine  universities  and  all  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Government.  The  largest,  that  of  Moscow,  has  75  Professors  and  1600 
students. 

At  Ripon  College  they  tie  the  magazines  to  a  table  leg  so  that  the 
students  may  not  forget  to  leave  them  when  they  go  out.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  do  that  here,  if  the  student  who  took  Harper's  Magazine 
from  the  Reading  Room  does  not  return  it  soon. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  eight  young  ladies  at  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  who  work  in  the  field  three  hours  a  day  with  the  boys. 
What  excellent  farmers'  wives  they  will  make ! 

After  1872  Harvard  is  to  enlarge  the  requisites  for  admission,  and 
require  an  A.  B.  to  pass  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

A  Junior  demonstrating  a  proposition  in  regard  to  "horse-power," 
constructed  a  pulley,  and,  in  order  "to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view," 
added  a  picture  of  a  domestic  animal  similar  to  the  one  on  which  Ba- 
laam rode.  The  Professor  seeing  him,  exclaimed, — "Gome,  come,  you 
mustn't  make  a  looking-glass  of  the  blackboard."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Junior  at  once  discontinued  his  artistic  adornments. 

A  failure  in  recitation— "a  flunk" — is  called  a  "slump"  at  Harvard, 
a  "smash"  at  Wesley  an,  and  a  "stump"  at  Princeton.  A  perfect  recita- 
tion— a  "rush" —  receives  the  title  of  "rake"  at  Williams,  "sail"  at  Bow- 
doin,  "squirt"  at  Harvard,  and  "tear"  at  Princeton. 

Three  sharp  students,  on  meeting  a  Jew,  thought  they  would  have 
a  little  sport  at  his  expense.  Accordingly  the  first  one  addressed  him 
thus — "Good  morning, father  Abraham;"  the  second, — "Good  morning, 
father  Isaac;"  and  the  third, — "Good  morning,  father  Jacob."  The  Jew 
politely  recognized  each  salutation,  and  then  replied, — "You  are  wrong, 
young  gentlemen,  I  am  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob ;  but  Saul, 
the  son  of  Cis,  who  goes  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses ;  and  behold !    he 
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has  found  them."  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  con- 
tinue the  conversation. 

A  Professor  chanced  to  get  possession  of  a  note  which  some  learn- 
ed ( ?)  Senior  had  addressed  to  a  lady  student,  and  on  reading— "My  sole 
longs  for  thee,"  he  grimly  exclaimed,  shaking  one  of  his  pedal  extrem- 
ities, "Oh,  yes!  how  my  sole  longs  for  thee,  sir." 

A  Senior  at  Yale  suggests  that  the  cold  snap  which  we  had  this 
winter,  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  College  janitor—he  must 
have  left  the  chapel  door  open.  Every  Dartmouth  student  will  undoubt- 
edly agree  with  him. 

Harvard  College  was  named  after  John  Harvard,  who,  iu  1838,  left 
to  the  College  £779  and  a  library  of  about  300  volumes. 

Williams  College  received  its  name  from  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  a 
soldier  in  the  old  French  war. 

Brown  University  derived  its  name  from  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  institution,  went  into  business,  became  very 
wealthy,  and  liberally  endowed  his  Alma  Mater. 

Yale  College  was  named  in  honor  of  Elihu  Yale,  who  made  liberal 
donations  to  it. 

Bowdoin  College  was  named  after  Gov.  Bowdoin  of  Maine. 

Charles  T.  Haviland,  formerly  of  '71,  C.  S.  D.,  has  been  elected  Ora- 
tor for  Class  Day  at  Union  College. 


Nasals. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  had  a  special 
meeting  here,  and  transacted  some  very  important  business ;  among 
other  things,  great  changes  were  made  in  the  College  Calendar,  which 
are  to  take  effect  the  next  college  year.  There  are  to  be  two  terms,  of 
twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  beginning  about  the  first  of  September, 
and  closing  about  the  18th  of  January ;  and  the  second  beginning  about 
the  9th  of  Feb.,  and  continuing  until  the  last  Thursday  in  June,  which 
is  to  be  Commencement  day.  Besides  the  summer  vacation  of  nine 
weeks,  and  a  winter  vacation  of  three,  there  is  to  be  a  recess  of  six  days 
at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  also  about  the  middle  of  the  second  term. 

Dartmouth  will  honor  '71  with  the  last  Senior  vacation,  and  it  is 
not  yet  decided  how  and  when  the  Commencement  parts  will  be  assign- 
ed. There  is  to  be  an  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term,  and  the 
written  method  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  oral. 

In  1872  the  requisites  for  admission  are  to  be  considerably  enlarged. 
It  was  also  voted  that  the  next  Triennial  be  printed  in  the  English  Ian- 
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guage,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Prof.  Parker  and  Dr.  Quint.  How 
muddled  must  have  been  the  brain  of  the  one  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  printing  it  in  any  other  language.  The  New  York  Tribune  says : 
"It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  read  that  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth 
College  have  voted  to  print  the  next  Triennial  Catalogue  in  the  English 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Latin  language,  or  rather  in  that  bastard 
kind  of  Latin  which  becomes  necessary  in  turning  modern  names  into 
the  Roman  tongue.  Soon  perhaps,  at  Commencements,  we  shall  have 
the  Salutatory  Addresses  delivered  in  a  language  which  the  audience 
can  understand,  and  not  one  incomprehensible  even  to  Masters  of  Arts 
of  three  years  standing.  Follies  like  these,  puerile  and  pedantic/ have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  classical  studies; 
and  they  rather  than  else,  tend  to  bring  them  into  contempt. 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  Young  who  has  purchased  during  his  ab- 
sence $3000  worth  of  apparatus  for  the  Department  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, he  was  authorized  to  order,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $2500,  a 
new  telescope  for  the  Observatory.    He  has  since  purchased  one. 

Frank  A.  Sherman  of  the  class  of  '70,  C.  S.  D.,  was  elected  Assistant 
Professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Scientific  Department. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  also  met  here  not  long 
since.  They  found  Culver  Hall  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Be- 
sides the  purchase  of  the  experimental  farm  by  a  donation  of  $7000  from 
Hon.  John  Conant  of  Jaffrey,  a  further  donation  of  $5000  for  farming 
tools  is  expected  from  him,  on  condition  that  the  necessary  additional 
sum  shall  be  secured.  The  Trustees  resolved  to  take  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  They  appropiated  $1000  for  farming 
utensils. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  United  Socities  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  Orator  for  Commencement,  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  Pres.  McCosh  of  Princeton  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bodwell  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  is  to  ad- 
dress the  Theological  Society.  Mr.  E.  W.  Johnson  of  Nashua  has  been 
selected  by  '71  for  class  artist. 

The  Seniors  have  engaged  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  with 
one  extra  piece,  to  furnish  the  instrumental  music  for  Commencement 
concert;  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith  is  to  charm  the  assembled  multitude 
with  vocal  music.  Hough's  Band  of  Lebanon  has  been  engaged  for 
out-door  music. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  Prof.  Young  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  College 
Church  on  "The  Astronomical  Expedition".  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  it  is  contained  in  one  of  his  letters  which  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Dartmouth  under  the  title  of  "A  Bit  of  Foreign 
Correspondence"' 

Not  long  since  we  were  entertained  in  the  College  Church  by  an 
"Oriental  Exhibition".  Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  people  of 
the  Orient  were  represented  in  appropriate  costumes.    Near  the  close 
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of  the  entertainment  we  were  informed  that  an  example  would  next  be 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  wedding  ceremonies  are  conducted.  Soon 
appeared  a  procession  dressed  in  the  garb  of  purity,  and  as  they  march- 
ed along  the  aisle  of  the  church  with  the  unique  music  of  a  drum  and 
fife,  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  manager  had  previously  an- 
nounced the  character  of  the  performance,  for,  had  he  not,  we  fear  that 
our  noble  President  would  have  been  roused  from  his  easy  seat  to  quell 
the  tumult,  mistaking  it  for  one  of  those  "unmentionable"  nocturnal 
disturbances  which  are  peculiar  to  Dartmouth. 

Feb.  24th,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  on  "Mount  Wash- 
ington." 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  some  brilliant  student 
devoted  his  time  on  the  evening  of  Feb  28th,  to  the  oiling  of  the  Soph- 
omore seats  in  Chapel.  Whoever  the  denier  was,  he  may  console  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  almost  every  student  of  Dartmouth  deems 
his  sharp  performance  as  one  of  the  lowest,  meanest,  most  cowardly  and 
in  every  way  most  despicable  acts  that  he  could  have  committed.  We 
are  thankful  that  the  Faculty  did  not  stoop  to  search  out  such  a  vile 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  but  left  him  to  the  universal  condemna- 
tion of  the  College. 

Prof.  Woodman  who  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment about  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
town  on  account  of  his  health, 

A  Senior  from  India  delivered  his  chapel  oration  in  the  Muhratta 
language,  and  closed  with  the  following  eloquent  and  touching  sen- 
tence which  moved  his  whole  audience : — "Zur  Chatterton  urdheek  war- 
sha  zurgerveta  ursta,  thur  chutcheet  tyahcha  now  English  geta  leehen- 
aru  mudhee  motha  zhata  ursta." 

Dr.  Labaree  arrived  in  town  on  the  20th  and  is  to  have  the  Seniors 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term  in  Butler's  Analogy.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  tender  him  a  most  hearty  welcome.  Would  that  Dartmouth 
might  retain  him  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Faculty ! 

A  chapter  of  the  Zeta  Psi  fraternity  has  recently  been  organized 
here.  Thus  far  it  counts  among  its  members  two  Juniors  and  eight 
Sophomores. 

Junior  Exhibition. — The  following  are  the  appointments  for 
Junior  Exhibition.  Greek  Oration,  E.  D.  Mason ;  Philosophical  Oration, 
W.  A.  Holman ;  Latin  Oration,  G.  T.  Tuttle ;  English  Orations,  G.  C. 
Coffin,  C.  L.  Dana,  G.  H.  Fletcher,  A.  L.  Bartlett,  E.  J.  Bartlett;  Foren- 
sic Disputation,  W.  W.  Evans,  Aff.,  A.  E.  Frost,  ISTeg. ;  Ethical  Disputa- 
tion, A.  E.  Lake,  Aff.,  L.  G.  Farmer,  ISeg. ;  Dissertations,  T.  W.  D.  Wor- 
then,  G.  B.  French,  J.  F.  Colby,  F.  T.  Beede. 

For  want  of  space  wc  have  been  obliged  to  omit  many  items  of  in- 
terest, the  mention  of  exchanges,  and  the  recognition  of  favors  received 
from  various  quarters. 
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Memoranda  $4ttr*m#t[ttm. 

Abernethy,  '70.— A.  S.  Abernethy  is  now  at  Oak  Point,  Washington 
Territory. 

Ayer,  '56. — Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  pastor  of  the  first  Congregation- 
al Church  in  Concord,  1ST.  H.,  has  just  completed,  ready  for  the  press,  a 
Church  Manual  containing  a  full  historical  sketch  of  that  venerable 
church.  It  was  organized  Nov.  18th,  1730,  with  eight  members.  The 
whole  number  connected  with  it  since  its  formation  is  1457 ;  the  pres- 
ent membership  is  240. 

Bartlett,  '60.— -Charles  W.  Bartlett  thinking  that 

"The  manly  and  the  maiden  mind 
Together  grow  more  bright,  refined," 

has  recently  taken  to  himself  Miss  Mary  Morrison,  of  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Bingham,  '43. — Hon.  Harry  Bingham  is  now  residing  at  Littleton, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State. 

Blodgett,  '26.— Rev.  Constantine  Blodgett  D.  D.,  recently  resigned 
his  position  as  pastor  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  which  he  has  held  since  July 
27th,  1836. 

Carleton,  '22. — Edmund  Carleton  is  a  lawyer  at  Littleton. 

Cate,  '67. — Almon  F.  Cate  is  reviving  an  academy  at  Bloomingsburg, 
Ohio,  with  great  success. 

Chandler,  '68. — Charles  H.  Chandler,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
Principal  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Antioch  College,  Ohio. 

Crosby,  '53.— Prof.  A.  B.  Crosby  has  recently  moved  to  Brooklyn, 
and  connected  himself  with  Long  Island  Hospital. 

Emerson,  '70,  C.  S.  D. — C.  E.  Emersison  engaged  as  Civil  Engineer 
on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R. 

Farr,  '63. — Evarts  W.  Farr  who  was  formerly  Major  in  the  11th  N. 
H.  Volunteers,  is  now  residing  at  Littleton.  He  is  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  the  3d  District  of  N.  IT. 

Farr,  '62. — George  Farr  who  was  formerly  Capt.  13th  N.  H.  Vols.,  is 
now  a  merchant  at  Littleton.  He  is  also  largely  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  place.  A  fewT  weeks  ago  he  was  married 
to  Miss  E.  C.  Norcross,  of  Springfield  Mass. 

Hadley,  '44.— Amos  Hadley  has  been  appointed  Associate  Principal 
of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Plymouth. 
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Hale,  '35. — E.  J.  M.  Hale  owns  extensive  Woolen  Mills  in  Haverhill, 
Mass,,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $2,000,000.  Send  to  him  for  steam 
funds  (after  dinner.) 

Hastings,  '70.— Lemuel  S.  Hastings  is  teaching  the  High  School  at 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

Hazen,  '63. — Rev.  A.  W.  Hazen  is  pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Kingsbury,  '62. — Rev.  Josiah  W.  Kingsbury  was  dismissed  from  his 
pastorate  at  North  Woodstock,  Vt,  on  the  21st  of  February. 

Ladd,  '52. — John  J.  Ladd,  formerly  Paymaster  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at  Littleton. 

Little,  '59. — William  Little,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  has  recently  written 
the  history  of  Warren,  his  native  town.  It  contains  about  six  hundred 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  and  photographs,  and  an  occa- 
sional lithograph  and  steel  plate,  to  the  full  number  of  thirty  or  more. 

Littlefield,  '69. — Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Charlestown  High  School,  is  now  teaching  a  private  school  at  Ma- 
taw  an,  N.  J. 

Merrill,  '67. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Merrill  is  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  at  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  has  doubled  its  membership  within  the 
last  four  months. 

Milliken,  '57. — Rev.  C.  E.  Milliken  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Littleton. 

Moore,  '53. — H.  W.  Moore  is  now  practising  medicine  and  farming 
at  Hendersonville,  S.  C. 

Morse,  '68,  C.  S.  D. — Charles  W.  Morse  is  engaged  as  Civil  Engineer 
on  the  Burlington  and  Cedar  Rapids  R.  R. 

Mosher,  '67.— George  A.  Mosher  has  become  associated  with  Hon. 
James  Forsyth  in  the  firm  of  Forsyth  &  Mosher,  Attorneys  and  Coun- 
sellors, at  No.  8  State  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  Troy  Daily  Press  speaks  of  him 
as  follows :— "Mr.  Mosher  is  a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  and,  uni- 
ted with  so  able  and  talented  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Forsyth,  success  must 
await  him  and  the  new  firm." 

Parker,  '69. — Edward  E.  Parker  is  now  studying  law  at  Warrensburg, 
N.  T.,  with  Thomas  Cunningham. 

Pike,  '70.— John  E.  Pike  is  studying  law  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  with  Daniel 
M.  Christie. 

Sawyer,  '58. — H.  E.  Sawyer  is  Principal  of  the  City  High  School  and 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

Shores,  '51.— J.  A.  Shores  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
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Kamss  xx£  Tmtms  in  Bxm;  Hampshire. 

Part  ii. 

Exeter,  formerly  written,  Exancester,  means  the  camp  upon 
the  river  Exe. 

Parm-ing-ton ;  the  town  of  the  meadow  farm.  The  Saxon 
verb,  "feormian"  meant  to  supply  with  food,  because  tenants,  an- 
ciently, paid  their  rent  in  produce  and  stock  ;  hence,  the  word 
"feorm"  or  farm. 

Fitzwilliam  is  the  son  of  William,  originally  the  name  of  a 
man.     Fitz  is  from  the  Latin  "nlius." 

Francestown  reveals  its  own  origin.  It  was  named  for  Fran- 
ces, the  wife  of  the  last  Gov.  Went  worth. 

Franconia  the  home  of  the  Franks,  a  name  given,  in  the 
East,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe.  The  word  Franks, 
dates  from  the  crusades  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  France,  the 
land  of  the  Franks,  were  leaders. 

Franklin,  anciently,  "a  superior  freeholder"  in  England. 

Freedom  tells  its  own  origin. 

Gilford  ;  "gill"  is  a  valley  ;  and  Gilford  is  "the  ford  in  the 
valley."     Gill  is  also  the  name  of  man  and 

Yol.  V.— o. 
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Gilsum  is  probably  Gil's  home,  and 

Gilmanton  is  the  town  of  the  man  of  the  valley.  Some 
etymologists  derive  Gilman  from  Gaul  or  Gael  making  the  family 
of  French  extraction. 

Goffstown  ;  "goff "  is  Celtic  for  Smith. 

Gorham  ;  "gor"  is  Celtic  for  a  place  of  worship  as  in  Bangor; 
it  is  applied  to  the  choir  of  a  church,  hence  Gor-ham  is  church  - 
home. 

Grafton,  "graf "  is  connected  with  grave,  to  cut  or  ditch  ;  as 
Gravesend  is  the  end  of  the  ditch  or  moat ;  and  Grafton  is  a 
moated  or  fortified  town.  Some  authors  derive  it  from  the 
Gothic  "graf,"  an  earl  or  count. 

Grantham  ;  grant  is  simply  grand  or  great,  and,  as  a  surname 
was  translated  by  the  Latin  "magnus,"  Grant-ham  is  great  or 
grand  home,  or  the  home  of  Mr.  Grant. 

Groton  ;  "Gro,"  in  Celtic,  is  sand  ;  if  from  this  root,  Groton 
would  mean  sand-town.     It  may  be  the  French  gros  or  great. 

Greenfield  and  Greenland  need  no  explanation. 

Hampton  is  home  town. 

Hampstead  is  homestead. 

Hancock  ;  "han"  sometimes  means  high,  allied  to  the  Saxon 
hean  or  heah  ;  and  cock  means  a  hill ;  Hancock,  a  high  hill ;  or 
as  the  name  of  a  man  it  may  be  from  Hans,  John  and  cock,  little, 
meaning  little  John. 

Hanover  first  appears  in  German  history,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  river  Leine  flows  through  Hanover  to  the  Aller.  It 
is  thought  that  the  name  was  first  given  to  a  ford  over  this  river 
meaning  hand-over,  or  have  over. 

Haverhill ;  haver  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  Celtic  gafr,  a  goat ;  if  so  Haverhill  would  mean  goat  hill ; 
others  derive  it  from  the  Dutch  haver,  meaning  oats. 

Hawke  was  named  from  Admiral  Hawke ;  a  name  derived 
from  heraldry,  the  hawk  being  a  symbol  of  courage.  The  town 
is  now  called  Danville. 

Hebron  is  a  Hebrew  name  and  means  alliance  or  treaty. 

Hill  speaks  for  itself. 

Hillsborough  is  the  stronghold  upon  the  hill,  or  the  city  of 
Mr.  Hill. 
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Hinsdale  is  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Hinsdale,  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  that  town.  It  meant,  originally,  Hind's  dale. 
The  Saxon,  "Hine"  meant  a  domestic,  a  peasant,  or  boor.  The 
last  word  appears  in  neighbor  or  nigh-boor. 

Holderness  is  said  to  be  composed  of  hole-Deira-ness.  In 
this  word,  ness  is  the  Saxon  "naes,"  nose  and  Deira  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms ;  hence  Holderness  is  the  nose  or 
promentory  of  the  low-lying  kingdom,  Deira.  Others  interpret 
differently. 

Hollis  may  have  some  relation  to  the  holly  tree,  or  it  may, 
like  Harris,  Harry's  son,  be  a  patronymic. 

Hookset ;  "saet"  in  Saxon  words,  means  dwellers  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  if  hook  is  also,  Saxon,  Hookset  would  mean  the  dwellers 
at  the  bend  or  bow  in  the  river.  Hock,  also  means  high.  Hock- 
cliff  is  high  cliff. 

Hopkinton  ;  "Hob"  is  an  abbreviation  of  Robert ;  and  "kin" 
or  kins  means  children  ;  Hobkins  or  Hopkins  denotes  the  sons  of 
Robert;  and  Hopkinton  is  the  town  of  the  children  of  Robert. 

Hudson  is  the  son  of  Hod  or  Roger ;  or  it  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  famous  navigator,  Henry  Hudson. 

Jackson  is  the  son  of  Jack  or  John. 

Jaffrey,  or  Jeffrey  is  probably  corrupted  from  Geoffrey  or 
Godfrey,  from  the  German  "Gott"  and  "fried,"  God's  peace. 

Jefferson  is  the  son  of  Jeffers  or  Jeffrey. 

Keen  or  Kean  is  the  name  of  a  man  and  means  bold,  daring 
or  bright.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  who  at  the  date  of  the  grant,  was  minister  from 
England  to  Spain. 

Kensington ;  The  town  of  the  children,  of  the  tribe,  "Cyn" 
in  Saxon,  means  tribe,  race  or  kin.  King  is  supposed  to  be  from 
this  root.     It  was  written  Cyning,  or  Cyng. 

Kingston  is  the  town  of  the  king. 

Lancaster ;  "Lon"  or  "Lune"  was  the  name  of  an  English 
river  where  there  was  a  Roman  Station  ;  hence,  Lancaster  is  the 
camp  upon  the  Lune. 

Landaff;  "Llan"  is  Celtic,  meaning  an  enclosure,  church-yard 
and  church.     Landaff  is,  therefore,  "the  Church  of  David." 

Langdon  ;  Don  or  Dun,  means  both  hill  and  water;  hence, 
from  the  second  definition,  the  name  of  the  river  Don.  Lang 
means  long  ;  Langdon  is  long  hill  or  town. 
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Lebanon  is  a  Bible  name  and  means  "White."  Mount  Leb- 
anon, therefore,  is  identical,  in  meaning,  with  Mont  Blanc. 

Lee,  Legh,  and  Leigh  all  mean  pasture,  field  or  commons. 

Lempster  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Leominster  from  the 
Celtic  "lleian,"  a  nun,  and  minster,  a  monastery ;  in  this  word,  a 
Nunnery. 

Lincoln  is  the  old  Roman  Lindum  colonia  the  colony  of  Lyn- 
dum.     Lyn  means  a  lake  or  pool  and  Dun,  a  hill  or  town. 

Lisbon  the  capital  of  Portugal  transfered  to  a  N.  H.  town ; 
anciently  called  Olisippo  or  Ulysippo,  from  Ulysses,  the  fabled 
founder.     The  true  origin  is  uncertain. 

Littleton  is  little  town,  a  misnomer. 

London  is  said  to  be  formed  from  Lyn,  a  pool  an  Dun  or  Don 
a  hill  or  lawn. 

Londonderry  was  borrowed  from  the  Irish.  Don,  as  a  Cel- 
tic affix,  means  hill,  and  deru  means  an  oak. 

Loudon  is  said  to  be  from  Law  and  Don,  both  meaning  hill. 
It  is  of  Scotch  origin. 

Lyman  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  may  be  from  Lye,  a  pas- 
ture and  Man,  meaning  the  man  at  the  pasture. 

Lyme  from  "lim,"  lime  or  mud. 

Lyndeborough,  the  town  of  the  linden  tree. 

Manchester  called  by  the  old  Britons,  Maon-ceinion,  the  rock 
of  gems;  by  the  Romans  Mancunium;  by  the  Saxons,  Mancestre. 

Harlow,  "mere"  is  a  pool  or  lake ;  "low,"-  a  hill ;  the  hill  by 
the  lake. 

Marlborough ;  the  fortified  town  upon  the  marl. 

Mason,  a  man's  name  indicating  his  trade. 

Meredith  a  name  of  Celtic  origin  and  denotes  the  roar  of 
the  sea. 

Merrimack,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "swift- water-place." 

Middletown  and  Milton  mean  middle-town. 

Milan  is  borrowed  from  the  Italians. 

Milford  is  the  ford  at  the  mill. 

Hount  Vernon ;  Vernon  is  a  Norman  name. 

Moultonborough.  The  first  root  of  Moulton  is  of  uncertain 
origin. 

Nashua,  an  Indian  word,  meaning  "pebbly  bottom." 
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Nashville;  naes  is  a  promontory;  ville  is  French  for  a  town; 
if  these  words  make  Nashville,  it  means  the  town  upon  the  prom- 
en  tory. 

Nelson  is  the  son  of  Nel,  originally,  the  name  of  a  man. 

New  Boston ;  Boston  is  variously  derived  from  Bosa,  a  bish- 
op of  E.  Anglia,  A.  D.  669,  or  from  St.  Botolph. 

Newbury  is  new  town,  usually,  a  fortified  town. 

New  Ipswich ;  Ipswich,  in  England,  is  variously  interpreted  ; 

1.  from  Eba  a  Saxon  queen  and  wic  or  wich,  meaning  Eba's  home; 

2.  from   Gippin,  the  winding   river  and  wich,  meaning  the  place 
of  the  crocked  river. 

New  London,  Newmarket,  Newport,  Newton  and  North- 
wood  reveal  their  own  etymology. 

Northumberland,  is,  in  England,  land  north  of  the  Humber. 
"The  Humber  was  a  Cimbric  river  :  and  Nothumberland  was  call- 
ed of  old,  North  Cumri-land,  where  the  Cymri  were  driven  from 
the  plains,  before  they  settled  in  Wales." 

Nottingham  is  the  home  of  the   descendants   of  Mr.   Nott. 

Mr.  Edmunds,  in  his  History  of  names  of  places,  says;  "The 
word  Snotingham,  now  disguised  as  Nottingham  means  the  home 
of  the  children  of  the  excavations  or  of  the  cave  dwellers." 

When  Nottingham  included  North  wood,  the  lumbermen  dis- 
tinguished their  timber  lands  by  peculiar  names.  There  was  a  place 
called  by  the  Indians  "Gebeag,  a  place  for  eels,"  by  the  lumber- 
men "Gebeag  Woods."  The  dense  forests  to  the  north-west  of 
Gebeag,  were  called  North  Woods,  hence  the  name  of  the  town, 
North  wood. 

Orford ;  "Orr"  is  a  river  in  Scotland ;  "or,"  in  Welch,  signi- 
fies a  boundary  or  border;  Orford  the  ford  by  the  boundary. 

Ossipee  is  an  Indian  word,  which  Mr.  Potter  defines  as  "the 
river  of  pines." 

Pelham,  either  from  peele  a  tower  or  from  pool.  It  may 
mean  tower  home,  or  pool  home. 

Pembroke ;  pern  or  pen  means,  in  Celtic,  a  hill ;  Pembroke 
may  mean  hill-brook. 

Piermont  is  probably  of  French  origin,  meaning  stone-mount. 

Pinkham  is  the  home  of  the  pink. 

Pittsfield    and    Pittsburg  are  derived  from  Pitt  the  Earl   of 
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Chatham.     The  name  may  have  originated  from  a  foundling  ex- 
posed in  a  pit. 

Plaistow  ;  the  first  root  is  doubtful ;  "plega,"  Saxon,  means 
a  battle :  "stow,"  a  place,  mansion  or  town :  perhaps  Plaistow  means 
battle-place.  One  author  defines  Play-sted  and  Play-stow,  "a 
place  for  sports." 

Plymouth,  the  mouth  of  the  Plym,  a  river  in  Devonshire, 
Eng.  so  named  from  plwm,  lead ;  from  the  color  of  its  waters. 

Portsmouth,  the  mouth  of  the  port. 

Randolph  signifies  fair-help :  the  same  as  Randolph  from 
"van,"  fair  and  "ulph,"  help. 

Raymond,  from  "Rein"  pure  and  "mund"  mouth,  one  of  vir- 
tuous speech. 

Richmond  is  from  "ric,"  rich  and  "mund,"  mouth  meaning 
eloquent. 

Rochester,  the  camp  of  the  Saxon  chief,  Hrof.  It  may  be 
formed  from  Roche,  French  for  rock. 

Roxbury  is  the  town  of  rocks.  The  Roman  name  of  Roch- 
ester, in  England,  was  Durobriviae. 

Rollinsford :  Roland,  Rollin  and  Rodland  mean  counsel  for 
the  land,  Rollinsford  is  the  ford  of  the  counsellor  for  the  land. 

Rumney  or  Romney  is  Roman  island  or  station  by  the  water. 

Rye  is  a  bank  or  shore.  This  town  has  an  appropriate  name. 
The  same  is  true  of  Rye,  in  England. 

Salem  is  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  peace. 

Salisbury,  from  the  Latin  "salus,"  heath.  The  town  of  heath 
or  safety. 

Sanborn  ton  is  the  town  of  the  Sanborns.  Sanborn  is,  prob- 
ably, composed  of  the  words  sand  and  bourne,  a  boundary,  indi- 
cating that  the  progenitor  of  that  family  lived  near  a  sand  hill. 
Some  authors  make  the  original  name  Samborne,  indicating  a  dif- 
ferent origin  of  the  first  syllable. 

Sandown  is  probably  sand  hill.  Down  or  dune  means  a 
grassy  hill.     Hence  the  name  given  to  the  South-down  sheep. 

Sandwich  is  sand  village. 

Seabrook  needs  no  definition. 

Shelburne  may  be  formed  from  shel  or  shal  from  the  Saxon 
"sceol ,"  shallow  and  burn  or  bourn,  a  brook. 
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Somersworth.  The  Saxon  word,  "somer,"  summer  became 
the  name  of  a  man,  like  winter  and  spring,  and  "worth"  indicated 
his  estate,  as  worship  or  worthship  was,  originally,  the  homage 
due  to  wealth. 

Stark  is  named  for  Gen.  Stark.  The  word  applied  as  a  sur- 
name means  strong. 

Stewartstown  is  the  town  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  owed  his 
name,  originally,  to  his  occupation. 

Stoddard  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  standard.  The  name 
was  given  to  the  standard-bearer  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
was  written  "De  La  Standard." 

Strafford  is  street-ford. 

Stratham  is  street  home. 

Sullivan,  from  the  Celtic  suil,  eye  and  ban,  fair,  meaning  the 
"fair-eyed." 

Surry  from  Suth-rice,  South  Kingdom. 

Sutton  is  south  town,  a  name  of  thirty-one  places  in  England. 

Sunapee  is  an  Indian  name. 

Swanzey  is,  probably,  swan's  island. 

Tamworth  is  the  estate  by  the  Teme.  Tam  is  Celtic  for 
river,  hence  the  name  Teme  or  Thames. 

Temple  speaks  for  itself. 

Thornton  is  the  town  of  thorns. 

Troy  is  borrowed  from  the  classics.  There  is  a  Celtic  Troy 
from  "tre"  and  "wy,"  the  town  by  the  river,  Wye. 

Tuftonborough  ;  "tuf "  is  Danish  for  branch  ;  Tufton  became 
an  English  surname  and  "borough"  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
family. 

Unity.  The  town  was  called  Unity  from  the  happy  sttle- 
ment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Hampstead  and  Kingston,  to 
the  same  tract  of  land/  under  different  grants. 

Wakefield  is  from  the  Saxon  "waeg,"  way  and  "field,"  mean- 
ing the  field  by  the  way- side.  It  may  possibly  mean  "watch- 
field." 

Walpole  is  of  doubtful  origin,  perhaps  from  wall  and  pol  or 
pool.  The  town  was  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Prime  Minister  of  George  I. 
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Warner  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  may  be  a  contraction  of 
Warrener,  the  keeper  of  a  warren. 

Warren,  a  preserve  for  rabbits.  One  tradition  says  that 
Benning  Wentworth  gave  this  name  to  one  of  his  grants  in  hon- 
or of  Admiral  Warren  of  "Louisburg  notoriety." 

Washington  means  the  town  of  the  meadow  creek  ;  "Waes" 
is  Saxon  for  water;  one  meaning  of  "ing"  is  meadow  and  "ton" 
is  town  or  enclosure.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Washingtons  in 
England. 

Weare  is  an  enclosed  place  on  a  river. 

Wentworth  may  be  the  estate  on  the  river  Went  in  North- 
umberland, or  the  estate  of  Wanta,  a  Saxon  chief. 

Westmoreland  is  West-moor-land.  The  town  was  named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  a  friend  of  Gov.  B.  Wentworth. 

Whitefield  proclaims  its  own  origin. 

Wilmot  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  Guillemot 
derived  from  Guillaume,  William  which  is  Guild-helm  or  golden 
helmet. 

Wilton  from  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  England. 

Winchester.  Gwent  or  Went  is  the  Celtic  name  of  a  city 
of  Hampshire.  Gwent  means  bright  or  lofty,  an  elevated  tract 
of  country :  gwint  means  wind.  If  this  word  enters  into  Winch- 
ester, it  would  mean  "a  windy  place."  As  Gwent  was  the  British 
name  of  a  district,  it  would  mean  Gwent-camp.  The  town  was 
named  in  honor  of  Lord  Winchester. 

Windham  is  wind-home.  One  author  makes  it  a  contraction 
Wimund-ham,"  the  home  of  Wimund." 

Wolf  borough  is  the  stronghold  of  Mr.  Wolf,  who  borrows 
his  name  from  a  beast  of  prey.  The  town  was  probably  named 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Wolfe. 

Woodstock  is  wood-stem.  Stoc  in  Saxon  is  the  main  part  of 
the  tree.  Stoke  is  a  prefix  to  sixty-five  towns  in  England,  and 
the  suffix  to  many  more. 
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New  Hampshire  was  divided,  in    1 771,   into   five    Counties. 
Gov.  Wentwoth  gave  the  names  of   his  distinguished  friends   in 
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England,  to  these  counties.  Each  of  those  names  was  originally 
significant  of  some  peculiarities  in  the  home,  the  person  or  occu- 
pation of  the  progenitor  of  the  family. 

Rockingham  means  the  home  of  the  descendants  of  Mr. 
Rock.  This  last  word  became  the  name  of  some  man  from  his 
residence  near  a  rock. 

Strafford  is  street-ford — first,  the  designation  of  a  place,  then 
of  the  occupant  of  it. 

Hillsborough  is  the  stronghold  of  Mr.  Hill,  whose  name  in- 
dicates his  abode. 

Cheshire  is  cheese  division — a  name  given  to  a  territory  long 
ago  celebrated  for  its  cheese. 

Grafton  is  the  moated  town,  which  gave  name  to  the  Duke 
or  leader  who  had  his  residence  in  it — or  it  may  mean  earl-town. 

Belknap  is  named  from  the  historian  of  New  Hampshire. 
His  name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  bel,  beautiful  and  knap, 
hill. 

Carroll,  like  the  town,  borrows  its  name  from  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton.  It  is  an  Irish  name  of  uncertain  origin.  One 
of  the  poets  mentioned  by  Ossian,  is  Carril. 

Sullivan  is  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Sullivan. 

Coos  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  means  "crooked,"  which  ap- 
propriately describes  the  channel  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  north. 
It  was  originally,  a  part  of  Grafton  County,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted in  1805. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  his  history  of  Manchester  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  most  important  Indian  names  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Nashua  means  "the  river  with  a  pebbly  bottom."  Sovvhe- 
gan  means  "worn-out  lands."  Pennacook  means  "the  crocked 
place."  Namoskeak,  now  written  Amoskeag,  means  "the  fishing 
place."  Winnepesauky,  now  spelled  Winnipiseogee,  means  "the 
beautiful  water  of  the  high  place."  Pequawkett  means  "the  crock- 
ed place."  Ossipee  means  "pine  river."  Swamscott  means  "the 
beautiful  water  place."  Winnecowet  "the  beautiful  pine  place." 
Piscataquag  means  "great  deer  place."  Contoocook  means  "crow 
place."  Suncook  means  "goose  place."  Sowcook  means  "wild 
cat  place."     Pemigewasset  means  "crocked  mountain  pine  place." 

All  Indian  Etymologies,  except  those  given  by  the  abori- 
gines themselves,  are  quite  doubtful. 
Vol.  V.— p. 
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The  last  Catalogue  presents  a  long  list  of  Scholarships, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  two.  No  doubt  the  generous 
donors  were  actuated  by  the  most  praiseworthy  motives  in  thus 
setting  apart  a  portion  of  their  substance ;  still  it  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  money  given  to  students  in  charity  is  well 
applied,  even  though  it  be  honestly  spent  by  them  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  education  as  the  giver  intended  it  should  be.  As  yet, 
public  opinion  encourages  such  gifts;  and  unfortunately,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  there  is  no  lack  of  students  who  are  willing  to  place 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  recipients.  But  public  opinion  may 
be  wrong;  and  the  student  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  humilia- 
ting confession  which  his  act  implies.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  reas- 
onable to  expect  he  should  be,  since  the  same  potent  influence, 
which  makes  it  commendable  to  give,  sees  nothing  to  condemn 
in  accepting  the  proffered  alms.  But  here  again  public  opinion 
may  be  wrong;  and  the  student  injured  rather  than  benefited 
by  the  countenance  his  course  of  action  receives. 

Let  us  be  fully  understood.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  stu- 
dent's impecuniosity  is  any  disgrace,  or  that  he  should  seek  to 
conceal  it,  or  in  any  way  be  ashamed  of  it.  On  the  contrary  we 
hold  that  most  students,  at  least,  are  fortunate  in  being  poor,  and 
in  having  their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world.  But  we  would 
have  them,  while  making  it,  keep  their  independence  and  self-re- 
spect. Neither  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  discouraging  aid 
to  students  in  all  proper  ways.  We  only  condemn  those  methods 
which,  while  they  seek  to  benefit,  really  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Under  this  head,  in  our  opinion,  all  pecuniary  aid  rendered  with- 
out adequate  return  on  the  part  of  the  student  should  be  class- 
ed. The  poor  student  is  not  a  proper  object  for  charity;  and  he 
therefore  only  humiliates  himself  by  accepting  it.  Charity  comes 
from  pity;  but  the  poor  student  is  in  no  sense  to  be  pitied,  since 
his  poverty  is  his  greatest  blessing.  He  has  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  it  is  true  ;  but  hard  as  his  lot  may  seem  to  himself  and 
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others,  it  is  really  not  a  hard  lot,  since  he  is  undergoing  just  that 
kind  of  discipline  which  is  best  calculated  to  make  him  a  success- 
ful man  in  after  life.  Very  few  men  have  accomplished  much 
whose  path  in  youth  was  one  of  continuous  sunshine.  The  shad- 
ows are  necessary,  for  they  furnish  the  motive  from  their  very 
disagreeableness,  to  press  forward  into  the  sunshine  beyond. 
Then  again  the  pleasure  one  feels  in  putting  his  difficulties  un- 
der his  feet  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  the  sense  of  man- 
ly independence  which  a  single  victory  of  this  kind  imparts  is 
worth  a  thousand  times|more  than  it  costs  him.  It  is  then  a  mis- 
taken policy  which  seeks  to  lift  a  student  over  the  obstacles 
placed  in  his  way;  for  they  are  there  clearly  for  his  own  good. 

Under  such  treatment  he  will  more  likely  carry  with  him 
into  active  life  the  idea  that  some  one  will  always  be  found  ready, 
and  even  anxious  to  continue  the  lifting  process ;  and,  when  by 
bitter  experience  he  has  learned  to  divest  himself  of  this  pleasing 
delusion,  he  will, ^probably,  be  utterly  unfit  to  grapple  with  diffi- 
culties and  extricate  himself  from  their  toils. 

That  education  which  undermines  a  young  man's  self-reli- 
ance and  faith  in  his  ability  to  paddle  his  own  canoe  is  worse 
than  no  education.  It  renders  impossible  the  very  end  which  ed- 
ucation is  ostensibly  designed  to  secure. 

Instead  of  giving  to  society  and  civilization  a  man  and  a 
worker  able  to  make  his  way  with  credit  to  himself,  thereby  con- 
ferring a  favor  upon  the  world  by  living  in  it,  only  a  drone  is  fur- 
nished, who  may,  perhaps,  be  fed  and  tolerated  for  a  while,  but 
whose  ultimate  destiny  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  hive  and  forgotten. 
The  simple  gift  of  a  Scholarship  may  not  make  a  man  a  drone  in 
the  world,  and  we  do  not  assert  that  it  will ;  but  only  that  its 
tendency  is  in  that  direction.  The  popular  motive  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  establishment  of  Scholarships  in  our  Col- 
leges, that  without  them  certain  young  men  of  good  abilities  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a  college  education,  is  simply  ab- 
surd. Happily,  in  this  country,  any  young  man,  blessed  with  an 
average  share  of  brains  and  pluck  enough  to  make  an  education 
of  any  use  to  him,  need  be  under  no  necessity  of  staying  away 
from  college,  or  of  having  his  bills  paid  from  charity  funds  while 
there.  And  when  he  does  receive  such  aid,  or  stays  away  from 
college  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  it,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
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virtually  acknowledges  himself  to  be  lacking  in  one  of  the  fore- 
going very  important  conditions  of  success.  Without  such  aid, 
it  is  true,  he  might  be  obliged  to  defer  going  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
but  this  in  most  cases  would  be  of  positive  advantage  to  himself. 

The  great  majority  of  students  enter  college  altogether  too 
young,  many  of  them  in  fact  before  they  have  any  very  definite 
ideas  why  they  enter  at  all.  A  few  years  of  labor  with  a  fixed 
purpose  in  view  would  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  all  such ;  and 
would  give  to  the  college  a  superior  class  of  students  who  would 
appreciate^and  make  a  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  gained  by 
their  own  efforts.  There  is  another  evil  connected  with  Scholar- 
ships which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  though 
in  doing  so  we  may  possibly  be  stepping  on  dangerous  ground. 
The  Scholarship  often  means  more  to  the  student  than  the  donor 
intended;  and  is  frequently  applied  to  purposes  not  contempla- 
ted in  the  gift.  Among  four  hundred  students — we  blush  to  say 
it — there  are  always  some  who  will  apply  for  aid  when  in  reality 
no  necessity  urges  them,  using  the  word  necessity  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  They  may  be  poor,  as  poor  men  are  usually  defined,  but 
with  proper  economy  would  experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
completing  the  prescribed  course. 

To  such  a  student  the  Scholarship  simply  means  sixty  dol- 
lars worth  more  per  year  of  fine  clothes,  fancy  canes,  and  horse  hire. 
The  best  dressed  man  in  the  class,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  one  who  receives  free  tuition,  and  it  may  be,  also,  aid 
from  the  Ministerial  Fund ;  while  his  poorer  classmate  is  content 
to  wear  his  old  and  patch edfgarments,  if,  by  practicing  a  lit- 
tle self-denial,  he  can  preserve  his  independence  and  keep  unspot- 
ted his  nice  sense  of  honor.  But,  say  those  who  have  founded 
Scholarships,  or  who  fccontemplate  doing  so,  there  are  many  stu- 
dents who  are  truly  deserving,  to  whom  a  little  pecuniary  aid  now 
would  be  of  very  great  service,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  benefit 
to  the  State,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  profession  at  aif  earlierj>eriod.  How  can  we  reach  them  in 
a  way  that  will  seem  less  like  a  charity  than  the  Scholarship  plan, 
and  be  free  from  the  objections  which  have  been  pointed  out? 
The  question  is  a  pertinent  one;  and,  fortunately,  it  admits  of 
ready  answer.  Various  ways  might  be  suggested,  but  perhaps 
none  are  better  than  the|followmg    which  is,  in  part,  already  in 
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successful  operation  at  Harvard.  Turn  your  Scholarships  into  a 
Loan  Fund,  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  the 
interest  of  which  might  be  lent  to  the  deserving  student,  on  his 
written  promise  to  pay,  in  such  sums  as  his  real  necessities  might 
require.  Then,  when  in  course  of  time  the  money  lent  is  refun- 
ded, turn  it  also  into  the  Loan  Fund.  The  principal  would  thus 
be  continually  on  the  increase,  and  therefore  more  could  be  aided 
in  this  way  from  year  to  year,  if  such  aid  should  be  desired.  In 
time  the  principal  would  become  sufficiently  great  to  enable  the 
Trustees,  by  appropiating  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  general  pur- 
poses, to  abolish  tuition  altogether,  and  still  leave  enough  to  loan 
on  the  original  plan  to  meet  all  requirements.  Such  a  plan  would 
eventually  become  a  constant  source  of  income  to  the  college; 
thus  enabling  its  usefulness,  while  it  would  afford  to  every  enter- 
prising and  worthy  student  a  present  means  of  securing  the  great 
benefits  of  the  college  curriculum,  to  be  paid  for  when  the  seed 
he  is  now  sowing  shall  have  sprung  up  and  ripened  into  golden 
grain.  Probably,  from  unavoidable  circumstances,  some  of  the 
money  lent  would  never  be  repaid;  and  in  some  instances,  per- 
haps, the  student  would  prove  unworthy  the  confidence  placed 
in  his  integrity.  But  this  would  only  make  less  rapid  the  in- 
crease of  the  fund.  It  would  in  no  sense  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  large  and  virtuous  majority,  who  would  consider  such  an  ob- 
ligation as  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  its  early  discharge 
not  so  much  a  duty  as  a  pleasure.  The  poor  student  could  avail 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  plan  without  outrage  to  his  finer 
feelings;  and  without  compromising  bis  independence  and  digni- 
ty as  a  man.  S.  F.  A. 


Mtmttteat  in  Winta. 

Every  locality  in  which  are  found  objects  of  interest  is  the 
scene  of  many  visits  during  the  usual  seasons  of  pleasure  travel, 
and  numerous  are  the  accounts  of  the  impressions  which  writers 
have  received  from  a  very  superficial  survey  of  the  surroundings. 
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Of  such  places,  perhaps,  Montreal  has  been  the  subject  of  as  much 
writing  as  any  Northern  city,  and  presents  to  the  writer  as  much 
interesting  matter  as  any  we  could  name.  Bat  the  majority  of 
these  accounts  consist  mainly  of  descriptions  of  public  works,  such 
as  the  Victoria  Bridge,  and  the  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  (known 
there  as  the  French  Parish  church)  and  of  the  delightful  river 
and  mountain  scenery  to  be  observed  during  the  summer;  while 
they  give  much  less  interesting  information  than  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  a  short  sojourn  in  this  most  beautiful  of  Canadian  cities. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  we  propose  to  supply  this  deficien- 
cy,we  state  that  our  only  intention  is  to  give  some  of  the  impressions 
which  we  received  during  a  brief  visit  in  the  winter,  and  agreeing 
with  the  statement,  previously  made  by  a  writer  in  The  Dakt- 
mouth,  that  a  minute  description  of  many  attractive  objects  here 
found  would  be  tedious,  we  pass  by  much  that  might  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  particular  objects  which  unite  to  form  so  substantial 
and  pleasant  a  city. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  travellers,  that  there  is  a  great 
change  visible  on  crossing  our  Nothern  boundary,  so  great  in- 
deed as  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  difference  between  our  govern- 
ment and  theirs.  This  is  shown  in  a  strong  degree  in  Montreal, 
where,  while  we  find  many  customs  which  correspond  with  our 
own,  and  with  those  of  all  cultivated  nations,  we  see  a  distinction 
peculiar  to  itself.  This  is  the  combination  of  the  French  and 
English  speaking  people^  together  with  the  diversity  of  customs, 
relations,  and  their  social  division.  So  we  see  the  French,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  poulation,  living  as  it  were  in  a  city  of  their  own ; 
while  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  streets  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  city,  we  find  the  beautiful  residences  of  Americans,  English 
and  Scotch,  who  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  city. 

In  a  business  point  of  view,  Montreal  stands  at  the  head  of 
Canadian  cities,  being  the  largest  and  most  easily  accessible 
among  them.  Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lachine  rapids,  and 
hence  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  ocean  steamers,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  it  should  be  the  great  importing  centre  of  the  Dominion. 
That  this  is  the  case,  the  splendid  stone  docks  on  the  river  bank 
bear  witness.  In  religion  they  have  the  same  freedom  which  we 
enjoy,  but  recognize  as  legal,  the  holidays  established  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  number  about  three-fourths   of   the  popula- 
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tion.  There  are  sixty-th'ree  churches  which  are  divided  among 
the  various  denominations  as  follows : — twenty-one  Romanist,  ten 
Presbyterian,  nine  English,  nine  Methodist,  five  German  Protes- 
tant, four  Baptist,  two  Congregational,  and  one  each  of  French 
Evangelical,  Unitarian  and  Jewish.  The  church  which  has  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  from  travellers,  is  the  French  church 
before  alluded  to.  Being  centrally  located,  and  having  been  so 
often  described,  it  attracts  the  majority  of  visitors.  We  found  in 
it,  however,  nothing  which  impressed  us  save  its  vastness  and  its 
bells.  While  the  exterior,  with  its  massive  towers  and  immense 
walls  is  imposing,  the  interior  is  marked  by  a  lack  of  cleanliness, 
and  some  poorly  executed  paintings  of  the  trials  of  our  Lord, 
which  one  writer  has  styled  "sacriligious  daubs".  The  finest 
church  in  the  Dominion  is  the  new  Jesuit  Church,  which  contains 
many  very  fine  paintings,  and  is  in  perfect  architectural  proportion 
and  artistic  beauty.  As  an  additional  attraction,  they  employ 
the  finest  choir  in  the  city,  aud  thus  draw  many  into  their  church 
temporal  and  spiritual,  by  means  of  harmonious  singing.  Among 
Protestant  churches  we  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  magnifi- 
cence that  marks  all  wealthy  Romish  edifices,  but  there  are  some 
very  fine  ones,  where  may  be  heard  eloquent  preachers  and  sweet 
music.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  churches  is  the  new  St.  George's, 
which  has  the  reputation  of  providing  the  finest  preaching  to  be 
heard  in  the  city. 

As  might  be  expected  in  so  great  a  centre  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic power,  there  are  many  convents  and  seminaries  of  learning  ; 
some  of  them  occupying  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  in  the  city. 
In  an  educational  way,  besides  these  extensive  schools  of  the 
"Fathers"  and  "Sisters,"  there  is  the  McGill  University,  with  its 
various  departments,  all  in  flourishing  condition,  and  with  its 
principal  buildings  occupying  a  fine  site  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  rooms  of  the  Canada  Geological  Survey  do  not  receive  as 
much  notice  as  they  merit,  or  as  they  would,  were  they  more  fre- 
quently visited  by  travellers.  They  contain  a  large,  and  fine  col- 
lection of  the  fossils  and  rocks  of  Canada,  and  well  repay  a  visit 
of  some  hours.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  to  see  so  many  of 
the  most  interesting  objects,  especially  the  larger  wholesale 
business  houses,  situated,  rs  they  are,  in  some  small  back  street, 
where  we  would  never  think  of  finding  anything  worth  our  atten- 
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tion.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  visitor  loses  so  much  which 
would  lend  a  charm  to  his  journey  round  the  city,  and  probably 
accounts  for  the  want  of  more  publicity  to  such  places  as  this 
Geological  collection. 

In  its  social  pleasures,  Montreal  is  not  behind  other  cities  of 
the  same  importance,  and  in  out-door  winter  amusements  is  prob- 
ably ahead  of  any  of  our  American  cities,  for  they  enjoy  sleigh- 
ing in  its  full  extent,  and  add  to  it,  skating,  snow-shoeing  and  to- 
boganning,  in  all  of  which,  ladies  find  as  much  to  enjoy,  as  do 
the  sterner  sex.  The  last  mentioned  exercise  is  unknown  to  us, 
and  a  few  words  of  explanation  might  be  desirable.  Our  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  coasting,  but  there  is  this  difference,  we  use  sleds, 
while  their  vehicles  are  Indian  in  name  and  design,  and  carry 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  persons.  These  out-door  sports  are 
common  to  Canadians,  and  if  they  would  produce  in  our  young 
people  the  same  vigor  and  robustness  which  they  impart  to  them, 
we  might  envy  them  their  cold  and  bracing  climate. 

Another  great  attraction  is  to  be  the  new  mountain  park, 
which  will  include  the  wThole  of  Mount  Royal,  and  make,  if  we 
accept  the  statements  of  the  newspapers,  the  finest  park  in  the 
world.  Certainly  no  better  natural  formation  could  be  desired, 
and  with  a  judicious  outlay  of  money,  this  delightful  place  would 
become  almost  perfect.  There  are  many  other  interesting  objects 
of  which  we  might  speak,  but  of  them  we  only  say  that  they 
need  but  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Scbittsn. 

Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach,  a  little  town  in  Wiirtemberg, 
in  1759,  the  year  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  lost  the  famous 
battle  of  Kunersdorf. 

The  age  of  the  Medici,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Louis  XIV.,  were 
long  past,  while  in  German  literature  little  had  been  accomplish- 
ed; but  a  period  of  intense  intellectual  activity  was  beginning, 
and  Schiller  was  born  into  a  current  of  ideas. 
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The  first  cantos  of  Klopstock's  Messias  had  been  published 
ten  years.  Kant,  still  a  young  man,  was  occupied  with  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  Wieland,  with  his  translation  of  Shakespeare, 
Lessing  was  thirty  years  old,  and  Go  the  a  boy  of  ten. 

Schiller's  boyhood  was  passed  in  various  localities  in  his  birth- 
land,  where,  says  a  German  writer,  "every  tenth  man  is  a  poet." 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Neckar,  rich  in  tra- 
ces of  the  feudal  times,  seems  especially  fitted  to  nurture  the  po- 
etic faculty. 

Set  apart  by  his  mother  for  the  ministry,  following  his  own 
bent,  Schiller  chose  the  study  of  law,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
for  medicine. 

One  day  in  December  1779,  the  students  of  the  Karlsschule 
in  Stuttgart  came  together  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  They 
were  distributed  by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  whose  right 
wasJKarl  August,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Weimar,  and  on  his  left 
Gothe,  who  had  already  written  Clavigo,  Gbtz  with  the  Iron 
Hand,  and  The  Sorrows  of  Werther.  Among  those  who  re- 
ceived prizes,  was  Schiller,  now  a  tall,  pale  youth  of  twenty. 
Though  he  became  the  peer  of  Gothe,  whom  he  now  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  demi-god,  and  won  many  laurels,  this  first  public  recog- 
nition of  success  was  among  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life. 
Obliged  to  submit  to  a  rigid  military  discipline,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  works  on  medicine,  while  his  heart  was  with 
Plutarch  and  Shakespeare,  his  college  life  was  irksome  in  the  ex- 
treme. Filled  with  lofty  aspirations,  he  was  now  looking  for- 
ward with  restless  longing  to  the  great  world,  which  lay  spread 
out  before  him,  a  gorgeous  fairy  land.  Two  years  later,  he  be- 
came the  surgeon  of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Stuttgart,  and  in- 
stead of  the  coveted  freedom,  was  obliged  to  spend  his  days  in 
the  hospitals,  could  not  leave  town  without  permission  from  the 
general  in  command,  and  received  for  his  services  ten  dollars  a 
month.  Every  prescription  which  he  wrote  had  to  be  submitted 
to  a  superior  medical  officer, — and  this  was,  doubtless,  a  prudent 
regulation.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  medical  course,  students 
were  required  to  watch  with  hospital  patients,  and  when  Schiller's 
turn  came,  he  was  stationed  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  musician.  For 
a  long  time  he  remained  quite  motionless,  utterly  neglecting  the 

Vol.  V.—q. 
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wants  of  the  patient,  then  began  gesticulating  fiercely,  while  his 
eyes  gleamed,  and  his  whole  frame  trembled,  so  that  the  poor 
musician  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and  did  not  dare  stir  the 
whole  night  through.  In  the  morning,  Schiller,  who  had  a  poem 
ready  to  be  put  on  paper,  reported  that-the  patient  had  slept  qui- 
etly through  the  night,  and  seemed  much  better.  In  the  Job- 
bers, Schiller  the  poet  says  of  Schiller  the  surgeon,  "I  should 
rather  trust  him  with  ten  horses  for  treatment,  than  my  wife." 
This  tragedy,  which  the  poet  published  at  his  own  expense,  the 
money  having  been  borrowed,  has  been  a  favorite  with  the  public 
from  that  day  to  this.  The  Duke  found  in  it  some  scenes  which 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  his  own  irregularities,  and  when  the 
canton  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzerland,  complained  that  their 
canton  had  been  called  the  "Thief's  Athens,"  he  forbade  the 
authorjn  future  to  publish  anything  except  on  medical  subjects. 
Breaking  through  what  to  him  were  prison  walls,  Schiller  fled 
from  Stuttgart.  The  Wiirternberg  army  lost  an  indifferent  sur- 
geon, the  world  gained  a'great  poet.  For  the  next  seven  years, 
he  drifted  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  literature,  finding  now  and 
then  a  quiet  haven,  encouraged  sometimes  by  sympathetic  words, 
and  aided  by  generous  hands.  During  this  period,  he  produced 
Don  Carlos,  Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  The  Revolt  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, besides  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems.  History  and 
poetry,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  fully  occupied  his  thoughts; 
but  beauty  is  the  friend  of  wealth,  not  genius. 

In  1789,  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the  University  at 
Jena,  but  without  any  fixed  salary,  depending  entirely  for  remu- 
neration on  fees  for  attendance  on  his  lectures.  His  first  lecture, 
delivered  before  about  five  hundred  students,  which  turned  main- 
ly on  the  distinction  between  the  man  who  writes  for  bread,  and 
the  philosophic  writer,  excited  the  deepest  interest.  The  next 
term,  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  and  he  had  mot  a  dozen  paying 
students.  The  excessive  labor  given  to  the  preparation  of  his 
lectures,  added  to  that  of  gaining  his  bread  by  varied  drudgery, 
brought  on  a  severe  illness.  For  a  long  time  his  pen  lay  idle 
while  debts  accumulated,  but  like  Chatterton,  he  was  not  to  per- 
ish in  despair.  A  good  angel  came  in  the  duke  of  Augustenburg, 
and  for  three  years  the  sick  poet  was  placed  above  want.  He 
had  already  found  a  companion  worthy  of  a  Schiller,  one  who  ac- 
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ted  the  part  of  a  true  woman,  even  to  the  end.  Cared  for  and 
cheered  by  his  noble  wife,  after  long  repose,  his  weary  brain  re- 
gained its  old  vigor,  but  his  worn  body  languished. 

His  fame  had  now  become  so  established,  that  publishers 
were  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  his  works,  and  poverty,  that  had 
dogged  his  steps  thus  far,  was  shaken  off.  But  a  more  unwelcome 
guest  than  poverty, — disease,  had  entered  his  abode,  and  neither 
force  nor  art  could  dislodge  him.  In  1800,  he  removed  to  Wei- 
mar, thirteen  miles  from  Jena,  and  here  in  labor,  lightened  by 
home  bliss,  and  communion  with  Go  the,  and  the  other  kindred 
spirits  of  the  German  Athens,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 
In  1805,  a  year  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  goal  was  reached, 
where  all  human  labor  must  end,  and  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin,  trans- 
figured as  it  were,  his  face  had  all  that  rare  intellectual  beauty, 
which  we  so  willingly  attribute  to  the  poets. 

The  character  of  many  men  of  genius  will  not  bear  too  close 
a  scrutiny;  but  in  all  literary  history,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
record  of  a  purer  and  more  unselfish  life,  and  Schiller  wins  not 
only  admiration  but  love,  his  name  is  spoken  by  every  true  Ger- 
man with  tenderness  and  pride,  and  the  places,  where%e  lived 
and  labored,  in  his  pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  in  Marbachto'the 
grave  in  Weimar,  are  marked  by  tablet,  statue,  or  monument. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Schiller's  genius  was  idealism, 
and  without  sacrificing  truth,  he  gave  to  every  subject  he  treated 
an  indescribable  charm  and  beauty.  His  soul  was  that  of  a  true 
hero,  but  in  such  a  frame,  that  it  was  plain  his  instrument  of  labor 
was  the  pen,  not  the  sword.  But  what  German  sword  ever  did  so 
much  for  freedom  as  this  poets  pen?  His  historical^ works,  The 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  The  Thirty  Years  War,  were 
read  by  princes  and  people,  and  in  them  were  vividly  portrayed 
the  natural  results  of  tyranny  and  intolerance,  of  heroism^and 
persistence.  His  exalted  intellect  demanded  lofty  themes  for  con- 
templation, and  those  chosen  for  his  dramas  are  among  the  grand- 
est furnished  by  modern  history.  The  story  of  the  beautiful 
Mary  Stuart,  perishing  on  the  sc.iffold,  of  the  heroic  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, burnt  at  the  stake,  of  the  haughty  Wallenstein,  assassinat- 
ed, of  William  Tell,  smiting  the  tyrant  of  his  land,  were  worthy 
of  his  genius,  and  the  tragedies  founded  on  them  are  ranked 
among  the  great  classics  of  ancient  and  modern'times. 
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The  value  of  his  life  and  labors  we  can  hardly  prize  too  highly. 
His  influence,  long  since  mighty,  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
that  influence  is  wholly  for  justice  and  virtue. 

His  ashes  now  rest  with  those  of  Gothe  and  Karl  August, 
beneath  a  splendid  mausoleum,  and  his  fame  extends  as  wide  as 
christian  culture.  The  way  that  led  to  this  mausoleum  and  this 
fair  fame  lay  not  through  sunny  meads,  but  over  dreary  moor- 
lands, and  up  rugged  heights,  his  attendants,  poverty,  disease. 
''My  reward  for  two  years  labor  on  Don  Carlos  is  disgust." 
"My  existence  is  sad  and  solitary."  "I  have  enjoyed  few  pleasures 
in  this  life."  These  are  his  own  words,  uttered  in  the  intimacy  of 
friendship,  to  which  many  more  in  the  same  strain  might  be 
added. 

However  quick  they  may  be  put  on  paper,  immortal  works 
are  produced  only  in  long  years.  The  great  poet,  for  the  most 
part,  forges  his  thoughts  in  toil  and  sorrow,  and  a  delighted  pos- 
teritv  calls  him  blessed. 


The  Bissaltttitro  txi  tbs  Mtmastoiss. 

In  the  year  1538  there  occurred  in  England  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  recorded  in  its  history.  Institutions,  whose 
foundations  were  almost  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  fibres 
of  whose  existence  were  locked  and  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
national  life  and  whose  peculiar  constitution  appealed  to  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  people,  were  suppressed,  and  though  the  nation 
shook  to  its  very  foundations,  yet  the  balance  was  maintained 
and  it  came  forth  from  the  trial  strengthened  and  purified.  The 
"Act  of  Dissolution"  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  1535-36,  after  a 
long  preamble,  setting  forth  the  corruption  of  the  monasteries  de- 
creed in  these  words  "Whereupon  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  a 
great  deliberation,  finally  be  resolved  that  #  *  *  the  possessions 
of  such  spiritual  houses,  now  spent,  and  spoiled,  and  wasted  for 
increase  and  maintenance  of  sin,  should  be  converted  to  better 
uses ;  and  the  unthrifty  religious  persons  so  spending  the  same  be 
compelled  to  reform  their  lives," 
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We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  jus- 
tice or  the  expediency  of  the  suppression;  that  will  never  be  set- 
tled while  there  are  differences  of  faith  or  peculiarities  of  interpre- 
tation ;  nor  shall  we  speak  of  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Act,  but 
we  wish  to  present  a  few  of  the  more  immediate  consequences. 
We  believe  in  the  justice  and  the  desirableness  of  the  dissolution, 
and  that  the  beneficial  results  were  like  the  ever- widening  stream, 
but  that  its  direct  effects  were  distressing  no  one  will  deny,  and 
of  these  we  wish  to  write.  The  cause  of  the  dissolution  was  the 
almost  universal  corruption  of  the  monks.  Wickedness  and  crime 
had  increased  .to  an  extent  not  to  be  mentioned.  There  were  a 
few  honorable  exceptions  of  men  and  monasteries  which  had  not 
deserted  the  ancient  faith  and  forms,  but  they  were  rare,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  part  of  the  abbeys  were  suppressed  and  only  a 
few  larger  ones  were  allowed  four  years  in  which  to  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  reform. 

The  first  of  the  four  immediate  evils  we  intend  to  mention, 
was  the  sudden  introduction  into  social  life  of  so  many  unemploy- 
ed men.  It  is  always  a  deplorable  misfortune,  when,  by  a  failure 
of  crops,  by  war,  or  by  any  other  cause,  workmen  are  thrown  out 
of  employ,  but  in  this  case  a  multitude  of  men,  who,  by  education 
and  training  were  unfitted  for  any  kind  of  labor,  were  suddenly 
cast  upon  the  nation.  The  manufacturing  or  the  agricultural  in- 
terests could  not  expand  sufficiently  to  receive  them  even  if  they 
had  been  able  or  willing  to  work,  and  though  all  of  them  had 
pensions  assigned  to  them  according  to  their  former  rank,  yet  they 
long  remained  a  dead  weight  upon  the  country.  An  idle  class  is 
ever  a  curse,  but  doubly  so  if  it  be  permitted  to  go  about  the  land 
exciting  the  people  by  the  recital  of  its  real  or  fictitious  wrongs, 
and  by  its  very  presence  tending  to  subvert  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Furthermore,  the  evil  was  increased  by  the  character  of  the  men; 
they  were  not  simply  idle,  they  were  depraved ;  their  characters 
had  not  been  changed  by  the  suppression  of  their  abodes,  and  the 
corruption  and  vice  which  had  characterized  them  as  monks  and 
priests  were  disseminated  throughout  the  land,  and  the  people 
following  the  example  of  their  former  religious  teachers  became 
likewise  corrupt.  Previously  they  had  been  as  festering  sores  in 
the  body  politic,  now  they  were  a  moral  pestilence  scattered 
through  the  whole  system. 
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The  distribution  of  the  abbey  lands  was  a  second  source  of 
evil.     By  the  dissolution  an  immense  amount  of  property  became 
ownerless,  and  it  was  a  grave  question  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  it.     Should  those,  or  the  descendants  of  those,  who  had  giv- 
en the  lands  to  the  abbeys  receive  them  again  ?  or  should  they 
revert  to  the  crown?     After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  fall  to  the  crown,  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  and  ex- 
penses of  the  government.     Most  of  them,  some  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal value,  passed  to  the  noblemen  and  wealthier  gentlemen  who 
used  them  for   their  private  advantage.     It  so  happened  that,  at 
that  time,  sheep  raising  was  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  soil  and 
therefore  those  lands,  which  formerly  being  under  the  plough  had 
supported  many,  were  now  turned  to  sheep  grazing  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  few,  and  the  former  husbandmen  were  left  to  pro- 
vide for   themselves  as  best  they  might.     Again,  the   noblemen, 
who  became  possessed  of  the  land,  were  by  no  means  such  sym- 
pathizing landlords  as  the  monks.      They,  secure  in  their  position, 
with  no  families  to  support,  with  little   hope    of  worldly   prefer- 
ment, possessing  abundance  for   present   wants,  and   having   no 
occasion  to  lay  up  wealth,  had  little  reason  to   be   oppressive   to 
their  tenants.     Living  constantly,  as  they  did,  among  the  people, 
and  holding  in  the  confessional  so  sure  an  avenue  to    all   hearts, 
they  became  perfectly  acquainted  with   the   people's  wants    and 
desires,  and  often  relieved  them  of  their  burdens,  and  ministered 
to  their  needs.     They  were  not  urgent  for  the    rents    and    some- 
times forgave  them  altogether.     But  with  the  new  masters  it  was 
entirely  different.     They  lived  often-times  remote  from  their  de- 
pendants and  looked  upon  them  simply  as  sources  of  a   revenue 
to  be  used  in  increasing  their  influence  at  court,  or  enlarging  their 
domains  at  home.     Their  chief  desire  was  the  prompt   payment 
of  the  rent,  and  if  that  was.  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
dilatory  tenant  was  ejected  to  make  room  for  one  who  would  be 
more  punctual  in  payment,  or  that  the  land  might  be   turned    to 
pasturage.     The  only  result  that  can  ensue  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  a  few  who  have  no  personal  interest  in 
its  improvement,  and  when  the  leases  of  the  tenants  are  held    at 
the  will  of  the  landlords,  followed  in  this  case.     The  number   of 
the  poor  increased,  the  price  of  provisions  rose,  hollow-eyed  star- 
vation stared  at  many  a  door,  and  wretchedness,  vice  and   crime 
stalked  through  the  land. 
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Another  evil  result,  and  one  already  hinted  at,  was  the  de- 
cay of  charity.  In  the  earlier  days  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  monks  to  care  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
people,  to  sustain  them  under  their  trials,  to  administer  to  their 
necessities,  "to  lift  up  the  hands  that  hung  down,  and  the 
feeble  knees,"  and  in  the  16th  century,  though  avarice  and 
corruption  had  dimmed  their  piety  and  lessened  the  exercise  of 
their  pity,  yet  the  abbeys  continued  to  be  fountains  of  charity 
whose  gentle  streams  watered  all  the  land.  The  exhausted 
traveller  turned  from  his  weary  road  to  receive  their  wel- 
comes and  enjoy  their  hospitality;  the  needy  hand  was  not 
in  vain  extended  to  their  abundant  store ;  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  laid  themselves  at  their  doors  to  be  healed  of  their  dis- 
eases and  comforted  of  their  sorrows,  and  the  aged  with  tottering 
feet  came  within  their  walls  to  have  the  waning  hours  of  their 
earthly  pilgrimage  alleviated  by  their  bounty,  and  cheered  by 
their  teachings  of  the  coming  world.  But  this  was  changed  ;  no 
more  did  the  gates  swing  open  to  admit  the  suppliant  throng  ;  no 
more  was  bread  given  to  satisfy  the  hungry  soul,  or  ointment  to 
soothe  the  suffering  wounds.  The  new  landlords  looked  only  to 
the  prompt  payment  of  their  rents,  and  the  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  their  tenants  was  secondary  to  that  for  their  own  pleasure. 
The  poor  were  allowed  to  go  unfed,  the  sick  im cared  for,  and 
many  a  one  whom  a  little  timely  aid  would  have  sustained  sunk 
down  in  despair. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  evil  was  the  unsettling  of  the  people's 
faith.  It  was  a  time  of  change,  the  old  foundations  were  slipping 
away,  the  saving  power  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church  began  to  be  suspected,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  took  away  the  anchor  that  still  held  the  loosening 
faith.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  character  the  monasteries  had  held. 

There  is  a  natural  craving  of  the  human  heart,  more  clear- 
ly discefnable  in  its  ruder  stages,  for  some  visible  representation 
and  reminder  of  the  Divine  government ;  such  a  reminder  were 
the  monasteries.  They  had  been  founded  for  the  service  of  God. 
Within  their  walls  dwelt  holy  men,  who  had  renounced  the 
attractions  and  honors  of  the  world  to  spend  their  lives  in  med- 
itation, fisting  and  prayer,  and  who  had  thus  given   the  highest 
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possible  proof  of  their  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  things  that 
are  spiritual  and  unseen.  Nor  were  they  hard  ascetics  far  re- 
moved in  their  self-righteousness  from  their  fellow  men,  but  re- 
membering "the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  they  were  digged"  they  looked  with  compassion  upon 
the  sin-stricken  and  dying  men  around  them,  and  following  the 
example  of  their  Divine  Master  they  went  about  doing  good. 
To  those  without  their  walls,  they  came  like  messengers  of 
Heaven,  clad  in  garments  of  mercy  and  purity,  ministering  to  the 
needy,  calming  the  passions  of  angry  men  and  offering  an  exam- 
ple of  the  immediate  and  exalting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  human  heart;  while  within  their  cloisters  with  weary  fast 
and  painful  vigil  they  daily  made  new  consecration  of  their  lives 
to  their  Redeemer,  and  their  united  voices  went  pealing  heavenward 
in  prayer  to  God  that  His  gracious  blessing  might  descend,  not 
only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  whole  sinful  race  of  fallen 
men. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  early  monasteries ;  peace  rest- 
ed upon  them  and  like  the  ark  upon  the  waters  of  the  flood  they 
passed,  inviolate  in  the  midst  of  violence,  through  the  storms  of 
the  wrathful  ages,  and  the  honor  and  reverence  which  belong  to 
true  nobility  were  bestowed  upon  them.  They  became  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  faith  of  the  nation,  and  served  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  claims  of  God  upon  every  man.  They 
were  the  principal  link  that  bound  the  people  to  the  faith  of  cen- 
turies, and  when  that  was  broken,  the  nation  was  like  the  anchor- 
less vessel  drifting  on  the  swelling  waters.  Holy  things  became 
common,  sacred  things  profane,  and  shrines  and  images  which 
had  become  hallowed  by  the  veneration  of  almost  unnumbered 
years,  and  were  regarded  as  the  channels  of  the  direct  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  power,  were  found  to  be  only  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.  The  groundwork  of  faith  was  taken  away  and  noth- 
ing was  supplied  in  its  place.  Men  disliked  to  give  up  the  creed 
of  their  fathers  and  yet  the  things  their  fathers  believed  they  saw 
to  be  only  empty  fables ;  so,  fearing  to  retain  the  old  and  dread- 
ing to  accept  the  new,  they  trusted  their  own  reason,  fell  into 
speculation 

"And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 
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Following  the  decay  of  faith  came  disregard  for  allegiance  to  au- 
thority, for  when  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  lost  all  other  is 
as  the  wind,  lawlessness  spread  abroad  and  respect  for  the  divine- 
ly constituted  order  of  society  was  destroyed.  All  distinctions 
were  to  be  abolished  and  equality,  that  rock  on  which  bleach  the 
bones  of  so  many  shipwrecked  enthusiasts,  was  the  watchword 
that  was  to  take  them  to  the  Canaan  of  their  desires.  This  was 
the  course  events  began  to  take  and  happy  was  it  for  the  nation 
that  a  purer  faith  obtained  a  foothold,  before  the  night  of  anarchy 
settled  upon  it. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  that  occurred  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  great  and  deplorable,  and,  though  transient, 
to  have  been  avoided  if  possible.  But  there  was  a  demand  for 
reform  and  ancient  institutions  could  not  be  abolished  without 
commotion.  Ever  the  struggle  between  right  and  wrong  is  one 
of  life  and  death  and  the  right  only  triumphs  after  long  conflict, 
but  it  then  comes  forth  the  stronger  for  the  ordeal  through  which 
it  passed.    We  hold  it  truth 

"That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things," 

and  in  this  case,  after  the  confusion  and  prejudice  had  passed 
away,  there  rose  from  the  expiring  embers  of  a  beautiful  but  de- 
ceitful supersition  the  flame  of  a  brighter  and  purer  faith. 


The  midnight  chimes  pealed  o'er  the  world, 
The  while  within  my  study  lone 
I  sat  and  mused.     I  sought  to  find 
Some  unexhausted  field  of  song, 
Wherein  my  humble  muse  might  glean 
Her  modest  sheaves,  before  unculled. 
I  sighed  for  some  new  age  heroic— 
When  deep  and  solemn  came  a  voice, 
Vol.  V.— b. 
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From  out  some  cases  on  the  wall, 
"Suppose  you  try  the  Paleozoic."— 
Well  pleased  at  such  a  promise  fair 
Of  supernatural  visitor, 
I  opened  wide  the  glazed  door. 
Amazed  I  stood,  while  out  there  crawled, 
With  all  his  ancient  life  renewed, 
My  Trilobite.    Intact  was  all 
His  armor  strange ;  his  eyes  shone  out 
Again  with  all  their  myriad  fires. 
"All  hail,"  I  cried,  "my  ancient  friend, 
From  that  mysterious  age  come  down, 
Strange  tales,  sure,  you  can  tell  and  wise, 
To  us  whose  life  so  late  began." 
"O  man,"  with  hollow  voice  he  spoke, 
"Attend  I  pray  to  my  complaint, 
For  I  have  fault  to  find  with  thee. 
All  ages  I  have  known  and  shapes, 
But  only  men  have  robbed  my  grave. 
In  that  old  age  a  race  of  kings 
Were  we ;  our  sway  all  owned  and  felt. 
Strange  life  we  lived,  strange  world  we  had ; 
The  roar  of  primal  seas  we  heard 
Resound  along  the  new  formed  shores, 
And  fiery  billows  raging  deep, 
With  hollow  mut'ring  shook  the  ground. 
Thick  clouds  were  there  and  tempest  dire  ; 
No  night  we  knew  as  nights  are  now, 
•  The  planets  flamed  with  solar  fire, 

And  e'en  the  moon  shot  golden  rays . 

But  time  passed  on,  and  we  at  length 

Within  our  quiet  graves  were  laid. 

The  solemn  tread  of  ages  vast, 

Above  our  lowly  chambers  beat ; 

Each  scat'ring  dust  from  off  its  feet 

And  leaving  us  more  lone  and  still; 

But  naught  disturbed  our  deep  repose. 

New  shapes  possessed  the  ground ;  huge  beasts 

With  noisome  wings  shut  out  the  day ; 

Dire  conflicts  raged;  earth  shook  beneath 

The  tread  of  Megatherium, 

Yet  living  thing  disturbed  us  not. 

More  ages  passed,  the  planets  paled 

Their  fires,  the  moon  put  on  its  cold 

And  silver  beams.    And  then  we  heard, 

Come  floating  softly  o'er  the  world, 
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A  strain  of  music  never  heard 

Before,  proclaiming  "Morn  is  born." 

Like  roar  of  far  off  seas  we  heard 

His  chariot  wheels,  his  battle  shocks, 

His  shouts  of  wrath  and  victory ; 

Yet  harmed  he  not  our  quiet  home, — 

Till  late  a  dwarfish  being  came, 

Our  ancient  tomb  to  desecrate. 

A  stooping  form,  of  cunning  mien. — 

Large  stock  of  curious  tools  he  bore. 

His  long  nose  held  his  lengthened  eyes, 

And  hammers,  files  and  iron  bars, 

He  brought  his  lawless  work  to  do. 

Within  my  resting  place  he  broke, 

Which  Saurian  reptiles  sacred  held, 

And  dragged  me  forth  with  greedy  joy. 

He  rent  my  outer  armor  off, 

And  pried  within  each  inmost  part 

With  burning  acid  knife  and  file. 

Hard  names  he  gave  to  every  piece, 

And  held  me  up  with  wise  discourse, 

Before  a  laughing  sneering  world, 

The  scorn  of  men,  the  mirth  of  boys, 

Who  call  me  "Trilobite,"  and  where 

My  head  is  even  do  not  know. 

And  now  to  you  I  make  appeal 

From  further  outrage  me  to  shield, 

To  give  me  rest  and  peace  again 

Within  my  Paleozoic  grave." 

Surprised,  discourse  so  sage  to  hear, 

From  speaker  e'en  more  strange  and  weird, 

I  gave  the  promise  there  required, 

While  I  in  honor  since  have  kept. 


Since  you  last  heard  from  me  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  that 
is  novel  and  interesting,  and  as  you  wished  me  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  customs  of  German  student  life,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent   university   peculiarities.    I 
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took  the  cars  for  Hamburg  and  came  direct  to  Heidleberg  through 
the  truly  beautiful  Rhineland,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the 
the  splendor  of  the  scenery,  as  the  train  crawled  rather  than 
steamed  along.  The  scenery  of  the  Rhineland  combines  all  the 
beauties,  which  make  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  lover  of 
cultivated  nature.  The  only  variation  of  scenery  is  between  the 
hills  and  plains,  which  form  with  their  graceful  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, a  beautiful  and  impressive  landscape.  There  are  few 
abrupt  hills,  and  no  cliffs  or  precipices;  but  the  whole  country  is 
composed  of  long,  and  uncommonly  level  plains,  broken  only  by 
hills  in  such  graceful,  undulating  lines,  that  they  seem  more  the 
work  of  art  than  of  nature.  Some  of  the  hills  are  crowned  by 
old  castles,  which  were  occupied  by  the  grim  feudal  barons  of 
past  ages.  Many  of  them  are  both  extensive  and  massive,  and 
it  seems  as  if  they  would  outlast  the  very  hills  themselves.  The 
villages  are  ancient,  odd  and  old  fashioned,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  any  decent  size  is  to  be  seen,  which  has  not  in  its 
midst,  some  huge  relic  of  antiquity,  some  crumbled  castle,  or  mas- 
sive cathedral.  En  passant,  in  sixteen  hours  I  arrived  at  Heidle- 
berg, a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  though  so  long  and 
narrow,  that  its  size  is  not  realized  until  viewed  from  an  eleva- 
tion. It  is  laid  out  like  a  city,  and  is  much  more  modern  than 
the  generality  of  small  cities  in  Germany. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  room  and  making  myself  com- 
fortable. In  a  short  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  university 
and  since  then  I  have  heard  daily  three  lectures;  two  on 
the  Roman  law  by  noted  Professors,  and  one  upon  history,  from 
the  celebrated  historian  and  German  politician,  Treitschke.  The 
University  has  eight  hundred  students,  is  finely  situated,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  though  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  its  surroundings  are  strong  attractions  and  keep  many 
from  the  full  performance  of  their  duties. 

As  you  would  like  to  hear  of  the  customs  of  the  students,  for 
want  of  time,  I  will  omit  the  description  of  the  noted  places,  gal- 
leries,  castles  etc,  and  proceed.  The  students  during  the  evening, 
assemble  at  inns,  restaurants  or  ITneipen,  as  the  Germans  call  them, 
where  they  generally  enjoy  themselves  drinking  beer  and  smoking. 
They  have  certain  rules  for  drinking,  and  it  is  quite  a  task  for 
the  unsophisticated  to  master  them  thoroughly.     Instead  of  sip- 
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ping  their  beer  without  form  when  they  drink,  they  call  one  an- 
other by  name,  and  drink  his  health  though  with  many  different 
expressions  which  all  require  different  ways  when  one  returns  the 
compliment.  If  one  should  break  one  of  these  very  complicated 
rules,  he  is  requested  by  the  one  to  whom  the  form  is  due  to 
fulfill  his  duty ;  if  the  command  is  not  obeyed  the  offended  one  de- 
clares the  fact  to  the  company,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
offender  must  drink  alone.  Should  he  go  to  another  table,  one  of  the 
first  party  tells  the  company  at  the  table  that  the  man  is  a  JBier- 
schusser  and  they  will  "cut"  him  in  the  same  way.  One  can  get 
back  to  his  old  place  only  by  arranging  with  his  opponent  the 
terms  of  punishment,  which  are  generally  to  drink  three  or  four 
glasses  of  beer,  one  after  another.  A  student  can,  however,  ap- 
peal to  the  company  that  he  has  not  broken  the  rules,  and  then 
an  umpire  is  appointed  who  hears  both  sides,  and  punishes  the 
guilty  party.  One  is  not  however  obliged  to  drink,  if  he  declares 
himself  BiersicJc,  but  then  he  must  drink  nothing.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  queer  rules  of  German  student  life,  and  strange 
enough  these  time  honored  customs  seem  to  us  Americans. 

You  know  that  in  Germany  instead  of  being  knocked  down 
when  you  insult  a  man,  he  asks  you  for  your  card,  which  is  the 
challenge.  The  next  day  you  are  visited  by  the  man's  second, 
who  makes  the  proper  arrangements  with  you  as  to  the  conditions, 
time,  place  etc. 

I  was  fortunate,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  in  witnessing  a  student's 
duel  between  a  young  Duke,  and  a  Count  from  Dusch,  who  in- 
timated that  the  Duke  was  a  dummer  Junge.  Entering  the  du- 
elling gallery  with  some  friends,  we  found  a  room,  large  and  high, 
fitted  up  most  admirably  for  the  purpose,  furnished  with  tables  for 
the  spectators  to  sit  at  and  enjoy  "dutch  comfort"  (beer)  during  the 
fight.  Taking  a  seat  at  one  of  these  tables,  we  watched  the  prep- 
arations with  much  interest,  which  I  must  say  are  almost  as  bad  as 
the  fight.  The  combatants  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  then  a 
thick  cotton  shirt  was  put  on,  folded  to  break  the  force  of 
the  blows  aimed  at  the  chest,  while  the  stomach  was  protected 
by  a  padded  cushion  made  for  the  purpose;  over  this  was 
firmly  fastened  a  thick  cloth,  or  leather  apron ;  the  right  arm 
covered  by  a  thick  and  heavy  glove,  around  which  were  wound 
strips  of  cloth,  making  the  arm,  perhaps  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
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is  perfectly  protected  ;  as  all  ineffective  blows  intended  for  the 
crown  of  the  head  are  received  upon  this  member.  A  pair  of 
strong  iron  spectacles  were  then  bound  over  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
batants with  the  glasses  so  arranged,  that  they  would  fly  out  when 
struck  and  thus  save  the  sight ;  the  bows  of  the  "specs"  are  form_ 
ed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eyes  cannot  be  injured,  while  only 
one  half  of  the  ear  is  exposed  to  the  blow  of  the  sword.  The 
sword  is  a  thin  elastic  "concern"  thirty  to  thirty-five  inches  in 
length,  half  an  inch  in  width,  and  so  thin  that  when  a  blow  is 
struck,  it  rebounds  with  a  whiz  that  is  any  thing  but  pleasant.  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  "playthings"  are  almost  sharp 
enough  to  shave  with,  and  would  not  "pull"  much  at  that.  After 
being  "dressed"  the  combatants  sat  waiting  with  the  arm  held  in 
a  horizontal  position  by  the  seconds  to  prevent  fatigue,  until  the 
duel  was  called  by  the  umpire.  The  count  was  considered  an 
experienced  Schlager,  and  had  already  fought,  and  "defended 
his  honor"  before.  The  Duke  was  less  skilled,  but  notwithstand- 
ing, we  had  according  to  the  Germain  ideal  a  "real  treat"  in  an- 
ticipation. At  the  call  of  the  umpire — Bereit!  Los  lassen! 
the  swordsmen  commenced  carving  away  at  each  other  in  a 
most  scientific  manner.  As  I  have  explained  the  preparations 
and  methods  of  duelling,  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  description 
of  the  bloody  scene  which  ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Duke 
was  victorious,  while  the  Count  received  a  severe  wound  in  the 
face. 

Thus  ended  this  duel,  which  is  only  an  example  of  the  many 
that  take  place,  not  only  here,  but  in  all  Germany.  It  would 
seem  strange  in  an  American  college  to  have  such  customs  as 
these,  but  after  all  one  cannot  help  noting  a  more  chivalrous  and 
manly  bearing  among  the  corps  of  students  in  Germany.  "Hazing," 
"bottling,"  "rushing,"  are  unknown.  It  needs  no  elaborate 
quotations  from  Dr.  Watts  to  demonstrate  the  disingenuousness 
of  such  practices  ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
obsolete  customs  cherishing  false  ideas  of  chivalry,  retained  from 
the  punctilious  times  and  sumptuous  courts  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Charles  II.,  that  has  exercised  an  influence  which  remains  a 
precedent  in  Germany  to  this  day.  W. 
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I  take  my  pipe  from  the  table,  fill  it  from  the  little  coffin 
which  serves  as  my  tobacco-box,  light  it  leisurely,  and  commence 
this  article. 

My  pipe  is  a  sound  philosopher.  When  I  am  misanthropic- 
ally  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  men  and  things,  its  conso- 
lations cause  a  different  hue  to  shine  on  the  face  of  nature,  and 
quite  dispel  the  dismal  forebodings  which  every  young  Byron  oc- 
casionally indulges  in.  There  is  some  potent  influence  in  tobacco 
which  serves  to  give  a  roseate  tint  to  the  gloomiest  things,  and  to 
make  an  optimist  out  of  a  cynic.  The  pipe  recalls  the  Dum  vivi- 
mus,  vivamus  of  the  Epicureans,  the  calm  indifference  of  the 
Stoic,  the  snarlish  wisdom  of  Diogenes,  the  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions of  Kant,  and  the  unpleasant  bnt  plausible  theories  of'Comte, 
mingling  them  all  in  a  compound  as  pleasing  as  Horace's  Ode  to 
Thaliarchus. 

My  pipe  is  quite  a  poet.  As  I  smoke,  it  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  delicate  love-songs  of  Suckling,  the  sweet  Hesperides  of  Her- 
rick,  the  gay  extravagancies  of  Don  Juan,  the  sad  pathos  of  JLyci- 
das  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  joyful  melody  of  Gay's  Fables, 
the  lilies  and  languors  of  Herbert  and  Milton,  and  the  roses  and 
raptures  of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  As  I  puff  the  fragrant 
smoke  away,  the  whole  line  of  minstrels  and  troubadours  passes 
along,  and  I  feel  half  like  joining  their  number  myself. 

My  pipe  is  an  advocate  of  piety.  In  its  smoke  can  be  seen 
the  ancient  Greeks  presenting  their  beautiful  offerings  at  the 
shrines  of  Here  and  Aphrodite,  or  moving  rhythmically  along  in 
the  choric  dance.  Therein  also  appear  the  Romans  at  the  shrine 
of  Yenus,  the  Brahmins  bowing  before  their  mysterious  Deity,  the 
pale  Christian  martyrs  in  their  shirts  of  fire,  the  Heathen  Chinee 
at  his  Mumbo-Jumbo,  the  Catholic  in  his  rich  cathedral,  bowing 
before  splendor  in  shrine  and  picture,  and  the  modern  polytheis- 
tic Trinitarian  in  his  sacred  shed.    My  pipe  rather  reveals   in  all 
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these  the  marvelous  All-in-All,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  before  which 
the  world  bows  in  one  shape  or  another. 

My  pipe  is  quite  a  musician.  Sitting  in  its  fragrant  cloud,  I 
hear  the  rare  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the  weird  mazurkas  of 
Chopin,  replete  with  the  infinite  unrest  of  love,  the  delicious  sway 
of  Schumann's  Traumerei,  and  the  delicate  melody  of  the  divine 
waltzes  of  Strauss.  Sometimes  I  seem  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  and  now  and  then  I  listen  to  the  echo  of  the  death- 
waltz  which  shall  sound  in  our  ears  when  the  soul  shall  leave  the 
body. 

My  pipe  is  a  rare  artist.  I  see  in  its  hazy  smoke-wreaths  rare 
Madonnas  with  golden  hair;  tiger-like  Spanish  beauties  with  eyes 
deeper  than  mountain  pools ;  and  sunny  landscapes  wrapt  in  a 
quivering  sheen  of  #  *  *  *  * 

[P.  S.  At  this  point  I  was  interrupted  the  other  day,  and 
on  returning  I  found  I  had  lost  both  my  manuscript  and  my  pipe. 
After  an  hour  of  misery,  I  pensively  wandered  to  find  solace  in 
the  society  of  my  dearest  Aurelia.  As  I  entered  the  room  I  was 
transfixed  with  astonishment.  Vbxfaucibus  haesit.  There  sat 
Aurelia,  with  my  manuscript  in  her  hand  and  my  pipe  in  her 
mouth.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  melancholy  had  marked  her  for 
her  own.  As  she  took  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth  she  briefly  re- 
marked— "Thomas,  it's  a  lie,  dont  print  it."  But  I  could  not  con- 
sign the  gorgeous,  flowery  sentences  of  this  article  to  obscurity, 
so  I  tearfully  replied, — "Aurelia,  posthumous  fame  demands  that 
I  present  these  beautiful  sentiments  to  the  public  ;  but  by  your 
unmaidenly  action  you  have  cruelly  torn  your  image  from  my 
bosom  forever.  Farewell,  a  last  farewell."  Having  said  these 
brief,  but  ever  memorable  words,  I  pensively  removed  this  article 
from  her  hand,  and  my  pipe  from  her  mouth.  It  was  still  lit,  so  I 
went  out  and  smoked.] 
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Editorial  3tot3S. 

As  it  is  now  our  turn  to  "grind  at  the  mill,"  we  make  our  editorial 
bow  and  offer  to  our  readers  the  customary  salutations.  The  last  tra- 
ces of  dreary  winter  have  disappeared,  and  gushing  spring,  with  all  its 
genial  warmth  and  glow  is  ushered  in.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
student  turns  gladly  from  his  text-books,  to  seek  enjoyment  in  recrea- 
tions that  have  been  denied  him  through  the  long  months  of  winter 
study.  Though  balmy  spring,  with  "April  showers  and  sunshine"  has 
brought  many  pleasant  days  and  bright  prospects,  we  are  sorry  to  re- 
cord the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  our  college  town.  Measles  and  colds 
are  the  prevailing  epidemics,  but  as  yet  nothing  serious  has  resulted. 
We  can  fully  sympathize  with  a  sister  college  in  its  affliction,  and  hope 
the  change  of  season  will  bring  health  and  prosperity. 


We  take  pleasure  in  noting  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Balch  is  to  build  a  mod- 
el residence  on  the  corner  of  River  Street  and  Prof's.  Row.  The  house 
is  to  be  built  of  wood,  roofed  with  slate,  and  the  inside  is  to  have  an 
oil  finish  of  Walnut,  Cherry  and  Black  Ash.  It  is  to  be  supplied  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  of  gas,  steam  and  coal.  We  also  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Balch  contemplates  building  a  fine  conservatory  and 
vinery,  and  is  to  have  in  his  yard  a  croquet  ground  and  fountains,  the 
water  for  which  he  will  bring  from  his  farm. 


Mr.  Gibbs  has  purchased  Pres.  Brown's  house,  and  will  move  it  to  a 
lot  near  Prof.  Hitchcock's  residence ;  where  it  will'be  repaired,  and 
we  understand  rooms  will  be  leased  to  students. 


Prof.  Fairbanks'  house  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  for- 
merly proprietor  of  the  5th  Ave.  Hotel,  N.  Y.  City.  Mr.  H.  intends  to 
repair  the  building,  and  is  to  employ  a  landscape  gardener  to  lay  out  the 
grounds  in  the  finest  possible  manner.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  architectural  improvement  is  gradually  developing  itself  in 
Hanover,  and  we  hope  a  greater  exhibition  of  public  spirit  will  mani- 
fest itself  among  its  citizens ;  and  while  the  place  glories  in  its  mental 
culture,  may  it  not  acknowledge  the  want  of  public  improvement. 


We  are  pleased  to  inform  the  editors  of  the  College  Courant  that  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  author  of  Oroide  has  played  any  "sinful  game" 
upon  us,  but  has  given  us  an  excellent  article.  He  wishes  us  to  say 
that  he  is  indebted  to  you  merely  for  the  suggestion  of  the  subject.  He 
was  not  aware  that  because  some  gentlemen  of  Yale  had  taken  a  cer- 
tain subject,  he  was  denied  the  right  to  take  a  similar  one,  and  treat  it 
in  a  very  different  manner,  as  a  whole,  both  as  regards  the  ideas  and 
the  style. 

Vol.  V.— s. 
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We  have  received  two  excellent  articles  from  a  western  contributor, 
but  have  been  unable  to  publish  them,  as  our  pages  were  promised  be- 
fore their  reception. 


There  exists  in  Hanover  a  picture  in  water  colors,  representing  the 
College  buildings  as  they  appeared  in  1803,  which  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
It  was  presented  to  President  John  Wheelock  by  the  painter,  the  late 
Professor  Ticknor,  then  a  Sophomore  in  College.  Near  the  site  of  Reed 
Hall  stood  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Howe,  which  was  the  pres- 
idential mansion.  Just  north  of  this  stood  the  Chapel,  a  small  wooden 
building.  Dartmouth  Hall  presented  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  at 
present.  Toward  the  north  were  two  houses,  one  of  which  was  but  a 
few  rods  south-west  of  the  present  Observatory. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Prof.  John  S.  Woodman  is  dangerously 
ill  at  his  residence  in  Durham,  N.  H.  It  was  his  intention  on  leaving 
Hanover,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  south ;  but  illness  pre- 
venting, he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Durham.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
his  illness  may  not  be  serious,  and  that  he  will  again  return  and  fill  the 
chair  he  has  so  long  and  competently  occupied. 


^xxcats, 


Culveh  Hall  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the  Trustees 
at  their  last  meeting,  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  solidity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  every  part  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
structed, and  the  capacity  of  the  various  apartments  for  accommodat- 
ing a  large  number  of  students. 

The  room  of  the  Museum  and  Natural  History,  which  is  100  x  65  ft. 
and  16  ft.  high,  is  finished  and  almost  ready  for  the  reception  of  speci- 
mens. Another  museum  room  45  x  45 — is  nearly  completed.  Eev. 
Henry  E.  Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  has  generously  offered  to  furnish 
new  cases  and  transfer  the  "Fairbanks  Cabinet"  to  this  room.  Very 
soon  the  "Hall  Cabinet"  and  other  collections  in  Reed  Hall,  will  be  re- 
moved to  the  new  building.  Many  thousand  specimens  accruing  from 
the  State  Geological  Survey,  are  already  in  the  building.  These  will 
soon  be  classified,  labeled  and  put  in  their  appropriate  places.  On  the 
same  floor  with  this  smaller  museum  is  a  lecture  room  40  x  45,  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy.  On  the  walls  of  this  room  it  is  proposed  to  paint 
maps  illustrating  the  Geology  of  N.  H.  and  other  New  England  States. 
The  work  on  other  portions  of  the  building  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  will  be  fitted  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  another 
term. 
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The  Farm  has  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  College  a  year  or  more.  It  is  only  a  very  few  weeks  since  Hon. 
John  Conant  of  Jaffrey,  offered  to  furnish  funds  to  pay  for  the  farm,  and 
$5000  towards  the  erection  of  farm  bui]dhigs,})rovided  the  Trustees  secure 
additional  funds  to  complete  the  same.  When  they  shall  have  secured 
these  funds  they  propose  to  erect  such  buildings  as  will  afford  accommo- 
dations for  boarding  a  large  number  of  students  at  cost.  It  is  proposed 
to  consume  the  products  of  the  farm  in  supplying  the  table.  When  the 
farm  is  in  successful  operation  it  will  afford  remunerative  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  studeuts. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  College  Church,  Tuesday  Evening, 
April  4th,  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  P,  Wilder.  His  subject  was  ''What  I 
saw  in  California."  The  lecture  was  originally  prepared  for  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association  of  Boston,  and  was  repeated  here  by  request 
of  the  President  and  Faculty.  Mr.  Wilder  now  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  merchants  of  Boston,  was  born  in  Bindge,  ST.  H.  His  fa- 
ther was  one  of  the  men  who  furnished  funds  to  sustain  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  the  celebrated  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  He 
expressed  great  pleasure,  at  the  outset  of  his  lecture,  in  revisiting  for 
such  a  purpose,  his  native  State.  Though  the  weather  was  unfavorable 
the  audience  was  large,  and  all  were  deeply  interested.  Mr.  Wilder's 
familiarity  with  agricultural,  and  especially  with  horticultural  matters, 
prepared  him  to  unfold,  as  few  have  done,  the  resources  in  those  lines, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  He  told  some  astonishing  stories— all  most  accu- 
rate doubtless — not  only  of  big  trees,  but  of  big  crops,  big  vegetables 
and  flowers.  His  description  of  fruits  was  enough  to  make  one's 
mouth  water.  On  the  whole,  the  lecture,  delivered  with  a  distinctness 
and  energy  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  much  younger  man,  was 
one  of  the  richest  treats  of  the  season. 

We  hear  a  rumor,  which  we  hope  will  soon  grow  into  facts,  of  a 
proposed  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Building  occupied  by 
the  Scientific  Department.  With  the  increase  of  students  in  that  De- 
partment,— the  number  being  greater  than  ever  before, — the  building 
has  become  too  strait ;  and,  unless  all  signs  of  the  future  fail  us,  the 
straitness  will  be  worse  and  more  manifest.  Funds  for  the  proposed 
enlargement,  we  understand,  are  partly  in  hand ;  we  trust  they  will  soon 
be  supplemented  by  whatever  is  needful. 

The  Senior  Class  have  made  the  following  appointments  for  Class 
Day :  Marshall,  Charles  W.  Hoitt ;  Orator,  Alfred  T.  Batchelder ;  Poet, 
James  B.  Mason ;  Prophet,  Edward  G.  Leach ;  Address  to  the  President, 
Asa  W.  Waters ;  Introductory  Address,  George  E.  Davis ;  Odist,  Albert 
R,  Savage ;  Chronicler,  Sidney  Worth ;  Address  at  the  Old  Pine,  Samuel 
T.  Page. 

Mr.  N".  N.  Tenney,  the  artist,  during  his  recent  stay  here,  painted 
several  portraits,  all  of  which  do  him  credit,  and  one  or  two  have  gain- 
ed him  much  well  merited  commendation. 
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The  portrait  of  Dr.  Peaslee,  painted  last  autumn,  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  in  the  college  gallery,  and  that  of  Dr.  Crosby  just  finished, 
is  perhaps  quite  as  successful.  We  understand  Mr.  Tenney  has  com- 
menced a  small  portrait  of  Dr.  Smith  in  his  presidential  robes,  and 
when  he  returns  we  trust  he  will  paint  a  large  one  which  shall  find  its 
way  into  the  college  gallery. 

Mr.  Tenney,  who  resides  in  New  Haven,  is  a  native  of  Hanover,  and 
is  not  only  a  skilful  artist,  but  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  genial  of 
men. 

A  new  Episcopal  church  edifice  is  to  be  erected  by  the  St.  Thomas 
Parish,  with  the  aid  of  some  outside  friends  and  supporters  of  this 
church.  It  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  will  cost  about  $20,000.  The  ob- 
ject is  not  to  make  the  church  needlessly  large ;  but  to  have  one  that  is 
substantial  and  in  good  taste. 

The  Senior  class  S.  D.,  have  chosen  Mr.  Stephen  Piper  of  Manches- 
ter N".  H.  as  their  class  artist. 

The  Junior  exhibition  came  off  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  inst. 
It  wis  held  in  the  College  Church,  of  course,  and  a  large  audience  was 
in  attendance.  T'io  subjects  were  judiciously  chosen,  and  their  treat- 
ment by  the  various  gentlemen  who  participated,  was  generally  credit- 
able; the  themes  of  the  English  orations  and  disputations  being  of  in- 
terest to  all. 

Those  long  expected  "non-official"  programmes  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  this  y  :ar  for  some  unexplained  reason. 

The  concert,  given  in  the  evening  by  Gilmore's  Band,  of  Boston, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry,  deserves  especial  mention,  and  the  only 
criticism  that  we  can  offer  is  upon  its  lack  of  variety. 

The  Gymnastic  Exibition,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in 
increasing  the  apparatus  of  the  Gymnasium  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  11  th  inst.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  men  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  performance,  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  occupied  in  prac- 
tice, a  treat  was  expected ;  but  the  exhibition  far  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  the  audience,  and  great  credit  is  reflected  upon  all  concerned. 
It  would  be  but  justice  to  say  that  it  was  a  complete  success  in  every 
particular. 


gtxltejys  Bsws. 


Exchanges.— Yale  Literary  Magazine,  Harvard  Advocate,  Amherst 
Student,  Brunonian,  Yale  Courant,  Tripod,  College  Eeview,  Yidette? 
College  World,  The  Orient,  Lafayette  Monthly,  Cap  and  Gown,  Wabash 
Magazine,  Irving  Union,  The  Chronicle,  Southern  Collegian,  The  Annal- 
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ist,  Miami  Student,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The  Collegian,  Bethany- 
College  Guardian,  Lawrence  Collegian,  The  College  Herald,  Tilden  En- 
terprise, American  Educational  Monthly,  American  Newspaper  Repor- 
ter, N.  H.  Patriot,  Republican  Statesman,  People,  Mirror  and  Farmer, 
Canaan  Reporter. 

Vice  President  Colfax  has  promised  to  educate  his  son  at  Michigan 
University.    He  will  be  old  enough  for  admission  in  fifteen  years. 

Mancure  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia  has  presented  a  valuable  scien- 
tific library  of  a  thousand  volumes,  to  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

A  student  at  Princeton  College,  named  Todd,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class,  contracted  the  small  pox,  it  is_supposed  at  New  York,  and  the  stu- 
dents in  consequence,  have  been  granted  three  weeks  leave  of  absence- 

It  is  repoited  that  a  Freshman  of  some  college  went  to  serenade  his 
girl,  and  began  to  sing  quite  affectionately,  "Lay  me  in  my  little  bed;'' 
when  her  dad  came  out  and  told  him  to  dust  or  he  would  stand  him  on 
his  little  head. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  voted  $100,000  to  the  University  of 
Michigan.  We  think  it  would  not  be  at  all  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  New  Hampshire,  if  her  legislature  would  endow  alike  amount 
to  some  of  our  needy  Departments. 

The  Sophs,  at  Vassar  saved  the  college  five  hundred  dollars  by  cor- 
recting the  work  of  a  surveyor  from  Poughkeepsie.  The  girls  worked 
well,  and  are  correspondingly  jubilant. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Western  debating  society  is  discussing  the 
question  "which  is  the  butt  end  of  a  goat  ?" 

As  an  illustration  of  "the  practical  tendency  of  the  age,"  it  was  sta- 
ted in  the  last  Dartmouth  that  "the  President  of  Dartmouth  College 
receives  a  salary  of  $2500,  whereas  that  of  the  chief  cook  of  a  Boston  ho- 
tel is  $4000."  There  is  we  find  a  slight  mistake  in  these  figures,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  correct.  Our  President's  salary  is  $3000.  This  does 
but  slightly  affect  the  point  of  the  paragraph  refered  to.  The  "chief 
cook,"  in  relation  to  most  of  College  Presidents  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Faculty  of  Amherst  College  have  proposed  to  the  Seniors  that 
they  devote  the  proceeds  of  their  concert  on  Commencement  week  to 
defray  some  of  the  College  expenses,  which  they  say  will  be  unusually 
large  this  year.  They  will  probably  accept,  if  the  College  will  be  respon- 
sible for  losses,  and  let  them  in  as  dead-heads. — Amherst  Student. 

The  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  on  going  to  prayers  the 
other  morning,  was  surprised  to  find  a  sign  over  the  Chapel  door,  in- 
scribed :  To  Providence  and  Way  Stations  I  It  is  said  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  mischievous  students. 

At  Cornell  the  students  are  compelled  to  wear  a  military  cap  pre- 
sented by  the  University.  The  college  authorities  have  ordered  a  full 
uniform  with  broad  stripes  and  brass  buttons. 
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The  following  stanza  has  appeared  in  several  college  journals; 

'Tis  midnight !  and  the  setting  sun  is  rising  in  the  wide,  wide  west. 

The  rapid  river  slowly  runs,  the  frog  is  on  his  dreary  nest. 

The  pensive  goat  and  sportive  cow,  hilarious,  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  relative  number  of  college  students 
in  the  United  States  is  one  to  every  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Why  is  a  Professor  like  a  locomotive  ?  Because  you  have  to  "look 
out"  for  him  when  the  bell  rings. 

College  papers  say  that  preparatory  departments  are  nuisances,  and 
that  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  self-conceit  and  insolence  of  the  "preps," 
During  a  game  of  base  ball  at  Monmouth,  a  Professor  who  was  applaud- 
ing what  he  thought  was  a  good  catch,  was  annihilated  by  a  "prep," 
who  turned  towards  him  savagely,  and  demanded,  "what  in  thunder 
are  you  clapping  for?  that  ain't  out!" 

More  than  two  hundred  students  of  German  Universities  have  been 
killed  during  the  late  war. 

A  sophomore  says  "It  is  no  time  to  be  writing  Latin  essays  when 
billiards  are  only  10  cents  a  game." 

Mr.  Chas,  F.  Dunbar,  late  editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  has  ac- 
cepted the  full  Professorship  of  Political  economy  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Hopkins  University.— James  Hopkins  of  Baltimore  set  apart  $1,500,- 
000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  University  to  bear  his  name. 

The  annual  income  of  Oxford  University,  England,  is  $875,000,  and 
that  of  Cambridge  $750,000.  Harvard  has  income  amounting  to  $185,- 
000.  Yale  has  less  than  Harvard,  and  not  enough  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  institution;  and  Michigan  University  has  $39,000.— Universi- 
ty Report. 

An  Amherst  Sophomore  suggested  to  a  Professor  that  the  Faculty 
had  better  declare  their  opposition  to  boating,  if  they  had  any,  so  that 
the  funds  of  the  Boat  Club  might  be  devoted  to  foreign  missions. 

Class  Day  at  Amherst  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  of  Commence- 
ment Week. 

A  "class  leader"  not  long  since  asked  a  Scientific  what  he  intended 
to  make  his  business  after  graduation ;  to  which  question  he  received 
the  reply  "Civil  Engineering."  "Well"  remarked  the  scholar  "I  suppose 
when  a  man  gets  a  good  engine  he  becomes  very  much  attached  to  it." 
We  would  class  him  with  another  individual  who  thought  it  strange  that 
Civil  Engineers  were  not  employed  to  run  engines. 
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Drew,  '70. — Irving  W.  Drew  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Ossian 
Ray,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Edgell,  '70. — George  S.  Edgell  has  been  elected  Director  of  one  of 
the  best  banks  of  St.  Louis. 

Hardy,  '70. — George  H.  Hardy  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Johnson,  '70,  C.  S.  D. — John  H.  Johnson  has  just  sailed  for  South 
America,  under  an  engagement  with  a  great  railroad  corporation  in 
Peru,  now  constructing  a  railway  up  into  the  mountains.  He  is  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $200  a  month  and  expenses  in  his  new  engagement. 

Worcester,  '70. — Franklin  "Worcester  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Currier,  '69. — Edward  H.  Currier  spent  last  summer  and  fall  in  Col- 
orado for  his  health.     He  is  now  studying  medicine  in  St.  Louis. 

Stone,  '69. — George  E.  Stone  is  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Wood,  '69. — Samuel  E.  Wood,  formerly  of  '69  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  New  York,  and  is  practising  at  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Anderson,  '68. — David  A.  Anderson  is  Principal  of  Appleton  Aca- 
demy, Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Bennett,  '68. — Francis  M.  Bennett  is  Asst.  Master  of  the  High 
School  in  Portland,  Me. 

Gale,  '68. — Eugene  B.  Gale  is  studying  law  in  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  '68. — Benjamin  M.  Hill  is  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Allen,  '67,  C.  S.  D. — George  H.  Allen  is  Civil  Engineering  at  Manch- 
ester, N.  H. 

Colcord,  '67,  C.  S.  D. — Doane  B.  Colcord  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  was 
lately  married  to  Miss  Ella  P.  Spencer  of  this  place.  Mr.  Colcord  has 
been  eminently  successful  as  an  Engineer  on  the  Central  R.  R.,  Iowa, 
and  has  gained  by  his  untiring  zeal  many  friends.  May  happiness  and 
prosperity  be  their  continual  attendants. 

Ladd,  '67. — Joseph  H.  Ladd  is  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mann,  '67,  C.  S.  D.— Edward  Mann  formerly,  '67  C.  S.  D.  is  City 
Engineer  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  K  Y.    Salary  $3000  per  annum. 

Campbell,  '66,  C.  S.  D. — Bartlett  A.  Campbell  is  in  the  Rumford 
Food  Laboratory,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kingsley,  JQQ.  C.  S.  D. — Thomas  P.  Kingsley,  is  Civil  Engineer  at 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  ST.  Y. 

Marion,  '66,  C.  S.  D. — Horace  E.  Marion,  M.  D.  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  Brighton,  Mass. 

Morris,  '66,  C.  S.  D. — John  O.  Norris  is  teaching  in  the  Brimmer 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dunbar,  '65,  C.  S.  D.— Edward  M.  Dunbar,  M.  D.  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Otis,  '65,— Waldemer  Otis  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Chase,  '64,  C.  S.  D.— Kodney  G-.  Chase  is  Sub.  Master  in  the  Dwight 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eastman,  '62,  C.  S.  D. — John  R.  Eastman  is  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in 
the  U.  S.  Wavy,  and  is  at  present  located  at  the  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fellows,  '62,  C.  S.  D  —  Charles  M.  Fellows,  M.  D.,  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Young,  '62,  C.  S.  D.— Edward  M.  Young  is  Sab.  Master  in  the  Brim- 
mer School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fiske,  '61,  C.  S.  D.— Charles  A.  Fiske  is  an  Artist  on  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Bancroft,  '59,  C.  S.  D. — John  M.  Bancroft  is  surveyor  for  the  Worth 
American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Strong,  '59,  C.  S.  D. — George  H.  Strong  is  drafting  for  the  Scientific 
American,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Goodhall,  '57,  C.  S.  D. — Edward  B.  Goodhall  is  practising  dentistry 
at  Portsmouth,  W.  H. 

Sharpe,  '56,  C.  S.  D. — Jacob  Sharpe  is  engaged  as  a  real  estate  agent, 
in  New  York. 

Lord,  '43. — The  Montpelier  Watchman  says :  "Dr.  William  H.  Lord 
of  Montpelier,  Vt.  has  declined  the  call  of  a  church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  determined  to  remain  with  his  old  friends  in  Montpelier  and  in  Ver- 
mont—a conclusion  that  will  gratify  many  in  the  State  as  well  as  his 
own  people  to  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  successfully  ministered." 
Dr.  Lord  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Montpe- 
lier, Sept.  20,  1847. 

Orcutt,'42. — The  Governor  and  Council  have  appointed  Hiram  Orcutt 
Esq.,  Principal  of  Tilden  Seminary,  at  West  Lebanon,  Trustee  at 
large  of  the  1ST.  H.  Normal  School,  located  at  Plymouth.  He  thus  be- 
comes, by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  Secretary  of  the  Board.  "This  ap- 
pointment," says  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  "is  eminently  fit,  and  we  antic- 
ipate the  best  results  from  this  enterprise  so  conspicuously  begun." 

Obituary.  Parker,  '20. — Hon.  James  U.  Parker,  a  very  prominent 
citizen  of  Manchester,  JST.  H.,  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  aged  74  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Litchfield.  As  a  lawyer  he  ranked  among  the  ablest 
in  the  State.  He  represented  the  town  of  Merrimack  in  the  Legislature 
two  years,  was  President  of  the  Senate  in  1846,  and  was  also  President 
of  the  Manchester  Bank  about  twenty  years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
six  children. 

Sawyer,  '08. — Benjamin  Sawyer,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  1816  to  1835,  died  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
March  26th,  aged  89.  He  was  first  settled  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  and 
has  been  with  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  in  Salisbury  most  of  the  time  since 
1841. 
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Txxpics  in  English;  'Lit^atu^B  with  ^fletensnces. 

1.  Difference  between  Poetry  and  Prose.  Montgomery's 
Lectures  on  General  Literature  ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of 
Poesie  ;  Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions  ;  V.  1,  p.  89.  Bib- 
lical Repository,  2d  series,  V.  7,  p.  401.  Coleridge's  Biographia 
Literaria,  p.  178.     Ed.  Rev.  Y.  42,  p.  31. 

2.  Epic  Poetry.  Give  the  subject,  treatment,  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante  and  Milton.  De- 
fine Epic,  Legend,  Myth,  Saga,  Story,  Song,  Ode,  Lay,  Ballad 
and  Epopee.  Blair's  Lectures  ;  Harts  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
p.  249.    Blackwood,  V.  42. 

3.  Early  Welsh  Poetry.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  V.  2,  p.  489.  Morley's  English  Writers,  V.  2,  p.  660. 
North  British  Review,  Sept.  1868.     Ed.  Rev.  Y.  4. 

4.  The  Celts.  Their  political,  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion. Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  V.  1,  p.  149.  Pal- 
grave's  Anglo-Saxons,  Ch.  1.  Davies's  Celtic  Researches.  Wright's 
Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon.  Morley's  English  Writers.  Prichard 
on  the  Celtic  Language.     West.  Rev.  Y.  39. 
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5.  The  Introduction  of  Christianity  ;  1st,  among  the  Celts; 
2d,  among  the  Saxons.  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  56.  Fuller's 
History  of  the  English  Church.  The  Church  Histories  of  Mosheim, 
Milner  and  Neander.     Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  translated. 

6.  The  Saxons,  their  Origin,  Government  and  Religion. 
Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  all  Histories  of  England. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  Scholars.  Craik's  History 
of  English  Literature.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Klipstein's  Anglo-Saxons  Lit.  The  Roman  and  Teuton,  by  C. 
Kingsley.     G.  P.  Marsh's  Lectures. 

8.  The  Normans,  their  origin,  character,  laws  and  religion. 
Palgrave's  History  of  Normandy.  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land, V.  1.    Morley's  English  Writers. 

9.  Mediaeval  Fiction.  The  Troubadours  and  Trouveres. 
Craik's  History  of  English  Literature.  Masson's  British  Novelists, 
p.  49.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.  Morley's  English  Writers, 
V.  2,  p.  562.  Essay  on  the  Romance  Tongues,  by  Sir.  G.  Lewis. 
Encyclopaedias,  Articles,  "Troubadours"  and  "Trouveres" 

10.  Metrical  Romances.  Scott's  Miscellanies,  p.  20.  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  Craik's  History  of  English 
Literature.  Edinburg  Review,  1805.  Percy's  Reliques  and  Rit- 
son's  Ancient  Songs.  Shaw's  Manual,  p.  28.  Ellis's  Specimens 
of  early  English  metrical  Romances.  Wright's  Political  Songs 
of  England. 

11.  Ossian.  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Poems  of  Ossian. 
F.  Schlegel's  Aesthetics,  p.  244.  Ed.  Review  Vol.  6,  p.  249. 
Blackwood,  V.  46,  p.  693.  Wordsworth's  Poems,  V.  1,  p.  331. 
Montgomery's  Lectures.  Blair's  Dissertation  in  his  Works. 
Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

12.  The  Gesta  Roman orum.  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  Morley's  English  Writers,  V.  2.  Eclectic,  V.  18.  Liv- 
ing Age,  V.  23. 

13.  The  Languages  spoken  in  England  in  the  11th  and  12th 
Centuries,  and  the  Literature  contained  in  each.  Craik's  History 
of  English  Literature.  Shaw's  Manual,  p.  24.  Chambers's  Cy- 
clopaedia of  English  Literature.     N.  A.  Rev.  V.  65. 

14.  The  earliest  English  Historians  and  the  character  of 
their  Works.     Craik's  History    English    Literature,  V.  1.,  p.  104. 
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Morley's  English  Writers.     Christian  Schools  and  Scholars,  V.  2. 

15.  The  Origin  of  Schools  and  Universities.  Christian 
Schools  and  Scholars.  Craik,  V.  1.,  pp.  72,  168  and  414.  Black- 
wood, March  1868,  and  the  Antiquarian  Portfolio,  V.  2.  Hal- 
lam's  Middle  Ages  and  Lit.  of  Europe.  Huber's  English  Univer- 
sities.   K  B.  Rev.  1850. 

16.  Rise  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy;  its  Influence  and 
Value.  Craik,  V.  1.,  p.  78.  Curiosities  of  Lit.  Christian  Schools 
and  Scholars.  Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy.  Enfield's  History 
of  Philosophy.  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe  V.  1,  Ch.  3,  and  V.  2, 
Ch.  3.     Bib.  Repository,  3d  series  V.  3,  p.  143. 

17.  Origin  of  the  Drama,  Craik,  V.  1,  p.  467.  Schlegel's 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  p.  447.  White's  Life  and  Genius 
of  Shakespeare.     Coleridge's  Works,  V.  4,  p.  22.     Shaw,  p.  108. 

18.  The  Literature  of  Ballads  and  Songs  and  their  Influence. 
Spectator  Nos.  70,  74  and  85.  Eclectic,  May  1841.  Morley's 
English  Writers,  V.  2,  p.  643.  Blackwood,  V.  61.  West.  Rev. 
Vols.  32  and  55.     Eclectic,  V.  1. 

19.  Translations  of  Homer — their  Merits  and  Defects. 
Craik,  2,  123.  Shaw,  p.  469.  Spalding,  p.  276.  Examine  the 
Versions  and  Reviews  of  Hobbes,  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  Der- 
by and  Bryant.  See,  also,  Felton's  Lectures,  V.  1,  p.  102  ;  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism.     N".  A.  Rev.  V.  63. 

20.  Progress  of  Science  in  Europe  prior  to  A.  D.,  1700. 
Whe well's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.  Craik,  V.  2.  p.  136.  Hallam's  Literature  of 
Europe,  V.  1.,  Ch.  8.  Ed.  Rev.  V.  64. 

21.  Michael  Scott  and  Roger  Bacon — Encyclopaedias. 
Morley's  English  Writers,  V.  2.  Westminster  Review,  April, 
1864.     Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  V.  2,  p.  376. 

22.  Francis  Bacon's  Place  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 
Macaulay's  Miscellanies,  V.  2,  p.  350.  Ed.  Review,  1837.  Hal- 
lam's Literature  of  Europe.  Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy. 
Life  of  Bacon.  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  V.  2,  Ch.  3.  N.  A.  Re- 
view V.  56,  p.  69. 

23.  Arabic  Learning  in  Europe.  Craik,  V.  1,  p.  69.  Gib- 
bon, V.  5,  p.  300.  Warton's  History  of  Eng.  Poetry.  Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  V.  2,  p.  353.  Ed.  Rev.  V.  85,  p.  178. 
Bib.  Rep.  V.  8,  p,  429, 
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24.  The  old  English  Dramatists.  Whipple's  Essays,  V.  2, 
p.  9.     Eel.  Review,  Y.  38.     Shaw,  p.  152.     N.  A.  Rev.  V.  63. 

25.  Chaucer's  Place  in  Eng.  Literature  and  his  Rank  as  a 
poet.^Craik,  V.  1,  p.  266.  Ed.  Review,  1804.  N.  A.  Review, 
July  1870.  Life  of  Chaucer.  Matthew  Browne's  Chaucer's 
England.    Morley's  English  Writers. 

26.  The  value  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  illustrating  Eng- 
lish Society.  Todd  on  Gower  and  Chaucer.  My  Study  Windows, 
by  Prof.  Lowell,  p.  277.  Ed.  Review,  July,  1870.  Dryden's 
Works,  Y.  11,  p.  219.  Chaucer's  England,  by  Matthew  Browne. 
Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

27.  Spenser  as  Citizen,  Courtier  and  Poet.  Scott's  Miscel- 
lanies, Y.  1,  p.  65.  Whipple's  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age. 
Westminster  Review,  Jan.  1867.  Ed.  Rev.  1804.  N.  A.  Rev. 
Y.  50. 

28.  The  Literati  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign.  Eclectic, 
June  1850,  p.  273.  Craik,  Y.  1,  p.  461.  Ed.  Rev.  Y.  2.  Whip- 
ple's Literature  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Hallam's  Lit.  of 
Europe. 

29.  Dryden — his  character  as  a  Citizen,  and  his  rank  as  a 
Poet.  Macaulay's  Miscellanies,  V.  1,  p.  127.  Ed.  Review,  1828; 
also,  Y.  13.  Craik,  Y.  %  p.  115.  N.  A.  Review,  July  1868.  Life 
of  Dryden  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

30.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Works.  Masson's  British  Novelists. 
Whipple's  Literature  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Morley's  Eng- 
lish Writers.     Eclectic,  Y.  10,  p.  503. 

31.  Political  Novels.  See  Plato's  Republic,  Bacon's  New 
Atlantis,  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  More's  Utopia,  Harrington's  Oceana, 
Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe  and  Encyclopaedias. 

32.  English  Moralists — Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  Price,  Ferguson,  Paley  and  Whately.  See  Lecky's 
History  of  Morals,  N.  A.  Rev.  Y.  63,  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion, and  Buckle's  Critique  on  Adam  Smith,  Y.  2,  Hallam's  Lit. 
of  Europe,  Y.  2,  Ch.  4. 

33.  English  Divines  of  the  17th  Century.  Bishop  Hall, 
Taylor,  Cudworth,  South  and  Chillingworth.  Non  Conformists, 
Baxter,  Howe,  Owen,  Flavel  and  Bunyan.  Hallam's  Lit.  of 
Europe. 
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34.  Translations  of  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Conant's  popular  His- 
tory of  the  English  Bible.     Eclectic,  July  and  August,  1870. 

35.  English  Reformers  and  Martyrs.  Tyndale,  Coverdale, 
Rogers,  Latimer  and  Cranmer.  Hopkins's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  Fox's  History  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs; also,  Histories  of  England. 

36.  Dante  and  Milton  as  Representatives  of  the  Religion  of 
their  times.  See  Lives  of  these  Poets  ;  Prescott's  Miscellanies, 
pp.  274  and  491.  N.  A.  Review,  V.  37,  62,  64  and  8.  Ed.  Rev. 
Vols.  29,  30,  42  and  69. 

37.  Compare  the  Imagery  of  Milton  and  Dante.  Carlyle's 
Dante.  N.  A.  Review,  V.  64,  1847.  Spectator,  Nos.  267,  273, 
279  and  285.  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott,  p.  65.  Prescott's  Mis- 
cellanies, p.  489.  Ed.  Review,  Y.  42,  p.  316.  Longfellow's 
Dante. 

38.  Compare  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame  with  Chaucer's  House 
of  Fame.     Pope's  Works,  Y.  2,  p.  255. 

39.  Compare  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  with  the  Ars  Po- 
etica  of  Horace  as  criticised  by  Bishop  Hurd  in  his  Works. 
Pope's  Works,  Y.  3,  p.  150.  N.  A.  Review,  Jan.  1871.  Specta- 
tor, No.  253.  Dr.  Johnson's  Reviews  of  an  Essay  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  Pope. 

40.  Pope's  Place  in  English  Literature — his  character  as  a 
man,  and  his  rank  as  a  poet.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  N. 
A.  Review  Jan.  1871.  Reed's  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets. 
North  British  Review.  Y.  9,  p.  163.  Home  Pictures  of  the  Eng. 
Poets. 

41.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man — its  Philosophy  and  Religious 
Sentiments.  Warburton's  Works,  his  Defence  of  Pope.  Byron's 
two  Letters  to  Bowles.  Pope's  Works,  the  Comment  on  the 
Essay.     N.  A.  Rev.  Y.  13.     Eclectic,  Y.  15. 

42.  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  Dryden's  Works, 
Y.  9,  p.  217.  N.  A.  Rev.  July  1868.  Macaulay's  Miscellanies, 
Y.  1,  p.  174. 

43.  The  Elegies  of  Dryden,  Waller  and  Sprat  on  the  Death 
of  the  Protector  and  their  paeans  of  joy  at  the  Restoration. 
Dryden's  Works,  Y.  9,  p.  8.  Aiken's  British  Poets,  p.  28.  John- 
son's Lives  of  these  Poets. 
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44.  Swift  as  a  Satirist.  Works,  V.  10.  Craik,,V7  2/p.  210. 
Jeffrey's  Review  of  Swift.  British  Essayist.  Masson's  British 
Novelist,  p.  87.  Thackeray's  English  Humorists. ||N".  A.  Rev., 
Jan.,  1868.     Home  Pictures  of  the  Eng.  Poets. 

45.  Origin  and  Progress  of  English  Satire.  Hannay's  Satire 
and  Satirists.  Morley's  English  Writers,  V.  2,  p.  553.  Dryden's 
Essay  on  Satire.  Thackeray's  Eng.  Humorist.  The  Rolliad  no- 
ticed, Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  V.  1,  p.  233.  Oxford  Prize  Essays, 
V.  1,  p.  179.  Blackwood,  V.  64,  p.  543.  Foreign  Quarterly,  V. 
37,  p.  129.     N.  A.  Rev.  V.  68,  p.  183. 

46.  Compare  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Aeneid,  the  Inferno  of  Dante  and  the  Pandemonium 
of  Milton.  Bering-ton's  History  of  Literature,  p.  415.  Ed.  Rev. 
V.  57.     N.  A.  Rev.,  V.  8.     West.  Rev.,  V.  7. 

47.  The  historical  Value  of  Ivanhoe.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  33. 
Blackwood,  V.  6. 

48.  Theories  of  Government  propounded  by  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Rousseau  and  Sidney.  See  the  works  of  these  authors.  Craik, 
2,  212.  Westminster  Review,  April,  1867.  Hallam's  Literature 
of  Europe. 

49.  Butler's  Hudibras.  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Hal- 
lam's Lit.  of  Europe,  Craik,  V.  2,  p.  99.  North  British  Review, 
Sept.,  1865.     Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  Eng.  Comic  Writers. 

50.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe.  N.  A.  Review,  January,  1871,  Lowell's 
"Under  my  Windows." 

51.  Addison  as  a  Poet  and  Dramatist.  N.  A.  Review,  V. 
64,  1847.  Pope's  Letter.  Works,  V.  8,  p.  11.  Thackeray's  Eng. 
Humorist.  Eclectic,  Oct.,  1843.  Johnson's  Lives.  Home  Pic- 
tures of  English  Poets. 

52.  Compare  the  Spectator  and  Rambler.  Blair's  Lectures, 
Reed's  Lectures,  Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  Eng.  Comic  Writers, 
Lives  of  Addison  and  Johnson. 

53.  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  Johnson's  Lives,  Hallam's 
Lit.  of  Europe,  N.  A.  Review,  1854,  V.  79.     Craik,  V.  2,  p.  285. 

54.  Goldsmith,  his  Peculiarities  as  a  Man,  and  Excellences, 
as  an  Author.  Blackwood,  V.  53,  p.  771.  Living  Age,  V.  19  and 
24.  See  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith.  Craik,  V.  2,  p.  301.  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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55.  English  Humorists.  Pope,  Swift,  Horace,  James  and 
Sidney  Smith,  Hood,  Jerrold,  Theodore  Hook,  and  Lamb.  See  the 
Works  and  Lives  of  these  authors.  Reed's  Lectures  on  English 
Literature.  Whipple's  Essays,  Y.  1,  p.  133.  Hazlitt's  Lectures. 
Eclectic,  1849,  Oct.,  1852  and  April,  1867.  N.  A.  Rev.,  April,  1867 

56.  Characteristics  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  Drama. 
Schlegel's  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  Dryden's  Essay  on  the 
Drama,  V.  11.  Craik,  V.  1,  p.  266.  Blackwood,  V.  60.  Edin- 
burg  Review,  V.  26,  p.  67. 

57.  Shakespeare's  Genius,  Originality  and  Variety,  in  Char- 
acters and  Descriptions.  Hudson's  Lectures.  White's  Life  and 
Genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  nearly  all  Writers  upon  Eng.  Litera- 
ture.    Whipple's  Essays.     Emerson's  Representative  Men. 

58.  Novelists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  DeFoe,  Rich- 
ardson, Fielding,  Smollet  and  Sterne.  Masson's  British  Novel- 
ists. Talfourd's  Miscellanies.  British  Essayists,  p.  121.  Edin- 
burg  Review,  Oct.,  1804.  Hazlitt's  Lectures,  p.  222.  Caxtoni- 
ana,  p.  391.     Craik,  2,  p.  270. 

59.  Periodical  Literature.  Whipple's  Essays,  V.  2,  p.  123. 
Eclectic,  Jan.,  1841.  Channing's  Lectures,  p.  180.  Selections 
from  the  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  1.  England  and  the  English,  V.  2.  Lit- 
tell's  Living  Age,  July  9,  1870.  Fonblanque's  Seven  Adminis- 
trations.    Edinburg  Review,  1837. 

60.  Cowper.  His  character  as  a  Man  and  Poet.  See  Life 
of  Cowper.  1ST.  A.  Rev.,  Y.  44,  1837  and  all  Histories  of  English 
Literature ;  also,  Bib.  Repository,  2d  Series,  V.  2.  Craik,  Y.  2, 
p.  370. 

61.  Burns  as  the  Poet  of  Nature.  Carlyle's  Miscellanies. 
Montgomery's  Lectures,  pp.  193,  213.  Jeffrey's  Essays,  p.  335-. 
Ed.  Rev.,  Y.2.  Hawthorne's  "Our  Old  Home,"  "Haunts  of  Burns." 
Home  Pictures  of  English  Poets,  p.  267.  N.  A.  Review,  Y.  42. 
Blackwood,  Yols.  1,  4,  21,  23,  56  and  67. 

62.  The  Secret  of  Scott's  Popularity.  Lockhart's  Life  ot 
Scott,  Prescott's  Miscellanies,  Jeffrey's  Essays,  Reviews  of  his 
Works  as  they  were  published  and  Introduction  to  the  3d  Canto 
ofMarmion.  N.  A.  Rev.,  Y.  32.  36  and  46.  Ed.  Rev.,  Selections, 
V.  2. 

63.  Miss  Edgeworth  as  a  Teacher  of  the  Young.  Ed.  Rev., 
V.  22,  p.  416 ;  also,  Ed.  Rev.,  Vols.  14,  20  and  28.    Ed.  Rev.,  Oct., 
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1867.     London   Quarterly,  Jan.,  1868;  also,  Reviews   of  her  nu- 
merous works  as  they  were  published. 

64.  Thompson's  Descriptions  of  Nature  in  the  Seasons. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  7,  p.  605.  Black- 
wood, V.  52,  p.  674. 

65.  Epistolary  Correspondence.  Compare  Letters  of  Cic- 
ero, Pliny,  Pope  and  Horace  Walpole.  Littell's  Living  Age., 
Aug.  20,  1870. 

66.  Noctes  Ambrosianae.  Life  of  Prof.  Wilson  by  his 
daughter.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  77.  Eclectic,  V.  1;  also,  March,  1854, 
p.  321. 

67.  Byron,  the  Poet  of  Passion.  Ed.  Rev.,  1816  and  1831. 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  N.  A.  Rev.,  V.  31.  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
lanies, V.  1,  p.  388.  Reed's  British  Poets.  Lecture  14.  Modern 
British  Essayists,  p.  434.  Bib.  Repository,  2d  Series,  V.  1,  p.  207. 
Whipple's  Essays,  V.  1. 

68.  Lawrence  Sterne.  Craik,  V.  2,  p.  299.  Masson's  Brit- 
ish Novelists,  p.  150.  Eclectic,  Sept.,  1864.  Life  of  Sterne  by 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

69.  The  Lake  School  of  Poets.  Craik,  V.  2,  p.  455.  Reed's 
British  Poets,  Lecture  15.  North  British  Review,  Aug.,  1850. 
Whipple's  Essays,  V.  1,  p.  285.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  1,  p.  63.  Black- 
wood, V.  3,  p.  369  and  4,  257. 

70.  Wordsworth's  Theory  of  Poetry,  and  his  Rank  as  a  Poet. 
Preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads.  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria. 
Whipple's  Essays,  V.  1,  p.  211.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  24.  North  British 
Rev.,  Aug.,  1864.  N.  A.  Rev.,  April,  1865.  Life  of  Wordsworth, 
Morley's  English  Writers. 

71.  Chatterton.  See  the  Life  of  Chatterton.  Blackwood, 
April,  1870.  Eclectic,  April,  1870;  and  Living  Age,  April  30, 
1870. 

72.  The  Positive  Philosophy.  Guizot's  Meditations,  2d  Se- 
ries, Goldwin  Smith's  Lectures,  Froude's  Short  Studies  on  great 
subjects,  North  British  Review,  Sept.,  1868.  Westminster  Rev., 
July,  1865.  N.  A.  Rev.,  1854,  V.  79.  Comte's  Works  translated 
by  H.  Martineau.     Ed.  Rev.,  V.  67,  p.  137. 

73.  Robert  Browning,  his  Works  and  their  Value.  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  July,  1864.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nos.  79  and  80, 
N.  A.  Rev.,  July,  1866.     Eclectic,  April,  1867. 
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74.  Tennyson's  Works.  Gilfi'lan's  Modern  Literature  and 
Literary  men,  p.  195.  Whipple's  Essays,  V.  1.  Living  Age,  V. 
26,  p.  167.  Eclectic,  Vols.  13,  p.  289,  and  21,  p.  209.  Westm'r. 
Review,  V.  54,  p.  85.  N.  British  Rev.,  V.  13,  p.  287.  Blackwood, 
V.  31,  p.  721  and  Ed.  Rev.  V.  77,  p.  198. 

75.  The  most  celebrated  allegories  in  Verse  and  Prose. 
See  Works  on  Rhetoric  and  Critiques  on  the  Fairy  Queen  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress.     Ed.  Rev.  V.  54. 

76.  Novelists  of  the  19th  century.  See  Lives  of  Scott, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Reviews  of  their  Works.  Whipple's 
Lectures,  p.  42. 

77.  Mrs.  Browning's  Works.  Gilfillan's  Modern  Literature, 
p.  239.  Christian  Examiner,  V.  38,  p.  206.  West.  Rev.  V.  42, 
p.  381.     Blackwood,  V.  56,  p.  621.     Living  Age,  Y.  28,  p.  552. 

78.  The  Contributions  of  the  Professions  of  Law,  Medicine 
and  Theology  to  English  Literature.  Among  LawTyers,'  see  the 
biographies  of  Fortescue,  More,  Selden,  Bacon,  Blackstone, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Jeffrey,  Hume,  Talfourd,  with  a  host  of 
lawyers  who  have  written  on  purely  legal  subjects.  Among 
Physicians,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Harvey,  Armstrong,  Arbutbnot, 
Smollet,  Locke,  Goldsmith,  Walcot,  Good  and  Brown,  besides  a 
great  number  who  have  written  on  medicine.  Among  Theolo- 
gians, Chillingworth,  Cudworth,  Hooker,  Hall,  Donne,  Herbert, 
Fuller,  Swift,  Sterne,  Young,  Paley,Whately,  Keeble,  Bickersteth, 
Newman,  and  a  great  multitude  of  others  who  have  written  on 
Theological  subjects. 

79.  The  success  of  Professional  Authors  ;  read  the  Lives  of 
Ben  Johnson,  Burton,  Hobbes,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  Sam. 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Cowper,  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Hallam. 

80.  Statesmen  who  have  been  Literati.  See  Lives  of 
Chaucer,  Berners,  Spenser,  Surrey,  Sackville,  Sidney,  Milton, 
Temple,  Clarendon,  Addison,  Locke,  Newton,  Parnell,  Canning, 
Wilberforce,  Burke,  Gladstone,  Lewis,  Russell,  Long,  DTsraeli, 
Brougham  and  Derby. 

81.  Coleridge  as  a  Poet.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Y.  4,  p.  117. 
At.  Monthly,  Feb.  1865.  Reed's  British  Poets,  Y.  2.  Whipple's 
Essays,  Y.  2.    N.  A.  Rev.  Y.  40. 

Vol.  V.— t. 
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82.  English  Divines  of  the  19th  century.  Dean  Ramsay's 
Pulpit  Table-Talk.  Review  of  Hall  by  Talfourd,  British  Essay- 
ists. Review  of  Chalmers,  Bib.  Repository,  Vol.  4,  3d  Series. 
See  Lives  of  John  Foster,  Robert  Hall  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
Reviews  of  their  Works.  Ed.  Rev.,  Vols.  45  and  56.  N\  A.  Rev. 
Vols.  62  and  64  ;  Channing's  Lectures.  Art.  "Eloquence  of  the 
Pulpit." 

83.  Theories  of  Taste.  Alison  on  Taste.  Burke's  Treatise 
on  the  Sublime.  Jeffrey's  Dissertation  on  Beauty  in  the  British 
Encyclopaedia,  supplement.  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays.  Dr. 
Brown's  Lectures.  MacKenzie  on  Taste.  Payne  Knight  on 
Taste.     Blair's  Lectures  and  other  works  on  Rhetoric. 

84.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Eclectic,  V.  12,  p.  249. 
Christian  Examiner,  V.  38.  Westm'r  Rev.  V.  42.  Blackwood,  V. 
56.     Living  Age,  V.  28. 

85.  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Friends.  N".  A.  Review,  V.  34. 
Ed.  Rev.,  V.  54.  Macaulay's  Miscellanies  and  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson.     Craik,  V.  2,  p.  323. 

86.  The  Historians  of  the  18th  Century.  Hume.  Ed.  Rev., 
Vols.  40  an'd  85.  N.  A.  Rev.,  V.  69.  Living  Age,  V.  10  and  12. 
Eclectic,  V.  8.  West.  Rev.,  V.  46.  Robertson.  Ed.  Rev.,  V.  2. 
Gibbon,  Shaw,  p.  329.     Craik,  V.  2,  p.  355. 

87.  Sources  of  the  English  Language.  Prof.  Whitney's 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language.  Max  Muller's  Science  of 
Language,  2  V.  and  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop.  The  Ori- 
gin and  History  of  the  Eng.  Language  and  Lectures  on  the  Eng. 
Language  by  Geo.  P.  Marsh.  Studies  in  English  by  Schelle  de- 
Vere.  Words  and  their  Uses  by  R.  Grant  White.  Good  Eng- 
lish by  E.  S.  Gould.  The  English  Language,  by  R  G.  Latham. 
English,  Past  and  Present,  and  Study  of  Words,  by  R.  C.  Trench. 
The  Queen's  English,  by  Dean  Alford,  and  Hart's  Composition 
and  Rhetoric,  p.  337. 

88.  Reformers  of  the  18th  century.  The  Christian  Lead- 
ers of  the  Last  Century  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle.  Groat  Awakening, 
by  J.  Tracy.  See  Lives  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Zachary  Ma- 
caulay  and  Review  of  Wesley.  West.  Rev.  V.  19,  p.  179.  Bib. 
Repos.  2d  Series,  V.  9,  p.  388.  Whitefield,  Christ.  Ex.  V.  25,  p. 
85.     N.  A.  Rev.  V.  48,  p.  478. 
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89.  Contributions  of  Teachers  to  Eng\  Literature.  See  the 
Biographies  and  Works  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Sir.  John  Cheke, 
Roger  Ascham,  Profs.  Bentley,  Porson,  Barrow  and  Whewell. 
Drs.  Parr,  Adam  and  Arnold ;  also,  the  Scotch  Professors,  Reid, 
Beattie,  Stewart,  Hamilton,  Wilson  and  others. 


Of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  first  order  of  genius  there 
is  none  more  striking  than  the  utter  independence  of  criticism, 
friendly  or  unfriendly,  that  marks  men  of  that  class.  The  work 
of  a  first-rate  mind  can  be  judged  by  no  rule  but  that  by  which 
it  was  constructed — it  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  its  author  can  no 
more  be  judged  at  the  common  critical  tribunal  than  could  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  arraigned  for  constructive  treason,  be  sentenc- 
ed by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  takes  a  great  man  to  rightly 
appreciate  great  men,  and  as  the  Gods  are  not  lavish  of  choice 
souls,  we  see  the  leading  spirit  of  every  century  moving  on  a 
plane  by  himself,  far  above  and  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  future  whence  cometh  his  hope,  solita- 
ry, almost  friendless,  his  highest  successes  unappreciated,  his 
highest  aspirations  unuttered.  Such  men  by  their  very  greatness 
are  alone ;  they  are  those  "loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds 
and  snow,"  and  we  count  all  their  fame  and  glory  dearly  bought 
at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  of  human  sympathy  and  fellowship. 

The  second  grade  of  genius  is  content  to  have  a  wider  range 
but  on  a  lower  plane.  Men  of  this  class  lack  grand  creative  pow- 
er but  revel  in  flights  of  the  imagination  and  fancy  and  in  the 
free  play  of  wit :  they  delight  in  appreciative  companions  and 
gravitate  toward  each  other  in  clubs,  coteries,  and  mutual  admi- 
ration societies,  gaining  warmth  and  brilliancy  from  their  relation 
as  the  particles  of  a  nebula  grow  luminous  when  concentrated. 
They  run  in  bevies,  as  sportsmen  say  of  partridges,  or  perhaps 
more  fitly  we  may  say,  as  we  discuss  reviewers,  "they  hunt  in 
packs  "     These  clubs  have  existed  and  had  their  peculiar  literature 
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ever  since  letters  first  engaged  man's  attention,  and  in  the 
Koctes  Ambrosianag,  we  have  a  work  depicting  in  free  social  in- 
tercourse a  set  of  men,  remarkable  no  less  as  individuals  than  as 
a  society,  who  were  upon  the  stage  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century. 

On  the  staff  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  founded  in  1817,  we 
find  some  of  the  most  brilliant  young  writers  of  the  day.  For 
fifteen  years  the  Edinburg  Review  had  thundered  forth  its  pro- 
test against  the  conservatism  of  the  Tories,  and  its  young  con- 
tributors, the  bold  champions  of  Whig  principles,  had  discussed 
in  its  columns  political  leaders,  movements  and  opinions  with  a 
license  which  seemed  to  the  Tories  to  forebode  the  confusion  of 
all  loyal  political  ideas,  and  which,  mingling  things  sacred  and 
profane,  threatened  to  undermine  the  conservative  creed.  These 
advocates  of  reform  laid  about  them  in  right  valiant  fight,  and 
"cultivating  literature  upon  a  little  oat  meal" — Sidney  Smith's 
translation  of  "tenui  musam  meditaris  avena"  which  he  proposed 
for  their  motto — their  bone  and  muscle  had  waxed  firm  for  the 
conflict,  and  their  slender  pipe  had  grown  to  a  trumpet  whose 
thunder  was  already  shaking  the  walls  of  the  Tory  Jericho  to 
their  very  foundations. 

It  was  time  to  offer  a  determined  resistance  to  this  flood  of 
liberal  ideas,  and  around  Blackwood's  standard  gathered  a  num- 
ber of  men  devoted  to  their  government  and  ready  tor  war  to  the 
knife  with  those  doctrines  which  they  regarded  not  only  as  sub- 
versive of  all  political  faith  but  in  their  tendency  absolutely  se- 
ditious. While  Blackwood  in  reality  managed  the  review  he  was 
advised  and  assisted  by  John  Wilson,  the  most  prominent  contri- 
butor and  author  of  the  "Noctes,"  and  by  Lockhart,  an  easy  and 
versatile  writer,  fond  of  using  his  great  satirical  power  without 
regard  either  to  men  or  place.  These  two  men  were  the  main 
dependence  of  the  Mag.  and  between  them  often  furnished  mate- 
rial for  an  entire  number,  and  numbers  remarkable  for  the  wide 
range  and  originality  of  their  criticism.  With  these  were  associ- 
ated James  Hogg,  Robert  Sym  an.  uncle  of  Wilson's,  Maginn,  an 
Irishman  who  was  a  frequent  contributor  before  he  ever  left  the 
Emerald  Isle,  Gait  the  novelist,  a  companion  of  Byron  in  his 
Eastern  travels,  DeQuincey,  Hamilton  and  other  occasional  wri- 
ters. 
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The  Noctes  Ambrosianae  purported  to  be  the  records  of  the 
meeting  of  this  band  of  congenial  spirits  in  Ambrose's  tavern,  Ed- 
inburg,  where,  in  discussing  substantial  suppers  in  their  snug  par- 
lor and  washing  tjiem  down  with  deep  potations  of  old  Scotch 
whiskey,  they  ran  over  with  the  greatest  freedom  all  the  topics  of 
interest  of  the  day,  not  only  politics  and  literature,  but  art,  meta- 
physics, religion,  discussions  of  taste  and  bits  of  personal  history, 
all  commented  on  by  the  whole  club  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  wit 
which  often  leads  away  the  party  into  a  tide  of  broad  and  bois- 
terous mirth  where  they  tumble  about  in  rollicking  confusion  un- 
til they  exhaust  each  other  and  are  glad  to  return  and  don  their 
sober  dignity.  The  Noctes  were  kept  up  for  fifteen  years,  the 
only  constant-  attendants  being  Wilson,  who  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Christopher  North  writes  the  papers — Hogg  and  Robert 
Sym.  The  latter,  known  to  his  friends  as  Timothy  Tickler,  was 
a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  bigoted  in  his  political  views,  and  whose, 
gravity  was  a  governor  on  the  high  pressure  vagaries  of  his  asso- 
ciates. His  dignity  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his  tall  stature, 
some  idea  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  Hogg's  remark  when 
he  awoke  suddenly  from  a  doze  and  saw  "your  twa  endless  legs, 
Mr.  Tickler,  emblems  of  infinitude  and  eternity,  stretched  awa'in- 
til  the  regions  ahint  the  grate,  far  ayot  the  bounds  of  this  visible 
diurnal  sphere,  and  creatin'  superstitious  terrors  in  the  inhabi- 
tants o'  Sawturn." 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  a  farmer's  lad,  unschool- 
ed but  with  some  knowledge  of  border  ballads,  brought  out  by 
Walter  Scott  and  induced  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  which 
was  well  recieved.  In  the  intervals  of  literary  work  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  sheep  farming,  but  was  naturally  improvident  and 
so  found  poetry  more  profitable,  for  a  wonder,  than  wool.  He  is 
fanciful,  good  natured  and  overflowing  with  poetic  ideas ;  some- 
what credulous  and  conceited  and  in  consequence  often  the  butt 
of  North's  wit.  Many  an  article  in  the  Review  or  sentence  in 
the  Noctes  was  credited  to  him  which  North  knew  he  would  re- 
pudiate as  utter  heresey  and  which  turned  his  well  known  pecu- 
liarities into  the  most  open  ridicule.  Kit  North  had  a  favorite 
song,  Air — "Home  Sweet  Home," 
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"Mid  poets  and  novelists  on  we  may  jog, 
i  Be  they  ever  so  clever  there's  none  like  our  Hogg ; 

A  light  from  the  skies  seems  to  center  on  him 
And  leave  everything  round  it  uncertain  and  dim. 
Hogg,  Hogg,  great,  great  Hogg, 
There's  no  bard  like  Hogg." 

Wilson,  the  central  figure  of  our  picture,  is  the  man  whose 
character  and  works  most  command  our  admiration.  We  have 
from  his  own  hands  touching  stories  of  his  pleasures  as  a  boy 
when  wandering  about  the  moors  and  along  the  clear  streams  of 
his  bonnie  Scotland.  Half-apologetic  accounts  of  hard  living  at 
the  Universities,  fully  atoned  for  by  still  harder  study  and  trium- 
phant examinations.  We  watch  with  pleasure  his  gradual  deter- 
mination to  a  literary  life  and  the  perfect  picture  of  his  domestic 
happiness,  and  last  of  all  see  him  filling  with  honor  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburg  University. 

As  "Kit  North"  he  was  the  leading  spirit  at  Ambrose's  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  few  numbers,  was  the  author  of 
all  the  Noctes.  His  works  no  less  than  the  record  of  his  life 
prove  him  a  man  of  the  most  varied  talent.  He  was  a  poet,  nov- 
elist, essayist,  metaphysician,  a  hard  liver  by  our  standard,  fond 
of  drinking  at  two  draughts  a  quart  of  Glenlivet  whiskey  softened 
with  a  little  milk,  a  fine  horseman,  unequalled  at  boxing  and 
wrestling,  addicted  in  youth  to  the  elegant  amusement  of  cock- 
fighting,  a  man  of  perfect  physical  development  and  of  an  impreg- 
nable stomach  who  confesses  to  the  shepherd  that  he  eats  "some- 
times merely  for  amusement  or  pastime,  sometimes  for  the  recre- 
ation of  animal  spirits,  sometimes  on  the  principal  of  sustenance, 
sometimes  for  the  merely  sensual,  but  scarcely  sinful,  pleasure  of 
eating  or  in  common  language  gormandizing,  and  occasionally, 
once  a  month  or  so,  for  all  these  several  purposes  united,  as  at 
this  present  blessed  moment — so  a  few  flakes,  my  dear  Shepherd, 
of  that  Westmoreland  ham." 

The  Shepherd  declares  him  the  King  of  Anglers  and  says  "a 
bloodier-minded  fisher  nor  Christopher  North  never  threw  a 
hackle,  your  creel  fu',  your  shootin'-bag  fa',  your  jacket  pouches  fu', 
the  pockets  of  your  vera  breeks  fu',  half  a  dozen  wee  anes  in  your 
weskit,  no'  to  forgit  them  in  the  croon  o'  your  hat,  an'  last  o'  a', 
when  there's  no  place  to  stow  away  any  inair  o'  them,  a  willow 
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wand  drawn  through  the  gills  o'  some  great  big  anes  as  ye  lug 'en 
hame  wi'  their  stars  an'  crosses  glitterin'  like  gold  and  siller  in 
the  sunlight." 

These  three  cornpqsed  the  quorum  at  Ambrose's,  but  the  oth- 
er contributors  occasionally  appeared  and  joined  the  jolly  table, 
engulphing  huge  bowls  of  punch  and  giving  forth  their  wit  and 
sentiment,  poetry  and  song,  making  the  walls  re-echo  far  into  the 
night.  It  is  a  question,  with  our  modern  regard  for  the  tee-total 
pledge,  whether  John  Barleycorn  was  not  too  prominent  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  board  at  these  meetings,  but  we  must  remember 
that  public  sentiment  and  universal  custom  of  fifty  years  ao-0 
sanctioned  all  this  freedom  in  the  use  of  liquor,  and  then  too,  they 
had  the  pure  article  in  those  days,  a  fact  which  places  the  offence 
on  a  far  different  plane  from  that  of  the  man  who  has  the  moral 
recklessness  to  walk  up  to  a  modern  bar  and  deliberately  swallow 
a  needle-gun  cocktail. 

Our  limit  forbids  any  further  selection  from  this  storehouse 
of  good  things,  and  we  can  only  say  that  no  other  man  of  the 
century  was  capable  of  producing  such  a  racy,  entertaining  and 
valuable  series  of  table-talk  as  North  has  here  given  us— a  fact 
that  becomes  more  striking  when  we  think  that  for  fifteen  years 
these  papers  were  but  a  little  rill  compared  with  the  flood  of  his 
weightier  literary  labors,  a  rill  into  which  he  directed  a  few  of 
the  sparkling  drops  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  overflowed  the  foun- 
tain of  his  versatile  genius— "Genius,  Genius,"  exclaims  the  Shep- 
herd "will  a'  the  metaphizzians  in  the  warld  ever  expound  that 
mysterious  monysyllable  ?"  "Monosyllable  did  you  say,  James?" 
"Ay,  monysyllable ;  does  na'  that  mean  a  ward  o'  three  syllables  ?" 
"It's  all  one  in  Greek,  my  dear  James."  E.  B. 


Wood  engraving  is  practically  an  invention  of  the  present 
century,  for  although  copperplates  and  steel  engravings  of  excel- 
lent quality  were  printed  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  woodcuts 
ivhich  used  to  embellish  the  reading-books  of  our  grandmothers 
were  execrable  in  design,  and  still  more  wretched   in  execution. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  the  art  of  wood-engraving  is  in  a 
high  state  of  excellence,  and  is  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  the 
publishing  trade. 

England  has  had  for  many  years  an  excellent  illustrated 
journal  in  the  London  Illustrated  News.  This  paper  has  aimed 
both  to  be  a  faithful  chronicler  by  pen  and  pencil  of  the  current 
occurrences  of  the  world,  and  to  present  in  a  popular  form  repro- 
ductions of  celebrated  works  of  art.  In  both  respects  it  has 
been  very  successful.  Several  other  similar  newspapers  have 
risen  and  failed,  while  the  Illustrated  News  still  continues  to  pur- 
sue its  uniform  course.  Occasionally  it  issues  colored  supple- 
ments of  considerable  merit,  a  thing  not  attempted  by  other 
newspapers,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  Graphic  is  a  very  recent  venture  in  illustrated  journal- 
ism. In  mechanical  execution  it  far  surpasses  its  older  contem- 
porary, while  the  excellence  of  its  wood  engraving  and  the  beau- 
ty of  its  subjects  unite  to  render  it  one  of  the  best  papers  of  its 
kind.  No  other  similar  publication  in  England  merits  half  as 
much  praise. 

The  German  illustrated  papers  are  in  some  respects  superior 
to  those  printed  in  London.  Die  Gartenlaube  is  perhaps  the  best, 
although  the  illustrations  in  Tiber  Land  und  Meer  and  Das  Buck 
fur  Alle  are  well  executed.  These  German  illustrated  papers  ex- 
cel in  the  remarkable  fineness  and  beauty  of  the  wood-engraving ; 
some  of  the  cuts  in  Die  Gartenlaube  especially  having  a  delicacy 
of  execution  far  surpassing  that  found  in  France  and  England. 
Indeed  the  Paris  illustrated  papers  are  not  remarkably  good;  Le 
Monde  Illustre  being  inferior  in  nearly  every  respect  to  those  we 
have  mentioned.  Die  Fliegende  Blatter,  a  comic  journal,  is  also 
especially  commendable  for  the  beauty  of  its  woodcuts.  Its  more 
widely  circulated  rival,  Kladderadatsch,  is  not  commendable  in 
any  way.  The  Charivari  of  Paris  is  of  course  good,  but  upon  the 
whole  Germany  surpasses  as  yet  the  other  European  nations  in 
its  illustrated  newspapers.  The  magnificent  Art  Journal  of  Lon- 
don, however,  occupies  a  place  by  itself.  Such  a  publication  is 
an  honor  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the  British  public,  and  its  support 
indicates  a  healthy  state  of  education  among  the  London  reading 
public.  Its  new  rivals,  P.  G.  Hamilton's  Portfolio,  and  Art,  Pic- 
torial and  Industrial,  we  have  not  seen.     Punch  is  very  variable 
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in  excellence,  sometimes  good,  not  infrequently  wretched.  The 
inimitable  work  of  John  Leech,  Keene  and  others  have  rendered 
this  paper  preeminent  among  comic  journals,  although  in  mechan- 
ical execution  it  is  far  behind  the  Fliegende  Blatter.  It  has  a 
score  of  London  imitators,  some  of  which  are  quite  successful. 

After  this  preliminary  glance  at  the  pictorial  journalism  of 
Europe,  let  us  proceed  to  look  at  the  illustrated  papers  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  1856  Harper's  Weekly  was  started,  and  for  several  years 
contained  but  few  illustrations.  By  1860,  however,  it  had  attain- 
ed a  large  circulation  and  considerable  excellence  in  illustrations. 
Its  pictures  of  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  really  of  re- 
markable excellence,  while  the  illustrations  of  Wilkie  Collins'  No 
Name  were  better  than  any  previously  published  with  a  serial 
novel.  John  McLenan,  who  died  too  soon,  did  some  of  his  best 
work  for  this  paper.  During  the  civil  war  Harper's  Weekly  care- 
fully illustrated  the  progress  of  events,  in  a  far  better  way  than 
any  other  paper.  The  principal  artist  upon  this  journal  has  been 
Thomas  Nast.  Mr.  last's  pictures  have  embraced  every  subject, 
from  comedy  to  tragedy.  His  political  cartoons  have  been  a  very 
powerful  aid  to  the  Republican  party,  and  have  attracted  great 
attention.  Although  his  work  is  occasionally  hurried,  it  is  rarely 
coarse,  and  sometimes  grand.  Among  the  other  artists  employed 
upon  Harper's  have  been  Sol.  Eytinge,  Charles  G.  Bush,  W.  S. 
L.  Jewett,  Winslow  Homer,  C.  G.  Fredericks,  W.  J.  Hennessy, 
Granville  Perkins,  Charles  Parsons,  and  A.  R.  Waud.  Hennessy 
and  Homer  are  the  best  of  these,  and  the  war  pictures  of  the  lat- 
ter were  remarkably  good.  Harper's  Weekly  is  well  printed  and 
admirably  edited.  It  is,  however,  a  great  pirate.  No  week  elaps- 
es without  its  appropriating  some  story  or  poem  without  ac- 
knowledgment, and  some  of  its  pictures  are  also  bagged  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  at  present  dishonorably  republishing  Charles 
Reade's  Terrible  Temptation,  just  as  it  stole  Edwin  Drood  last 
year. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Netcspaper,  which  is  about  fifteen 
years  old,"never  published  one  tolerable  illustration,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Its  pictures  are  alike  contemptible  in  design  and  execu- 
tion. Its  portraits  are  all  caricatures,  its  printing  miserable,  its 
literature  worthless,  and  its  paper  poor.     It  has  quite  an  exten- 

Vol.  V.—u. 
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sive  circulation,  and  we  are  only  reconciled  to  its  existence  by 
the  reflection  that  the  rabble  might  as  well  be  staring  at  poor  pic- 
tures as  loafing  in  idleness.  That  virtuous  and  pious  sheet,  the 
Day's  Doing's,  which  rumor  says  emanates  from  Leslie's  estab- 
lishment, is  really  far  better  printed  and  illustrated. 

The  New  York  Illustrated  News,  which  died  several  years 
ago,  was  too  close  a  copy  of  its  London  prototype,  but  used  to 
contain  some  very  excellent  pictures.  Under  T.  B.  Aldrich's  ed- 
itorship it  was  especially  good,  and  to  it  belongs  the  credit  of  in- 
troducing Nast  to  the  public. 

Chicago  tried  an  illustrated  paper  two  or  three  years  ago,  but 
it  was  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 

Comic  illustrated  journalism  has  never  succeeded  in  Ameri- 
ca. Vanity  Fair,  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  Punchinello  are  the  prin- 
cipal papers  we  have  had,  of  which  the  first  was  the  best.  Die 
Vehme,  a  lithographed  journal  published  in  St.  Louis,  was  pretty 
good,  but  somehow  no  first  class  comic  paper  has  a  long  life,  and 
we  only  have  such  worthless  but  inoffensive  jesters  as  Nick  JVax, 
the  Pkunny  Phellow,  etc.,  which  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  week  with  Punch  and  Charivari. 

Harper's  Magazine,  the  Galaxy,  Scribner's,  Lippincott's,  Our 
Young  Folks,  and  one  or  two  other  monthlies  have  printed  some 
good  illustrations,  the  first  named  especially.  The  Galaxy  pic- 
tures are  not  good  for  much  ,now,  but  Hennessy  used  to  furnish 
it  with  good  ones  three  or  four  years  ago.  Our  Young  Folks 
prints  capital  illustrations  by  good  artists,  and  so  did  the  defunct 
Riverside.  But  here  as  in  England  the  magazines  are  not  very 
conspicuous  for  fine  woodcuts,  and,  by  the  way,  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  no  better  illustration  has  ever  appeared  in  an  Amer- 
ican magazine  than  the  remarkable  microscopic  picture  of  New 
York  which  appeared  m  Lippincotfis  for  June,  1870. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  journal  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  illustrated  newspaper  in  America.  Every  Saturday  was 
established  in  1866  as  an  eclectic  weekly,  and  for  four  years  suc- 
cessfully reprinted  choice  selections  from  foreign  journals.  In 
1870  it  was  enlarged  and  changed  to  an  illustrated  journal.  Com- 
mencing with  but  four  pictures  a  week,  all  reprinted  from  the 
London  Graphic,  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  published  orig- 
inal pictures  by  Darley,  Hennessy,  Homer,  Eytinge,  Nast,  Hoppin, 
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and  other  eminent  artists.  Ey  tinge's  cartoon  of  Dickens'  charac- 
ters, Hoppin's  Thanksgiving  party,  Hennessy's  Booth  and  Fech- 
ter,  and  Eytinge's  full  page  Dickens  pictures  are  far  better  than 
anything  ever  published  in  an  American  paper.  The  Graphic  pic- 
tures are  reprinted  from  electrotypes,  not  from  hurried  copies,  as 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  other  papers  that  steal  them.  A.  V.  S. 
Anthony,  J.  P.  Davis,  and  W.  J.  Linton,  three  remarkable  engra- 
vers, are  employed  upon  Every  Saturday,  and  the  reader  has 
doubtless  remarked  the  excellent  series  of  portraits  engraved  by 
Mr.  Linton  now  publishing.  The  paper  is  handsomely  printed  at 
the  University  Press;  and  its  success  is  doubtless  largely  due  to 
the  industry  and  ambition  of  the  late  A.  K.  P.  Welch,  who  made 
wood-cut  printing  a  hobby. 

Every  Saturday  is  edited  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  who 
was  once  editor  of  the  New  York  Illustrated  News,  as  we  have 
said,  and  who  is  a  piquant  and  refined  editor  as  well  as  a  delight- 
ful poet.  We  wish  he  would  write  some  new  poems  for  the  pa- 
per, or  else  republish  Babie  Bell  or  Garnaut  Hall  or  Haunted  or 
Seadrift  with  illustrations  by  Hennessy  or  Homer. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  although  we  are  behind  England  and 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  illustrated  journals,  the  outlook  is  by  no 
means  a  hopeless  one.  Harper's  Weekly,  the  new  and  excellent 
Aldine,  and  Every  Saturday  are  papers  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  as  the  three  must  have  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
toward  two  hundred  thousand,  let  us  hope  the  best  for  illustrated 
journalism  in  America.  Thomas  Welby. 


Sometime  since,  a  writer  in  the  Independent  noticed  the 
great  increase  of  college  literature  and  drew  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  good  fruit  it  might  produce.  The  Amherst  Student  took 
issue  with  the  writer  and  declared  that  the  number  of  college  pa- 
pers should  be  reduced  to  about  half  a  dozen.  Aside  from  the 
usual  benefits  which  may  accrue  to  students  and  alumni  from  such 
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literature — practice  in  composition  for  the  former,  information 
from  their  Alma  Mater  to  the  latter — there  are  other  uses  which 
alone  fully  justify  the  view  set  forth  in  the  Independent.  Pardon 
us  therefore,  if  in  order  that  we  may  present  these  more  clearly 
we  take  a  short  cut  by  the  longest  way  round  and  make  a  digress- 
ion upon 

Old  Fogy  ism  in  Government.  Ever  since  the  wise  (?)  man, 
of  whose  wisdom  by  the  way  Aaron  Burr  was  perhaps  the  best 
modern  imitator — published  among  his  maxims  "Spare  the  rod, 
&c,"  men  have  abounded  who  were  ready  to  indulge  in  small 
tyranny  and  glad  to  excuse  their  consciences  by  a  holy  inconse- 
quential text.  From  the  nursery  to  mature  manhood,  in  politics, 
education  and  religion  but  one  spring  of  action  is  generally  touch- 
ed— the  dread  of  pain  or  the  fear  of  punishment.  So  far  has  this 
idea  been  carried  that  within  a  century  boys  have  been  whipped 
on  Saturday  night  to  make  them  good  the  next  week  and  in  some 
schools  girls  have  been  punished  for  blushing. 

In  our  colleges,  notwithstanding  their  high  intellectual  stat- 
us and  efficient  instruction,  the  spirit  of  Old  Fogyism  inspires 
the  government.  No  effort  is  apparently  made  to  choose  the  best 
means  to  secure  the  ends  designed.  The  wants,  the  needs  and 
the  nature  of  the  students  are  ignored  and  methods  are  taken  to 
secure  obedience — I  mean  conformity — which  degrade  governors 
and  governed.  Besides,  government  transcends  its  proper  sphere. 
That  godly  code,  the  "Blue  Laws"  of  Connecticut  is  still  in  force; 
but  it  has  dropped  from  the  statute  books  of  the  wooden  nutmeg 
state  into  the  freshman  bibles  of  still  more  wooden  lawmakers. 
Men  still  cherish  the  fallacious  idea  that  minor  morals  are  a  sub- 
ject of  legislation.  Since  "the  kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence" these  spiritual  constables  abuse  their  brief  authority  by 
trying  to  force  their  ideas  of  morality  upon  others.  Without  fur- 
ther discussion  on  this  point  let  us  turn  to  a  college  catalogue 
which  lies  before  us.  A  student  of  the  college  must  sign  a  sol- 
emn obligation  promising  among  other  things : 

"That  having  entered  any  class,  he  shall  not  leave  it  without 
the  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

"That  he  neither  introduce  upon  the  premises,  nor  use  any 
intoxicating  beverages. 
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"That  he  neither  keep  in  his  possession  nor  use  fire-arms,  a 
dirk,  a  bowie-knife,  or  any  other  kind  of  deadly  weapon. 

"That  he  abstain  from  profanity,  the  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  all  kinds  of  gaming,  even  for  amusement,  and  what- 
ever is  inconsistent  with  good  order,  good  taste,  and  good  morals. 

"That  he  attend  public  worship  every  Lord's  Day. 

"That  he  do  not  leave  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  College 
premises  during  the  Session,  without  permission  from  the  acting 
President  of  the  Faculty." 

Let  every  one  who  uses  malt  or  distilled  liquors,  who  uses 
firearms,  who  swears  or  indulges  in  any  "gaming  even  for  amuse- 
ment" be  weeded  out  from  our  college  and  there  would  be  hard- 
ly a  corporal's  guard  remaining.  But  enough  of  the  same  kind  of 
government  is  found  here  to  prove  Dartmouth  no  exception  to 
the  rule  above  implied.  But  we  have  not  space  to  speak  of  any 
particular  forms  in  which  Old  Fogyism  shows  itself  here  and  to 
do  so  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article.  Moreover 
one  can  satisfy  himself  in  this  regard  by  reading  that  interesting 
document  which  is  presented  to  him  on  entering  and  by  recalling 
his  personal  observation.  So  much  for  this  ancient  spirit,  this 
malicious  devil  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  directing  college 
government.  It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  remark  incidentally 
that  in  other  respects  besides  government  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement, unless  we  deny  our  finite  nature  and  arrogate  to  our- 
selves an  attribute  of  the  Almighty. 

For  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy.  If  they  are  ever 
corrected,  by  college  literature  will  the  work  be  mostly  clone. 
Outside  of  collegians  no  one  knows  more  of  college  matters  than 
he  knows  of  the  farther  side  of  the  moon.  Alumni  in  the  main 
are  so  much  employed  in  increasing  and  multiplying  and  earning 
bread  and  butter  for  the  products  that  they  have  no  time  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Some  too  "backslide" 
and  becoming  old  fogyish  settle  down  into  the  lazy  conclusion 
that  what  they  managed  to  endure  is  good  enough  for  others. 
From  undergraduates  alone  then  must  help  proceed.  The  blow 
should  be  struck  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  surely  those  upon 
whom  a  narrow  tyranny  or  mean  coercion  is  employed  or  who 
are  suffering  under  the  action  of  medieval  customs  are  best  qualified 
to  strike  it.    The  College  Magazine  should  be  above  all  things  a 
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vehicle  of  criticism.  In  the  unique  microcosm  of  a  college,  its 
work  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  press  in  the  great 
world  outside.  Every  law,  every  custom,  every  thing  of  interest 
to  the  student  is  fairly  and  legitimately  open  to  its  praise  or  cen- 
sure. A  wrong,  tolerated  only  because  of  its  inertia,,  or  because 
no  one  has  ever  viewed  it  as  such,  needs  only  to  be  ventilated — 
to  be  stirred  up  by  the  sharp  pen  of  some  ready  writer.  If  an 
impediment  is  placed  with  malice  aforethought  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement nothing  will  more  quickly  demolish  it  than  a  battery 
of  free  criticism.  Not  only  do  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  (when)  their  deeds  are  evil,  but  their  evil  deeds  will 
not  bear  the  light.  True  a  young  man  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
personal  wrong  or  an  insult  to  his  honor,  may  write  more  strong- 
ly, dumfervet  opus  than  in  cool  reason  would  be  necessary.  Bet- 
ter so  than  that  another  should  have  the  like  occasion.  There  is 
no  danger  that  criticism  will  degenerate  into  captious  faultfinding 
while  students  are  men  and  are  allowed  to  remain  so ;  and  if  in 
any  case  a  libelous  article  should  be  printed  the  person  or  per- 
sons aggrieved  would  have  their  remedy.  The  officers  of  a  college 
if  their  intentions  be  honorable,  as  we  do  not  doubt  they  usually 
are,  have  no  reason  to  fear  criticism — if  not,  they  deserve  the 
most  severe.  Futhermore  it  is  a  settled  principle  that  error  need 
not  be  feared  while  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  In  the  case 
before  us  this  rule  works  both  ways.  Students  while  it  is  observ- 
ed need  not  fear  injustice  nor  the  powers  that  be,  abuse. 

These  considerations  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  college  pa- 
per is  not  subject  to  college  authority.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  should  be  forever  done  away.  The  officers  of  a  college 
have  the  same  authority  over  a  college  paper  that  they  have  over 
any  other,  and  no  more — though  some  of  them  may  imagine 
the  contrary.  E.  G.  The  Daetmotjth  need  not  go  beyond  its 
editors  to  know  what  must  be  printed  on  its  pages  nor  need  they 
answer  for  anything  there  except  to  an  officer  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

College  literature  then  has  a  wider  field  than  is  often  thought. 
It  is  the  force  that  will  move  the  car  of  progress  onward,  puri- 
fy alike  the  morals  of  faculty  and  students  and  be  a  powerful 
agent  in  that  broad  moral  education  which  though  it  will  not 
make  one  a  saint,  will  make  him  a  man. 
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"And  shall  we  own  such  judgment?  no— as  soon 

Seek  roses  in  December,  ice  in  June ; 

Hope  constancy  in  mind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 

Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph, 

Or  any  other  thing  that's  false,  before 

You  trust  in  critics." 

We  had  fondly  intended  to  proffer  for  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  fair  and  gentle  reader,  an  angelically  mild  critique 
on  the  writings  of  an  individual  whose  fame  has  long  been  rung 
all  the  way  between  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
But  the  above  terribly  telling  lines  have  totally  incapacitated  us 
for  duty  and  cast  us  helplessly  adrift.  Like  the  renowned  Dutch 
Admiral  Tromp,  they  heave  in  sight,  steering  gallantly  under  full 
canvas  that  draws  well,  displaying  the  fatal  broom  at  the  mast- 
head, and  bent  on  sweeping  hapless  critics  remorselessly  from  the 
literary  ocean.  Yes,  in  presuming  to  assume  even  temporarily  the 
critic's  quill  we  feel  ourselves  edging  gradually,  yet  with  a  deadly 
certainty,  nearer  and  more  near  to  a  rugged  lee  shore,  and  broad- 
side to.  In  fact,  we  incur  the  awful  imputation  of  being  regarded 
as  a  liar  of  most  excellent  magnitude,  and  an  unscrupulous  repro- 
bate into  the  bargain.  Strange  to  say,  however,  despite  such  a 
lack  of  inducements,  on  second  thought  we  have  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  speak  out  squarely  just  how  and  what  best  pleases 
us,  relying  on  Providence  and  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  following  personal  is  extracted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Every  Saturday :  "Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens)  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  Buffalo  Express,  and  gone  to  live  with  his  rich 
wife  at  Elmira.  He  will  probably  relinquish  his  pen."  Now, 
notwithstanding  that  personal  depicted  sorrow  and  astonishment 
on  our  features,  and  although  that  rich  wife  must  be  a  terrible 
temptation  to  a  once  indigent  individual,  yet  shall  we  indignant- 
ly refuse  to  believe  that  he  over  whose  writings  we  have  spent 
many  a  profitably  pleasant  hour  has  indeed  permanently  forsaken 
the  field  of  letters.  Previous  habit,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  con- 
strain him  to  at  least   an    occasional   appearance   in   the   public 
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prints.  But  whether  or  not  his  name  does  in  reality  figure  in 
black  and  white  upon  the  retired  list,  no  fairer  opportunity  than 
the  present  may  arise  for  a  rapid  glance  at  his  literary  labors,  and 
this  we  now  propose. 

The  first  volume  of  his  with  which  we  boast  any  acquain- 
tance is  a  small  collection  of  sketches  which  appeared  at  intervals 
in  the  newspaper  press,  and  from  their  popularity  induced  their 
republication  collectively.  Upon  this  volume  was  bestowed  the 
title  of  the  Jumping  Frog,  possibly  the  best  sketch  con- 
tained in  it,  and  so  notorious  as  to  preclude  all  further  comment. 
Soon  afterwards,  in  '69,  appeared  the  Innocents  Abroad,  an  illus- 
trated octavo  volume  of  651  pages,  relating  his  experiences  on 
the  Quaker  City  expedition  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  with  April,  '71,  the  deservedly 
popular  Memoranda  were  published  in  the  Galaxy,  and  recently 
a  diminutive  pamphlet  consisting  of  his  Burlesque  Autobiogra- 
phy and  First  Romance  made  its  debut  upon  the  booksellers' 
shelves  and  counters. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  greater  part  of  all  he  has 
written  is  really,  professedly  and  uniquely  humorous.  We  find 
ourselves  absolutely  puzzled  in  attempting  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  him  and  any  other  author.  Those  higher  artists, 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes  and  Moliere  must,  on  no  account,  be  drag- 
ged in,  in  this  connection.  Nor  does  either  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  or  even  Holmes  or  Lowell  afford  any  marked  or  ade- 
quate resemblance,  while  the  gentle  "Elia"  and  DeQuincey  appear 
equally  far  removed.  In  this  country,  perhaps  J.  Ross  Browne 
follows  most  narrowly  his  style,  and  treatment  of  a  subject,  but 
is  decidedly  his  inferior  in  ability.  In  spirit,  sparkle  and  a  gen- 
erally easy,  devil-may-care  air  he  awakens  very  agreeable  reminis- 
cences of  Charles  Lever  and  Samuel  Lover.  His  humor  is  apt  to 
evince  an  odd  dash  of  profanity — that  too  frequent  concomitant 
of  the  humorous  and  satiric — and  consists  essentially  in  the  deg- 
radation of  the  elevated  to  the  low.  It  is  not  of  that  refined  and 
delicately  moulded  cast  to  be  symbolized  by  the  fragile  lily,  but 
broad  and  sturdy,  bearing  aloft  the  oak  or  pine-tree  for  its  em- 
blem. For  instance,  in  the  Innocents  Abroad  he  demolishes  at  a 
stroke  the  once  charmingly  affecting  history  of  Abelard  and  Hel- 
oise — "the  history  that  Lamartine  has  shed  such  cataracts  of  tears 
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over.  But  that  man  never  could  come  within  the  influence  of  a 
subject  in  the  least  pathetic  without  overflowing  his  banks.  He 
ought  to  be  dammed — or  leveed,  I  should  more  properly  say." 
Weeping  (?)  at  the  tomb  of  Adam,  this  heart-rending  outburst 
escapes  him,  revealing  the  world  of  passionate  sentiment  in  his 
emotional  nature :  "The  tomb  of  Adam  !  How  touching  it  was, 
here  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and 
all  who  cared  for  me,  thus  to  discover  the  grave  of  a  blood  rela- 
tion. #  #  #  #  Noble  old  man — he  did  not  live 
to  see  me — he  did  not  live  to  see  his  child.  And  I— I — alas,  I 
did  not  live  to  see  him.  Weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment he  died  before  I  was  born — six  thousand  brief  summers 
before  I  was  born.  But  let  us  try  to  bear  it  with  fortitude.  Let 
us  trust  that  he  is  better  off  where  he  is.  Let  us  take  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  his  loss  is  our  eternal  gain."  Discoursing  rela- 
tive to  an  Egyptian  railway  he  declares  solemnly  "that  the  fuel 
they  use  for  the  locomotive  is  composed  of  mummies  three  thou- 
sand years  old,  purchased  by  the  ton  or  by  the  graveyard  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  sometimes  one  hears  the  profane  engineer  call 

out  pettishly  CB n  these  plebeians!  they  don't  burn  worth   a 

cent — pass  out  a  King.' "  Legends,  architecture,  the  fine  arts — 
all  the  hallowed,  hackneyed  hobbies  of  the  ordinary  traveler  are 
burlesqued  and  satirised  with  the  horrible  carelessness  and  keen 
relish  of  an  Apache  scalping  his  twentieth  victim.  Occasionally, 
a  ludicrous  tale  or  anecaote  with  no,  or  at  most  the  barest,  substra- 
tum of  fact  to  support  it,  is  narrated  in  a  style  rollicking  and 
exquisitely  droll.  Suddenly,  with  not  the  ghost  of  an  intimation, 
he  launches  into  an  earnest,  vigorous  and  manly  portraiture  of  a 
work  of  art  or  nature,  or  lashes  mercilessly  a  reverend  supersti- 
tion or  abuse.  A  similar  strain  is  traceable  throughout  the  Mem- 
oranda— now  vagaries  the  most  whimsical,  then,  straightway,  a 
vehement  burst  of  stinging,  irresistible  sarcasm  levelled  point- 
blank  at  some  evil  or  folly  of  the  day. 

Turn  we  now,  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  to  the  pamphlet,  which  is 
as  far  below  the  level  of  even  mediocre  humor  and  wit,  as  Heaven 
is  superior  to  earth.  If  the  author  meant  to  perpetrate  a  sell 
upon  the  public  (and  we  are  seriously  of  the  opinion  that  such 
was  his  intention)  we  do  hereby  and  at  once  most   heartily   con- 
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gratulate  him  on  his  very  complete  success.  Nor  man,  woman 
nor  child  was  ever  half  so  triumphant  in  any  undertaking  as  he 
in  this.  It  demonstrates  conclusively  that  genius  cannot  con- 
stantly remain  upon  the  wing.  Why,  experience  tells  us  that  in- 
finitely more  of  both  wit  and  humor  is  frequently  distilled  from 
a  small  assemblage  of  average  collegians  in  ten  minutes,  than 
Mark  has  contrived  to  squeeze  into  his  entire  volume.  It  speaks, 
in  one  passage,  of  the  elevating  and  re-straining  influence  of  the 
gallows,  and  this  is  its  strongest  attempt  at  fun  which  we  can 
now  recall.  The  gallows  was  not  hard  by,  Mark,  when  you  pen- 
ned that  pamphlet. 

A  general  review  of  his  writings  unveils  much  to  praise,  and, 
unfortunately,  not  a  little  to  condemn.  While  presently  useful 
and  readable,  as  a  rule  they  are  newspapery,  infected  with  cur- 
rent slang,  and,  we  greatly  fear,  ephemeral  in  their  character. 
Nor  do  they  display  the  humorist  in  his  most  truly  genuine  col- 
ors. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  keenest  humor  is  ever  in- 
separably bound  in  with  the  soundest  good  sense  and  a  pathetic 
vein  whose  workings  are  not  unfrequently  even  inordinately  pain- 
ful to  the  beholder. 

"There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth, 
But  lias  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

With  what  inexpressible  tenderness  and  pathos  the  hand 
that  drew  Sam  Weller,  Susan  Nipper,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Captain  Cut- 
tle and  Micawber  sketched  the  slowly  dying  Little  Paul,  Tiny  Tim 
and  Dora!  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the  Song  of  the  Shirt  were 
wrought  out  by  a  brain  many  of  whose  creations  still  draw  forth 
tears  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Shakspeare  could  produce  a 
FalstafF  and  a  Dogberry;  but  he  presented  too  an  ill-starred  Juliet, 
a  Desclemona,  a  Lear,  and  a  Wolsey  bereft  of  all,  save  his  robe 
and  his  integrity  to  Heaven,  and  left  naked  to  his  enemies.  Now, 
we  deny  outright  that  Twain  exhibits  pathos  of  this  description 
in  any  of  his  productions.  Good  sense,  however,  he  always  has 
— sometimes  an  abundance  of  it — and  is  endowed,  moreover,  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately,  with  a  way  of  putting  things  at  times 
which  leaves  one  utterly  in  a  cloud  as  to  his  earnestness,  if  un- 
possessed of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  his  compositions.  But, 
generally  considered,  we  have  enjoyed  his  performances  thorough- 
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ly,  and  we  do  here  frankly  aver  that  a  perusal  of  the  llmwccnis 
Abroad  gave  us  a  better  idea  of  foreign  scenes  and  fbreigntrayel, 
and  left  a  more  lasting  impression  on  our  mind,  thanlany  do&en 
books  of  travel  devoured  by  us  before  or  since. 


[From  the  Concord  N.  H.,  Daily  Patriot— H.  F.  Hill,  '(37,  Asst.  Editor.] 

Me.  George  H.  H.  Silsby  of  this  city  has  in  his  possession 
the  diploma  received  by  hig  father,  Ozias  Silsby,  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  Dartmouth  College  in  1785,  in  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing earned  the  degree  of  A.  S.  The  diploma  is  upon  heavy,  hand- 
made, English  paper,  taken,  apparently,  from  some  ponderous  ac- 
count book,  for  it  is  ruled  as  for  a  ledger,  on  both  sides.  As  a  spec- 
imen of  caligraphy  the  diploma  is  remarkable,  for  the  head  lines 
are  done  by  some  master  penman  in  graceful  old  English  and  fan- 
cy letters.  The  body  is  written  in  a  clear  hand  that  is  as  good  as 
any  type-foundry  specimen  of  script  we  have  ever  seen.  The  seal 
is,  apparently,  the  same  as  graces  more  modern  evidences  of  bac- 
calaureate dignity,  but  is  impressed  on  two  diamond-shaped 
pieces  of  paper  between  which  a  huge  wafer  is  laid,  like  the  ham 
in  a  sandwich,  and  attached  directly  to  the  diploma  without  any 
ribbon.  The  main  difference  in  the  reading  then  and  now  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  degree  is  conferred  by  authority  from  George  III. 
The  President,  John  Wheelock,  and  seven  Trustees  sign  their 
names  in  Latin.  It  would  seem  that  in  signing,  Sylvanus  Ripley's 
ink  gave  out  and  he  put  his  pen  into  another  bottle,  for  two  very 
different  shades  of  black  appear  in  his  signature,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  any  other  name.  If  such  a  diploma  had  been  presented 
us  three  years  ago  we  should  have  thought  it  was  a  writ  or  tail- 
or's bill,  and  fled  A.  B.-less.  We  doubt  whether  another  such  in 
so  perfect  preservation  exists." 

The  word  "Dominum"  usually  prefaced  to  the  name  ot  the 
individual  decorated  with  baccalaureate  honors,  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  have  been  contracted  to  a  simple  "D.,"  Mr.  Silsby's  name 
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appearing  on  the  triennial  as  Ozias  and  not  D.  Ozias,  as.  would  ap- 
pear to  a  cursory  reader  of  the  diploma,  of  which  we  give  the 
following  copy,  which  is  as  exact  an  imitation  as  the  use  of  plain 
book  type  will  admit: 


•]  seal.  I 


PERESES  ET  CURATORES 
collegii  dartmuthensis 

Omnibus  has  literas  perlecturis 
Salutem  in  Domino: 


Notum  sit,  quod,  per  auctoritatern  nobis  a  Georgio  Tertio  Brit- 
annias,  anno  decirao  regni,  collatam,  D  Ozxam  Silsby  ornare  pia- 
cuit,  atque  pro  meritis  titulo  graduque  artium  liberalium  Bacca- 
laurei  condecorare,  eique  donavimus  potestatem  amplissimarn  priv- 
ilegiis  omnibus,  immunitatibus  et  honoribus  fruendi,  quss  ubique 
gentium  ad  gradum  eundem  pertinent.  Cuius  Sigillum.  publicum 
nominaque  nostra  testimonio  sint.  Datum  ex  iEdibus  Academi- 
cis  NOVA  HANTONXiE  die  Septembris  vicesimo  primo  anno- 
que  salutis  humanae  millessimo  septingentessimo  octogessimo 
quinto. 

J.  Wheelock  Presses 
Beza  Woodward 
Eden  Burroughs 

Elis^eus  Payne 
Silvanus  Ripley     V 
J.  Huntington 
Sim  Olcott 
Levi  Hart 
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A  eeyered  and  beloved  teacher,  a  Christian  scholar,  hafe 
ceased  from  his  labors  and  gone  to  his  r  2 : ':.  F : :  31 :  :  ^  year 
he  had  been  battling  with  d!s32se,  although  for  :.  part  :  &e  tine 
doing  duty  in  the  class-room,  but  on  the  ninth  of  the  present 
month  the  struggle  ended. 

Johx  S.  Woodmak  was  born  in  Durham,  N".  H.,  September 
6,  1819.     On  leaving  Hanover  a  few  weeks  since,  he  retired  to 

this  spot  where  his  childhood  was  j  : ;: :  ~  'rood. 

had  been  a  dear  retreat,  and  here  amid  the  old  seer  3S,  li  istered 
to  by  loving  hands,  in  the  vary  house  in  Which  he  was  born,  and 
which  had  been  the  home  of  his  family  for  six  ger  srations,  he 
died. 

Standing  among  the  most  prom:::  in  t"  3  coun- 

try, his  loss  falls  heavily,  net  only  on  ily,  his     tends  and 

neighbors,  his  colleagues  and  pupiis,  bat  is  a  p  nity.  He 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1842,  h:s  class  numberi  ig  eighty-five 
members,  the  largest  which  has  ever  gone  out  fi  :  n  is  1  allege. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Amos  T.  Akerman,  IT.  Z.  Attorney 
General,  William  Clark  and  Allen  Hazen,  the  Missionaries,  Hi- 
ram Orcutt,  the  well  known  principal  of  Tildeh  Female  Seminary, 
John  D.  Philbrick  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham  of  Boston,  Mass.,  John 
S.  Sanborn,  for  some  time  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
of  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  and  William  G.  Perry  of  Exeter,  his  physi- 
cian in  his  last  illness,  besides  many  more  in  prominent  public 
positions. 

For  four  years  succeeding  graduation,  Mr.  Woodman  taught 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at  the  same  time  pursued  the  study  of 
law.  The  year  1847  was  spent  in  foreign  travel,  in  which  he  ad- 
ded largely  to  his  extended  store  of  practical  knowledge.  A  large 
part  of  Italy  was  traversed  on  foot,  and  in  recent  years  he  delight- 
ed in  recalling  his  memories  of  its  beautiful  scenes,  historic  sites 
and  grand  ruins. 

On  his  return  his  preparatory  legal  studies  were  completed 
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under  the  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Christie  of  Dover,  and  for  three  years 

he  practiced  law,  first  at  Dover,  then  at  Roilinsford.  In  1851,  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  at  Dartmouth  became  vacant 
through  the  death  of  that  accomplished  Mathematician,  Professor 
Stephen  Chaser  Mr.  Woodman  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  which 
he  did  with  marked  ability  for  four  years.  Of  the  Faculty  who 
were  associated  with  him  during  this  period,  only  Professors 
Noyes  and  Sanborn  remain  connected  with  the  College. 

In  1355,  Prof.  Woodman  resigned  to  enter  on  the  practice 
of  law  in  Boston,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  professorship  by  James 
W.  Patterson,  now  IT.  S.  Senator.  The  next  year  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Chandler 
Scientific  Department,  which  had  been  founded  in  1851,  through 
the  munificence  of  Abiel  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Walpole.  While  he 
did  not  undervalue  the  classical  education  given  by  our  colleges, 
he  felt  that  there  was  great  need  in  a  country  like  ours  of  liberal 
culture  on  a  scientific  basis.  Here  was  a  broad  and  noble  field  of 
usefulness,  he  entered  it  in  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  early  man- 
hood, and  to  the  day  of  his  death  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
scientific  education.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  training  acquired 
when  young  men  are  left  to  choose  the  studies  that  please  them 
best,  and  no  sympathy  with  a  scheme  which  would  allow  them 
after  finishing  the  elementary  branches,  to  enter  on  technical 
study.  He  believed  in  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  in  a 
large  and  generous  culture.  The  marked  success  oi  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Scientific  Department,  bears  witness  to  the  substantial 
correctness  of  these  views.  To  the  practical  ideas,  candor,  mod- 
eration, good  sense,  and  untiring  efforts  of  Prof.  Woodman,  this 
Department  of  the  College  owes  much  of  its  present  position. 

Without  mentioning  the  many  who  have  aided  in  this  great 
work,  I  may  perhaps  appropriately,  since  he  has  recently  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  resigned  an  official  position  he  has  held  toward 
the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  since  its  foundation,  name 
one,  an  unassuming,  cultivated  gentleman,  to  whom,  the  whole 
College  is  greatly   indebted,  John  James  Dixwell   of   Boston, 

Mass. 

As  an  instructor,  Prof.  Woodman  was  earnest,  patient,  faith- 
ful and  thorough.  In  the  class-room  as  elsewhere,  he  hated  all 
sham  and  pretence.    All  ostentation  was   distasteful  to  him,  and 
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while  everything  was  substantial  and  fitting,  in  his  home  as  well 
as  in  his  dress,  a  good  degree  of  plainness  and  simplicity  prevail- 
ed. He  disliked  noise  and  notoriety,  and  on  all  that  seemed  to 
court  them,  he  looked  with  suspicion.  He  was  free  from  false 
pride,  a  friend  of  honest  toil,  and  in  word  and  deed  always  up- 
held the  dignity  of  labor.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  he  encour- 
aged economy  and  healthy  thrift,  and  resolutely  set  his  face 
against  the  current  of  modern  extravagance.  Few  men  have 
been  more  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  few  have  had  more  of  that  charity  which  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind.  Of  a  positive  character,  he  had  strong  feelings,  genial 
sympathies,  and  warm  affections.  In  social  intercourse,  he  had  a 
courtesy,  an  urbanity,  a  deference  for  the  opinion  of  others  which 
made  him  an  agreeable  companion.  Avoiding  fine  phrases,  he 
expressed  himself  in  vigorous,  homely  Saxon,  yet  even  in  ordina- 
ry conversation  his  words  were  carefully  chosen  and  to  the  point; 
and  though  tall  and  lean,  and  lacking  in  grace  of  person,  in  his 
later  public  efforts  there  was  an  indescribable  charm. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  without 
haste,  without  rest ;  these  seemed  to  be  the  mottoes  by  which  he 
was  ever  guided,  and  when  the  end  came,  he  was  ready,  and  could 
look  back  on  an  eminently  useful  life,  on  a  great  work  accomp- 
lished. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  allow  but  a  brief  and  incomplete 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labors,  and  but  a  mere  mention  of  the  more 
prominent  characteristics  of  our  dead  colleague,  instructor  and 
friend. 

For  twenty  years  his  personal  history  is  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  College,  and  here  he  will  long  live  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  great  example,  and  we  trust  his  name  may  be  as  im- 
perishably  linked  with  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department,  to 
which  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  is  that  of  its  generous 
founder.  E.  R.  R 
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We  have  noticed  in  recent  newspaper  correspondence  from  our  col- 
lege, and  in  editorial  items  also,  an  increasing  disposition  to  regard  stu- 
dents as  growing  out  of  childish  things  and  about  to  don  for  all  the  fu- 
ture that  sober  dignity  which  alone  befits  their  ac3  an(*  pursuits.  We 
have  received  many  congratulations  on  the  fact  that  the  ancient  "bar- 
barous custom  of  hazing"  has  fallen  into  disfavor  even  among  students, 
that  the  day  when  Freshmen  had  no  rights  which  upper-classmen  were 
bound  co  respect  has  as  surety  passed  as  that  of  slavery  m  the  South. 
We  have  read  how  the  great  >?rinciple  that  Freshmen  have  a3  much  right 
as  Sophomores  or  Juniors  or  Seniors  to  wear  tali  hats  and  canes — a  doc- 
trine which  would  have  been  regarded  as  utter  heresy  only  a  few  years 
back — has  been  finally  and  forever  settled.  Later  still  the  publication 
of tness  malignant  progrs  nines,  the  essence  and  quintessence  of  Soph- 
omoric  spleen,  has  h&en  discontinued  and  the  err,  of  peace  and  good  will 
— if  these  prophets  are  to  be  believed — has  been  fairly  inaugurated. 

For  this  change  of  public  sentiment  in  our  favor,  we  are  profoundly 
thankful.  It  is  gratifyin  2;  indeed,  after  seeing  for  so  long  only  accounts 
of 'our  cane  rows  and  foot  ball  rushes,  coupled  with  editorial  invectives 
against  College  "vandalism"  and  "rowdyism,"  to  read  that  ah  these 
things  have  been  done  away  with  as  relics  of  barbarism  and  to  feel 
that  the  ban  which  has  so  long  r3<s ted  on  us  is  to  be  removed. '  Now 
desiring  to  perpetuate  this  new  feeling,  we  s size  one  opportunity  here 
offered  to  show  that  we  are  neither  going  backward  nor  standing  still. 
Though  we  can  chronicle  no  great  reform  brought  about  during  the 
past  few  weeks — indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  any  longer 
room  for  these— we  can  point  to  or  3  thing  which  should  certainly  cheer 
all  friends  of  progress-  The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes,  emulat- 
ing the  busy  bees  m  improving  the  shining  hours,  nave  adopted  the  rule 
of  reciting  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  have  It  on  good  authori- 
ty, that  one  can  see  at  this  hour  long  dies  of  enthusiastic  students, 
"brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away"  to  meet  their  instructors  in 
the  recitation  room.  But  I  hear  some  surly  critic  growling  "what  cred- 
it is  due  them  for  that?  The  Faculty  made  the  rule,  and  even  then 
I'll  warrant  they  din  not  submit  without  numberless  petitions  and  re- 
monstrances." Ah,  my  friend,  yen  arc  wrong  this  time.  The  instruc- 
tors suggested  the  thing  merely,  leaving  the  change  optional  with  the 
classes;  and  to  them  belongs  all  the  credit  cf  making  it. 

It  is  true  the  Seniors  and  Juniors  have  not  yet  come  into  this  matu- 
tinal arrangement.  It  may  be  that  they  are  not  up  with  "the  spirit  of 
the  age,"  that  they  belong  after  all  rather  to  the  old  school  than  the 
new.    But,  however  that  may  be,  the  prospects  are  encouraging  and  it 
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matters  little  whether  the  upper  classes  catch  the  inspiration  of  this 
new  era  provided  those  which  follow  us  drink  it  in.  We  shall  soon  be 
out  of  the  way  and  our  places  be  filled  by  those  who  will  never  haze  nor 
rush  nor  issue  programmes  nor  sleep  after  five  in  the  morning.  So  call 
us  any  names  you  choose  for  what  we  have  done,  but  for  charity's  sake 
let  us  sleep. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Yale  C  our  ant  for  the  pains  it  has  taken  to 
make  manifest  to  us  an  oversight.  If  the  editors  of  The  Dartmouth 
had  known  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Yale  Lit.  Mag.  of  April, 
1869,  they  certainly  would  not  have  accepted  the  contribution  which 
the  Courant  criticizes — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  published. 
This  is  another  commentary  on  the  wretched  system  adopted  by  the  ed- 
itors of  The  Dartmouth  two  years  ago,  of  saddling  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  each  number  on  one  man.  No  one  can  blame  him  for  not  hav- 
ing read  and  remembered  everything. 


It  has  been  announced  by  some  paper  that  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
Nashua  fitting  for  this  College  and  intending  to  apply  for  admission  at 
the  coming  commencement  or  at  the  beginning  of  another  year.  The 
only  qualifications  for  admission  laid  down  in  the  "Laws"  are,  that  the 
person  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  etc.  and  a 
testimonial  of  good  moral  character.  It  is  true  that  in  all  cases  where 
a  pronoun  is  used  it  is  a  masculine  one,  but  this  is  so  in  all  laws,  crimi- 
nal for  instance,  which  are  equally  binding  upon  both  sexes.  We  are 
curious  to  see  how  the  Faculty  will  meet  this  attack  on  immemorial  cus- 
tom. Will  they  gracefully  yield  a  place  to  this  aspirant  for  knowledge 
or  unkindly  turn  her  from  their  doors  ? 


Prof.  Qulubt  has  been  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  IT. 
S.  Coast  Survey  to  take  charge  of  the  triangulation  to  be  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  We  understand  that  he  will  begin  the  work  in  June. 
A  recent  act  of  Congress  provides  for  the  same  work  in  all  those  states 
which  make  their  own  Geological  survey.  When  this  work  shall  be 
completed  for  all  the  states,  which  can  only  be  after  many  years,  it  will 
give  us  an  accurate  map,  the 'value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestima- 
ted. The  Professor  will  probably  take  two  or  three  students  with  him 
as  aids,  and  a  fine  opportunity  will  thus  be  offered  for  those  whose 
thirst  for  mathematics  and  engineering  is  still  unquenched,  to  pursue 
their  studies  and  practice  to  great  advantage. 


Agricultural  College. — The  closing  examination  of  the  year 
took  place  on  the  19th  and  29th  of  May,  and  was  very  creditable  to  the 
students.  William  P.  Ballard  of  Concord,  Lewis  Perkins  of  Hampton, 
and  Charles  H.  Sanders  of  Fisherville  will  receive  their  diplomas  at 
the  regular  Commencement. 
Vol.  V.— w. 
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Culver  Hall  is  still  "rapidly  approaching  completion."  The  cabi- 
nets have  already  been  moved  into  the  second  story,  and  will  soon  be 
permanently  arranged.  Mr.  William  T.  Putnam  of  Concord  has  furn- 
ished the  building  throughout  with  gas  fixtures.  We  are  also  inform- 
ed that  it  is  highly  probable  that  gas  will  be  introduced  into  the  Col- 
lege buildings,  and  the  village  generally,  before  many  months. 

Culver  Hall  will  be  ready  for  dedication  about  the  middle  of  June. 
On  that  occasion  there  will  be  a  grand  trial  of  excellence  between  the 
manufacturers  of  several  improved  plows.  The  principal  competitors 
will  be  the  Holbrook  Plow  Co.  of  Boston,  Ms.,  and  Ford  &  Kimball  of 
Concord.  A  Committee  of  five  will  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent plows  with  reference  particularly  to  their  draught,  the  quality  of 
their  work  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  performed. 


E.  W.  Stoughton,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  has  given  to  the  Medical 
Department  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Pathological  Museum. 
The  work  of  collecting  specimens  has  been  already  commenced.  This  is 
a  gift  for  which  all  the  departments  should  be  exceedingly  grateful. 
The  lack  of  such  a  museum  as  has  thus  been  founded  has  long  been 
felt. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  matter  of  improving  the  walks 
around  the  buildings  and  on  the  common,  by  laying  concrete  pave- 
ments, has  been  under  serious  discussion.  This  is  an  improvement 
which  we  hope  to  see  made.  It  will  save  the  college  the  expense  which 
the  annual  trimming  of  the  walks  occasions,  and  will  save  us  from  a  great 
deal  of  mud. 


Those  who  are  to  be  here  at  the  coming  commencement  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  B.  P.  Shillaber  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  the  Po- 
em before  the  Literary  Societies,  and  that  Richard  B.  Kimball  of  New 
York  will  deliver  the  Oration  before  the  Alumni  Association. 


The  topics  in  English  Literature,  which  occupy  the  first  pages  of 
this  number,  are  to  be  the  subjects  for  essays  in  the  Senior  class-room 
for  several  years. 


Class  Secretary's  Report. — Statistics  of  the  Graduating  Class, 
Academical  Department,  Dartmouth  College,  1871.  Number  of  mem- 
bers at  entering,  80;  gained  by  transfers  and  entries  in  advance,  13; 
whole  number  connected  with  the  class,  93;  left  for  their  own  good,  19; 
left  for  the  good  of  others,  6;  died,  1;  at  present,  67. 

Residence.—  N.  H.,  31 ;  Vt.,  13 ;  Mass.,  7 ;  O.  and  Cal..  3  each  ;  111.,  Mo., 
Me.  and  India,  2  each;  N.  Y.  and  Oregon,  1  eaeh. 

Age  at  graduation. — oldest,  33  years.  9  months  and  26  days;  young- 
est, 20  years,  1  month  and  22  days;  average,  23  years,  9  months  and  29 
days;  total,  1595  years,  8  months  and  18  days. 
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Height.— tallest,  6  feet2  inches;  shortest,  5  feet  3  inches;  average, 
5  feet,  8  3-4  inches ;  total,  383  feet,  7  7-10  inches. 

Weight. — heaviest,  200  pounds;  lightest,  119  pounds;  average,  150 
pounds,  11  1-3  ounces ;  total,  5  tons,  97  1-2  pounds. 

Religious  Preferences. — Congregational,  33;  Episcopal,  10;  Unitari- 
an and  Baptist,  4  each;  Christianity,  Methodist  and  Free  Love,  2  each; 
Universalist,  Presbyterian,  Liberal,  Hardshell,  Mormonism,  AntiRoman- 
Catholic,  Cosmopolitan  and  Deist,  1  each ;  none,  2. 

Political  Preferences. — Republican,  56;  Democratic,  9;  Ind'pt,  2. 

Intended  Occupations. — Law,  24;  Ministry  and  Medicine,  11  each; 
Teaching,  5 ;  Business  and  Engineering,  3  each  ;  Chemistry,  Philosophy 
and  Otium  cum  dignitate,  1  each ;  undecided,  7. 

Favorite  Studies.— Mathematics,  9;  Latin  and  Greek,  7  each;  Meta- 
physics, 6;  Political  Economy,  5 ;  Geology  and  Physics,  4  each ;  Dutch. 
History  and  English  Literature,  3  each ;  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Modern 
Languages  and  Human  Nature,  2  each;  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Butler,  Bible, 
Law  and  Moral  Science,  1  each ;  none,  2;  average  daily  study  during 
College  course,  4  1-8  hours. 

War  Record. — 3  1st  Lieut's  of  Inf;  1  Serg.  of  Cav. ;  1  Asst.  Surgeon 
and  3  Privates. 

Free  Masons,  12. 

Beard.— moustache,  27;  chin,  7;  side,  18;  side  and  moustache, 7;  chin 
and  moustache,  4;  fuzz,  7;  none,  20. 

Personal  Habits. — 22  use  liquors;  5  according  to  the  Pauline  Meth- 
od; 22  smoke  but  do  not  chew ;  5  both  smoke  and  chew ;  40  play  cards ; 
28  are  beats;  15  dry  seeds;  23  not  dry;  can't  decide,  1. 

Subjects  of  discipline.— suspended,  13;  dropped,  8. 

Estimated  yearly  College  expenses. — greatest,  $1000;  least,$250;  av- 
erage, $460 ;  total  for  the  course,  $117,450. 

Matrimonial  Prospects. — engaged,  17 ;  tremblingly  hopeful,  5 ;  exci- 
table, 14;  phlegmatic,  6;  sentimental,  8;  on  the  fence,  5;  don't  want  to 
be  engaged,  4;  can't  get  engaged,  3;  looking  for  money,  2;  for  beauty, 
1 ;  married,  1 ;  soft  thing,  1 ;  1  has  "six  girls  on  the  string ;"  several  oth- 
ers are  supposed  to  have  two  or  three  each. 

Favorite  Games. — Euchre,  16 ;  whist,  chess  and"phattt  up"( !)  8  each ; 
base-ball  and  cribbage,  4  each ;  foot-ball  and  old  maid,  2  each ;  old 
sledge,  poker,  checkers  and  croquet,  1  each;  none,  11. 

Miscellaneous. — 32  favor  an  elective  system  of  studies,  or  one  par- 
tially so;  11  favor  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo;  56  oppose;  49  favor 
Free  Trade;  17  oppose;  1  undecided;  50  have  taught  during  the  course 
one  hundred  and  eighty  and  one  half  terms. 

Nicknames. — Abbo,  Big  Bird,  Bob,  Big  Batch.,  Barney,  C.  H.  Clerk, 
Capt.,  Chinnist,  Der  Batch,  Deacon,  Doc,  Dinge,  Ganymede,  Gust.,  Gun- 
boat, Hiramic,  H.  Avis,  Jock,  Kifer,  Little  Bach,  Little  Bird,  Little  Cuss, 
Mike,  Oregonian,  Primus,  Quincy,  Senator,  Shakspeare,  Short-Stop,  Stub, 
Spofford,  Secundus,  S.  &  F.  P.  J.,  The  Adorable?  Toggy,  Web-foot,  Wee- 
dcr,  Wharf-Rat. 
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galtags  Itews. 

The  Washington  and  Lee  University,  of  Virginia,  has  named  one 
of  its  base  ball  nines  the  "Ku  Klux." 

The  class  of  '71  has  revived  Class-day  at  Union  College. 

A  Yale  Freshman  has  been  suspended  for  persistent  sleeping  in 
chapel. 

Princeton  is  annoyed  by  thieves.  Over  $150  worth  of  clothes  were 
recently  taken  from  the  West  College  at  "one  fell  swoop." 

A  Hamilton  student  says  his  sister  "can  everlastingly  paw  ivory 
and  howl  like  a  mule." 

Pres.  Harris  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin  College,  to  ac- 
cept a  professorship  of  Theology  in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  to 
which  he  was  recently  elected. 

The  first  two  copies  of  the  Orient,  an  entertaining  paper  published 
every  other  week  by  the  students  of  Bowdoin,  are  before  us.  We  wish 
the  editors  all  success. 

By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Greene,  Princeton  is  to  have  a  new 
library,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  150,000  volumes. 

A  Freshman  in  one  of  our  colleges,  astonished  the  librarian,  the 
other  day,  by  calling  for  the  works  of  Ibid,  to  which  in  the  course  of  his 
readings  he  had  found  numerous  references  in  foot-notes. 

Prof.  Koehrig,  of  Cornell  University,  continues  his  instruction  in 
Chinese,  and  in  addition  has  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Japanese  language,  which  are  said  to  be  of  great  philological  interest. 
We  wonder  if  they  are  as  entertaining  as  the  lectures  on  Greek  roots  we 
listened  to  Junior  year. 

The  graduating  class  at  Princeton  numbers  18.  Their  intended  oc- 
cupations are:  Law, 21;  Theology,  21;  Medicine,  10;  Business,  5;  Teach- 
ing, 1 ;  Manufacturing,  1 ;  Undecided,  19.  The  Matrimonial  prospects 
are  very  dubious.     Only  one  is  "settled." 

$1000  has  been  given  to  Amherst  College  to  found  a  scholarship  for 
the  benefit  of  any  young  man,  needing  assistance,  who  neither  uses  to- 
bacco nor  indulges  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

Any  person  having  a  diploma  from  a  preparatory  school,  whose 
standard  has  been  examined  and  found  satisfactory,  is  hereafter  to  be 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Michigan  without  further  examination. 
The  Chronicle  calls  this  a  useless  and  dangerous  experiment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  at  Eipon  Wis.  it  was  announced 
by  the  Faculty  that  if  any  person  felt  that  he  must  use  tobacco  in  any 
of  its  forms  it  would  be  mean  for  him  to  register,  because  he  was  not 
wanted  in  the  institution.     Is  this  one  of  the  results  of  co-education? 
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The  class  of  '74  in  Madison  University,  believing  that  the  present 
system  of  graduating  with  honors  is  calculated  to  engender  strife  and  ill- 
feeling  among  classmates,  have  resolved  to  graduate  without  class  hon- 
ors and  in  alphabetical  order,  and  also  that  they  will  not  contend  for 
the  prizes.  They  evidently  have  a  contempt  for  "Pinchbeck"  and 
"Oroide." 

The  Dennison  Collegian  says :  '"one  of  our  bashful  students  was 
walking  past  the  Lower  Sem.  recently,  when  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
being  aware  of  his  weakness  and  thinking  to  have  some  sport,  address- 
ed him  as  he  passed,  bidding  him  'Good  morning,'  and  asked  him 
'What  he  thought  about  when  he  was  thinking  of  nothing.'  Bashful 
politely  raised  his  hat  and  replied,  'My  dear,  I  think  of  thee.' " 

The  College  Argus  contains  a  long  poem  commencing  thus : 

"The  cooling  sun  sent  down  his  rays, 

The  ice  sent  forth  its  torrid  heat, 
The  wild-cat  chanted  lively  lays 

The  odors  of  the  moon  to  greet. 

The  elephant  among  the  trees 

Skipped  lightly  on  from  twig  to  twig ; 
The  tiger  sailed  upon  the  breeze 

And  sweetly  smiled  the  slender  pig." 

The  Harvard  Advocate  is  rejoicing  in  the  realization  of  some  reforms 
which  it  has  been  advocating  since  its  birth.  After  the  present  year 
marks  of  censure  are  to  be  separated  from  marks  of  scholarship,  and 
the  student  will  receive  a  distinct  rank  in  each  study.  Also,  after  the 
present  year  "sixty  unexcused  absences  from  prayers  in  the  course  of 
the  academic  year,  (in  the  place  of  twenty)  shall  be  allowed  each  stu- 
dent without  penalty." 

The  Nassau  Lit.  Mag.  complains  that  Princeton  students  do  not  en- 
joy even  the  sacred  right  of  petition  unimpaired,  that  they  must  first 
obtain  permission  from  the  Faculty,  before  they  can  presume  to  com- 
plain of  their  grievances ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they  must  "petition  to 
be  allowed  to  petition."  This  must  indeed  be  galling  to  the  descendants 
of  revolutionary  ancestors,  and  who  can  say  how  long  it  will  be  before 
they  begin  to  "hatch  out  the  damnable  heresy  of  secession"  themselves 
unless  their  inalienable  rights  are  granted  them. 

The  Dramatic  Association  of  Dundee,  N.  T.  made  arrangements  re- 
cently by  which  they  supposed  that  Prof.  Hewitt  of  Cornell  University 
would  lecture  to  them  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  On  the  appointed 
evening  an  enterprising  Sophomore  from  the  University  made  his  ap- 
pearance delivered  the  lecture  much  to  the  edification  of  the  unsuspec- 
ting audience,  pocketed  the  wages  of  fraud,  and  departed  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  community  learning  the  next  day  that  they  had  been  "sold" 
have  been  venting  their  rage  through  the  village  newspaper. 
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It  seems  that  Cambridge  washerwomen  are  no  more  careful  in  re- 
turning clothes  to  those  whose  names  they  bear  than  are  ours  of  Han- 
over. A  Harvard  student  says:  "Horrible  thought!  I  have  heard  of 
men  who  were  drowned  or  killed  in  some  lonely  place  and  whose  bodies 
were  identified  and  sent  to  their  friends  by  means  of  the  name  found 
upon  their  clothes.  If  I  am  found  in  such  case,  my  body  must  be  drawn 
and  quartered  and  sent  to  four  different  families  and  my  nether  limbs 
alone  would  go  to  the  right  one." 


Obituary. — Joseph  P.  Neal,  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  Yt.,  July  24,  1843.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  reside  in  Hanover.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  strug- 
gle with  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  life  of  a  young  man  destitute 
of  funds  and  of  friends.  He  early  showed  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  de- 
sire for  excellence.  For  ten  years  his  time  was  divided  between  labor 
and  study.  With  the  aid  of  the  district  school,  the  sabbath  school  and 
private  tuition,  he  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1882. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  served  in  the  army  for  three  months.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
held  an  honorable  position  in  his  class,  and  was  graduated  in  1866. 
While  in  College  he  served  a  second  term  of  three  months  in  the  army. 
After  his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Ogdensburg,  for  a  short  term, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  his  work  on  account  of  ill  health.  After  the 
recovery  of  his  wonted  strength,  he  engaged  a  school  in  Westerly,  E.  I., 
where  he  taught  with  eminent  success  for  two  years.  During  that  time 
he  became  profoundly  interested  in  religion  and  united  with  the  first 
Baptist  Church  in  that  town,  March  1,  1868.  In  September,  1869,  he 
went  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  hoping  that  his  health  would  be  improv- 
ed by  a  change  of  climate.  Here  he  taught  till  March  1870,  when  re- 
peated attacks  of  hemorrhage  cut  off  forever  his  hope  of  success  and 
his  prospect  of  life.  In  July  of  that  year  he  left  his  adopted  home  and 
came  to  Hanover  to  die.  He  bore  his  long  illness  with  resignation  and 
died  May  9,  1871,  in  Christian  hope. 


M crnxxuamia  JUunm-atjum. 

Burnham,  '15.  Rev.  Amos  W.  Burnham,  D.  D.,  died  in  Keene,  N. 
II.,  April  9th,  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in-law,  Dr.  J.  Homer  Darling, 
aged  seventy-nine  years  and  eight  months.  Rev.  Dr.  Burnham  was 
born  Aug.  1st,  1791,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1815,  and  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in  1818.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  1st  Congregational  Church  in  Rindge,  K  H.,  Nov.  14th,  1821,  the  first 
and  only  place  where  he  preached  as  a  candidate,  and  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion was  dissolved  at  his  own  request,  at  the  close  of   the  forty-sixth 
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year  of  his  ministry  in  that  town.  During  his  ministry,  Dr.  Burnham 
secured  in  the  highest  degree  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people, 
and  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  was  an 
accurate  scholar,  an  earnest  and  logical  preacher,  a  thorough  theologi- 
an, an  active  citizen,  prominent  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  religious 
civic  or  educational  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  town  of  Eindge 
owes  a  large  share  of  its  good  name  to  his  earnest  labors  in  its  behalf. 

Walker,  '21.  William  L.  Walker  died  May  23,  1889.  He  was  a  native 
of  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  read  law  with  Lyman  B.  Walker  of  Gilford,  N.  H. ; 
went  into  practice  in  Penobscot  County,  Maine ;  removed  thence  to 
Somerset  County,  Me. ;  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  Ms.  in  June  1849, 
having  his  residence  at  South  Braintree,  Ms. 

Bartlett,  '36.  Invitations  were  received  by  divers  friends  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.  and  wife,  of  Chicago,  to  attend  their 
Silver  Wedding,  on  Friday,  May  12th — the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage. 

Lord,  '43.  Rev.  William  H.  Lord,  D.  D.,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  an- 
nouncing to  his  congregation  that  he  had  declined  his  recent  call  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  took  for  his  text,  2  Kings,  2  :2.  "As  the  Lord  liveth, 
and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee."  By  invitation,  he  address- 
ed a  large  audience  in  Montpelier  lately,  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 

Willey,  '43.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Examining  Committee  at  the  close  of  the  last  College  year,  has  accept- 
ed a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Santa  Cruz, 
California. 

Quint,  '40.  Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  D.  I).,  of  New  Bedford,  Ms.,  has 
been  preaching  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening  sermons  on  the  future  state. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  have  been,  Immortality,  The  Resurrection, 
and  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  The  discourses  have  been  fully  re- 
ported, and  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Pastoral  Union. 

Bell,  '47.  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Bell,  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  second  district  of  this  State,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bell, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  James  Bell,  formerly  U.  S.  Senator  from  this 
State. 

May,  '47.  Hon.  A.  C.  May  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate and  Circuit  Courts  of  Milwaukee  County. 

Willaed, '51.  Hon.  Charles  W.  Willard,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  Vt.,  having  the  disposal  of  a  Cadetship  at  West  Point,  and  a 
Naval  Cadetship,  has  adopted  the  excellent  method  of  a  competitive 
examination  for  both  appointments.  It  is  to  take  place  at  Montpelier, 
on  the  20th  of  May. 

Storrs,  '51.  Rev.  S.  D.  Storrs  is  a  Congregationalist  preacher  in 
Qui  n dare,  Kansas. 

Burton,  '53.  Rev.  Horatio  N.  Burton,  formerly  of  Newbury,  Vt.,  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Thirty- 
seven  persons  united  with  his  church  at  a  recent  communion. 
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Morse,  '54.  We  have  been  informed  by  an  alumnus  that  Eev.  Gros- 
venor  C.  Morse,  for  many  years  a  Congregationalist  clergyman  at  Em- 
poria, Kansas,  died  in  that  place  about  one  year  ago.  He  was  County 
Superintended  of  Public  Instruction,  and  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Church,  '56,  C.  S.  D.  Benjamin  S.  Church,  M.  S.,  is  an  Engineer 
upon  the  Croton  Water  Works,  New  York. 

Howard,  '58.  A.  S.  Howard  is  practicing  law  at  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kansas. 

Page,  '61.    H.  W.  Page  is  a  private  banker  in  Austin,  Minn. 

Burnham,  '64.  William  S.  Burnham,  foreman  of  the  printing  house 
of  Edson  C.  Eastman  &  Co.,  and  organist  at  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  died  in  that  city,  April  27th,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  nearly  thirty-three  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bow,  and  we  believe,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Rev.  Abraham 
Burnham,  D.  D.,  of  Pembroke.  After  graduating,  he  was  for  a  time  in 
Boston.  While  in  Concord  he  was  for  about  two  years  a  writer  for 
the  People  newspaper.  He  was  a  young  man  of  varied  ability,  and  had 
many  friends.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  to 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  esteemed  ladies  of  Concord.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Burnham  of  Hopkinton,  was  his  brother.  His  oldest  brother, 
Simeon  C.  S.  Burnham,  who  graduated  from  this  College  in  1848,  died 
in  South  America  in  1858. 

Powers,  '65.    Erastus  B.  Powers,  who  graduated  at  the  Harvar 
Law  School  in  1867,  has  removed  to  Chicago,  111. 

Hale,  '65.  E.  B.  Hale  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Andrews,  'QQ.  "We  notice,"  says  the  Tennessee  Tribune,  "the  ap- 
pointment, by  Judge  Emmons  and  Judge  Trigg,  of  H.  E.  Andrews,  Esq., 
as  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and  District  Courts  for  West  Tennessee. 
This  appointment  is  eminently  wise  and  suiting,  and  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  having  business  in  these  courts.  Mr.  Andrews  has. been  for 
several  years  a  citizen  of  the  Bluff  City,  and  has  recently  occupied  the 
position  of  a  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal,  and  has  made  for  himself  an  envia- 
ble reputation  as  a  courteous  gentleman  and  a  man  of  integrity  and 
fine  business  capacity.  We  understand  the  fees  of  the  office  will 
amount  to  at  least  $5000  per  year." 

Greene,  '67.  John  B.  Greene  is  practicing  law  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  junior  member  of  the  firm  Bryant  &  Greene. 

Patterson,  '68,  C.  S.  D.  William  W.  Patterson  is  employed  as  an 
engineer  on  a  railroad  in  South  America  with  a  salary  of  $200  in  gold 
per  month. 

Hemenway,  '70,  C.  S.  D.  Edward  P.  Hemenway  is  drafting  for 
Smith  &  Wesson,  Pistol  and  Gun  Manufacturers,  Springfield  Mass. 

Wardwell,  '70.  J.  H.  Wardwell  is  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Milford,  N.  H. 
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Every  nation  has  its  appointed  work  to  do  on  earth.  God 
is  educating  our  race  to  a  christian  standard  of  excellence.  "The 
law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ."  The  Jews  were 
chosen  by  God,  to  receive  and  promulgate  that  law.  They  were 
a  peculiar  people;  God's  people  in  a  more  exalted  sense  than  any 
other  nation  ever  was.  Every  christian  nation  is  in  like  manner 
a  chosen  people  to  do  God's  work.  They  differ  from  the  Jews  in 
the  fact  that  God  revealed  himself  to  them  by  miracle ;  to  us  by 
providence.  He  spake  to  the  Jews  by  prophets  ;  to  us  by  events. 
They  learned  his  purposes  from  revelation  ;  we  from  history.  It 
is  the  same  God  who  speaks  by  revelation  and  by  providence.  It 
is  safe,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  every  race  has  a  peculiar  mission 
assigned  it  by  God;  and  every  christian  nation  is  God's  chosen 
people,  sent  to  do  his  work.  Christ  "gave  himself  to  us  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity;  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people  zealous  of  good  works." 

That  great  branch  of  the  human  race,  the  Goths,  who  formed 
the  second  tidal  wave  that  rolled  into  Europe,  from  Asia,  have 
proved  to  be  the  most  progressive  people   our   earth   has  known. 
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Their  mission  seems  to  have  been  to  develope  liberty  in  thought 
and  action.  Their  prominent  characteristics  have  ever  been 
these  six:  1,  personal  independence;  2,  love  of  liberty;  3,  indi- 
vidual enterprise ;  4,  obedience  to  law  ;  5,  respect  for  woman ; 
6,  reverence  for  religion. 

Those  three  little  tribes  that  established  themselves  in 
England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  were  pirates;  they 
came  in  ships,  which  fact  alone,  shows  their  superiority  to  other 
barbarous  nations  of  all  time.  They  came  as  allies,  in  small  num- 
bers,and  remained  as  conquerors.  This  fact  shows  their  superiori- 
ty to  the  Celts  who  had  been  under  Roman  tuition  in  arts  and 
arms  for  five  centuries.  The  Saxons  were  heathen,  worshiping 
the  powers  of  nature  and  national  heroes  martial  and  religious. 
Their  religion  was  contemplative  and  less  sensuous  than  that 
of  their  contemporaries.  We  read  this  fact  in  the  names  of 
the  days  of  our  week.  The  old  Saxon  Thor  was  always  represen- 
ted  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand.  The  race  are  all  smiths.  Mech- 
anism has  been  their  peculiar  province.  They  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  inventions.  Friday  was  named  for  the  northern 
Go  ldess  of  love  or  rather  of  chastity;  for  no  rude  nations  have 
ever  been  so  pure;  none  have  ever  treated  woman  with  so  much 
respect,  amounting,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  even  to  worship.  This 
historian  is  our  cheif  authority  for  early  German  history.  He 
says  with  emphasis,  "good  morals  avail  more  there  than  good 
laws  elswhere."  He  says  this  with  special  reference  to  chastity 
and  reverence  for  woman.  Still  the  dwellers  on  the  sea  were  pi- 
rates. The  Saxons  or  axe  men,  the  Angles  or  spear  men,  dwell- 
ing about  the  Elbe  and  the  Jutes  or  j utters  from  Denmark,  took 
all  Albion,  afterwards  called  by  them  "Angleland"  for  their  home, 

Near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Gospel  was  preached 
in  Kent,  by  Augustine  and  his  monks,  and  within  seventy  years 
the  whole  heptarchy  was  christain.  Such  success  in  missions  has 
scarcely  a  parallel.  The  Saxons,  at  once,  became  zealous  chris- 
tians. They  never  relapsed  into  heathenism;  they  moved  on- 
ward, as  in  every  thing  else,  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
The  Saxons  weve  ever  more  independent  of  Rome  than  any  oth- 
er converted  people.  Their  love  of  liberty  made  them  hostile  to 
religious  thraldom.  They  planted  schools  but  they  were  relig- 
ious schools ;  they  created  a  national  literature  but  it  was  a  relig- 
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ions  literature.  It  was,  however,  varied  and  extensive  for  that 
age;  it  embraced  law,  history,  music,  ecclesiastical  and  theologi- 
cal disquititions,  morals  and  a  large  body  of  poetry  adapted  to 
subjects  derived  from  the  scriptures  or  the  biographies  of  saints. 
Their  most  illustrous  poet,  Caedmon,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  combined  in  his  works  the  religious  allegory  of  Bunyan 
with  the  epic  grandeur  of  Milton.  Portions  of  his  work  resem- 
ble the  Paradise  Lost  and  are  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  sublimity. 
The  Saxons  loved  the  open  Bible ;  all  their  eminent  scholars  la- 
bored upon  translations  of  parts  of  it.  The  venerable  Bede  clos- 
ed his  earthly  labors  with  a  translation  of  the  gospel  of  John. 
The  Psalms  were  translated  by  Bishop  Aldhelm. 

"The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  dear, 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear," 

the  best  and  greatest  of  English  Kings,  devoted  a  large  part  ot 
his  busy  life  to  moral  and  religious  writings. 

The  holy  Scriptures  were,  in  part,  translated  and  paraphrased 
by  him.  We  still  possess,  at  this  late  day,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  tongue.  Homilies  and  sermons 
also  abound.  The  extant  works  of  Saxon  scholars  all  show  a  lof- 
ty and  pure  religious  spirit.  Such  were  the  people  who  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  the  English  character  and  institutions. 

"A  succession  of  Saxon  versions  of  the  Bible  from  almost  the 
beginning  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  Norman  Conquest  attests  the 
demand  of  the  times  for  scriptual  knowledge,  and  in  the  Anglo 
Saxon  ritual  of  the  mass,  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read  In  the 
vernacular  tongue".  In  1066,  came  the  Normans,  a  people  allied 
to  the  Saxons  by  blood  but  greatly  modified  by  change  of  coun- 
try, climate,  and  culture.  "They  were  then  the  foremost  race  in 
Christendom.  Their  valor  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspicu- 
ous among  the  rovers,  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  rav- 
age Western  Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both 
coasts  of  the  channel."  They  were  the  sons  of  the  old  Vikings 
of  the  north,  a  people  never  excelled  in  adventure  and  hardihood. 
After  their  eonquest  of  Normandy,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  em. 
braced  Christianity,  adopted  the  French  tongue  and  became'the 
first  scholars  of  Europe  in  poetry  and  oratory.  They  were  cour- 
teous, chivalrous  and  refined.     William   entered    England    with 
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60,000  Normans.  They  henceforth  became  the  ruling  class  ;  the 
Saxons  though  outnumbering  them,  twenty  to  one,  were  reduced 
to  serfdom.  The  conqueror  owed  his  title  to  the  Pope.  He 
was,  therefore,  a  devotee  of  the  Catholic  church.  For  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  French  kings  and  French  laws  ruled  Eng- 
land. The  power  of  the  church  was  supreme.  Still  the  Saxon 
element  lived  in  the  land  ;  the  Saxon  tongue  never  was  laid  aside. 
The  blood  of  this  sturdy  race,  like  the  fabled  Arethusa,  flowed 
beneath  the  surfaceof  society,  till  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III* 
the  mightiest  of  thePlantagenets,  it  reappeared,  to  give  vigor  to 
modern  civilizationto,  revive  pure  religion  and  thus  "make  glad 
the  city  of  our  God." 

Then  appeard  Wicliffe  a  Reformer  greater  than  Luther,  be- 
cause he  preceeded  him  and  anticipated  him,  in  a  rude  age ;  and, 
even  then,  went  as  far  as  he  went.  John  Wicliffe  is  the  first  and 
noblest  of  the  English  reformers.  'He  deserves  greater  praise  be- 
cause he  led  the  van  of  freedom's  hosts,  and  because  he  enlisted 
the  army  he  led.  He  at  first,  stood  alone.  In  one  of  his  extant 
sermons  he  says  :  "all  truth  is  contained  in  scripture.  We  shonld 
admit  of  no  conclusion  not  approved  there.  There  is  no  court 
beside  the  court  of  heaven.  Though  there  were  an  hundred 
popes,  and  though  all  the  friars  in  the  world  were  turned  into 
cardnials,  yet  we  could  learn  more  from  the  Bible  than  from  that 
vast  multitude."  In  accordence  with  this  view,  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  Bible  to  the  common  people  in  their  vernacular  tongue. 
He  translated  and  published  the  New  Testament  alone.  He 
then  employed  his  friend,  Nicholas  of  Hereford  to  translate  the 
old  Testament,  but  before  its  completion,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  and  imprisoned.  Wicliffe  was  cited  to  the  same  tribunal ; 
but,  by  some  unknown  influence,  escaped.  After  the  arrest  of  his 
friend,  Wicliffe  labored  alone.  The  entire  Bible  was  translated 
from  the  Latin  vulgate  as  early  as  1384.  He  died  soon  after  his 
life  work  was  ended.  More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  man- 
uscript copies  of  his  translation  still  exist,  showing  that  the  work 
must  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in  his  day.  In  1415,  the 
councel  of  Constance  decreed  that  the  ashes  of  the  English  here- 
tic should  be  cast  out  of  consecrated  ground.  At  length,  forty- 
three  years  after  his  death,  his  bones  were  disenterred  and  burned 
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and  the  ashes  thrown  into  a  little  stream  called  the  Swift,  which 
flows  into  the  Severn.     An  old  poet  wrote  of  that  sacrilege: 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 

The  Severn  to  the  sea; 
Wicliffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 

Wide  as  those  waters  be." 

The  celebrated  Andrew  Fuller  uttered  a  similar  sentiment  in  terse 
prose.     Wordsworth  has  paraphrased  it  in  the  following  lines; 

"As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook  wilt  bear 

Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide  of  Severn, 

Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst, 

An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies; 

How  the  bold  teachers  doctrine,  sanctified 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed." 

Wicliffe's  followers  who  often  became  martyrs  to  their  creed,  were 
termed  in  derision,  by  Catholics,  "Lollards,"  a  word  of  uncertain 
ongm.  The  best  authority  derives  it  from  the  German  "lollen"  to 
sing,  because  as  Tacitus  testifies  of  the  early  christians,  "they  sun* 
hymns  to  Christ."  Within  a  few  years,  more  than  half  the  peoplf 
of  England  became  Lollards,  advocating  wholesome  reforms  with- 
m  the  pale  of  the  state  church.  These  followers  of  Wicliffe  made 
the  Keiormalion  possible. 

The  Lollards  of  the  fifteenth  became  the  Puritans  of  the  sev- 
enteenth  century.  Hooper,  the  devout  and  conscientious  dissen- 
ter in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  was  the  illustrous  herald  of  the 
Puritans.  He  was  offered  a  bishopric,  but  declined  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  and  refused  to  wear  the  clerical  robes  Dis- 
senters were  first  called  "Puritans"  by  way  of  derision ;  when  sum- 
moned before  the  Commissioners  of  Elizabeth,  they  refused  to 
subscribe  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  "They  were  so  named"  says 
the  historian,  "as  men  that  did  profess  a  greater  purity  in  the 
worship  of  God  and  a  greater  detestation  of  the  ceremonies  and 
corruptions  of  Rome  than  the  rest  of  their  bretheren."  They  rap- 
idly increased  in  members.  "Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they 
began  to  return  a  majority  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  Mac- 
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The  term  "Puritan"  is  generic,  it  embraces  all  non-conform- 
ists of  every  name  and  of  course  includes  the  Pilgrims  who  land- 
ed at  Plymouth  in  1620.  "If;"  says  Neal,  "a  man  maintained  his 
steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  if  he  kept  the  sabbath  and  frequented  sermons ;  if  he  main- 
tained family  religion  and  would  neither  swear  nor  be  drunk,  nor 
comply  with  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age,  he  was  called  a  Pu- 
ritan." Burleigh  the  premier  of  Elizabeth  for  forty  years  the  po- 
tent advocate  of  uniformity  and  of  the  moderate  use  of  the  rack 
to  secure  it,  says:  "The  Puritans  are  oversquirmish  and  nice,  yet 
their  careful  catechising  and  diligent  preaching  lessen  and  dimin. 
ish  the  papistical  numbers."  The  bitterest  controversies  of  the 
Puritans  with  churchman,  for  a  long  time,  respected  rites,  ceremo- 
nies and  vestments.  They  regarded  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous 
mummery  and  the  Pope  as  anti-Christ.  The  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Catholic  ritual  the^  viewed  as  "carnal  ordinances"  and 
hated  "even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  Bishop  Hooper 
who  died  manfully  at  Goncester  for  his  religion,  long  refused  to 
weartthe  episcopal  vestments.  When  the  King,  Edward  VI.  ap- 
proved of  the  sentiment,  "Our  holy  service  sanctifieth  the  gar_ 
ments;"  Hooker  replied,  "Surely,  your  Majesty  would  not  have 
me  beg  clothes  from  the  Devil's  vestry  to  serve  God  in  ?"  Bishop 
Ridley,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  renown  pulled  down  the  ancient 
altars  of  his  diocese  and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered 
in  the  middle  of  the  churches,  at  tables,  which  the  papists  irrev- 
erently termed  oyster-boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  cler 
ical  garb  "to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fools  coat,  a  relic  of  the  Amorites 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate  such  de 
grading  absurdities."  All  the  non-conformist  clergy  uttered  sim- 
ilar opinions  and  adopted  similar  practices.  They  were  opposed 
to  pictures,  images,  ornaments  and  clerical  robes,  because  these 
upheld  the  papal  power.  They  saw  that  a  thorough  reform  could 
never  be  achieved,  while  the  symbols  of  idolatry  appealed  to  the 
senses  of  the  Catholic  worshiper.  Hence  they  became  iconoclasts 
John  Knox  embodied  their  convictions  on  this  subject  in  a  single 
sentence :  "Pull  down  the  nests  and  the  rooks  will  fly  away." 
Some  men  charge  the  Puritans  with  obstinacy  in  fighting  for  tri- 
fles. They  fought  for  principle ;  the  ornaments  which  they  des- 
troyed were  badges  of  their  enemies.     In  our  own  day,  a  cockade 
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or  a  ribbon  will  excite  a  mob  sooner  than  hard  words  or  weapons 
of  war.  The  English  Reformation,  the  greatest  event  of  modern 
times,  originated  with  the  Puritans,  was  carried  on  and  consum- 
mated by  them. 

As  a  step  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  English 
revolution  was  in  advance  of  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it.  As 
a  second  step  in  the  same  progress,  the  American  revolution  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  English  revolution,  and  both  these  achieve- 
ments were  the  work  of  the  Puritans.  Three  parties  arose  suc- 
cessively, in  the  civil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.:  1,  the  pure 
monarchy  party  advocating  legal  reforms,  but  adhering  to  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings.  With  these  were  associated  the  Episcopa- 
lians ;  2,  the  political  revolutionary  party  who  disregarded  ancient 
guarantees  and  royal  prerogatives  and  placed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  these  were  associated  the  pres- 
byterians ;  3,  the  radical  party  who  believed  not  in  the  reform  of 
a  constitution  fundamentally  vicious  and  corrupt,  but  in  a  new 
creation.  With  these  were  associated  the  Independents.  Crom- 
well, the  greatest  and  wisest  monarch  who  occupied  the  English 
throne  after  the  conquest,  was  their  leader.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  1640,  contained  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men  ever  convened  for  national  deliberation,  and  they 
decided  the  most  momentuous  questions  that  ever  occupied  a 
legislative  body.  John  Pym,  the  leader  of  that  parliament,  a 
staunch  Puritan,  the  first  man  who  was  ever  called  a  "Roundhead," 
the  accuser  of  Strafford  who  was  the  kings  representative,  was 
called  by  the  people  "the  delegated  voice  of  God."  Well  and 
worthily  was  this  honor  bestowed,  for  Pym,  like  Moses  from 
Pisgah's  top,  beheld  the  coming  glories  of  a  better  age.  It  is  not 
the  time  or  place  here  to  recite  the  history  of  the  Puritans. 
Their  history  is  the  history  of  human  progress  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  Whether  in  exile  or  in  power,  persecuted  or  victori- 
ous, they  have  ever  been  the  friends  and  martyrs  of  liberty.  "How 
many  earnest,  rugged  Crom wells,  Knoxes  and  peasant  Covenan- 
ters, wrestling,  battling  for  very  life  in  rough  and  miry  places, 
have  to  struggle  and  suffer  and  fall,  greatly  consumed,  bemired, — « 
before  a  beautiful  Revolution  of  eighty-eight  can  step  over  them 
in  official  pumps  and  silk  stockings,  with  universal  three-times- 
three." 
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The  Pilgrims  who  first  set  foot  on  "the  stem  and  rock-bound 
coast"  of  Plymouth,  show  a  touching  pathos  in  their  very  resig- 
nation. "When  we  are  in  our  graves,"  they  said,  "it  will  be  all 
one,  whether  we  have  lived  in  plenty  or  penury,  whether  we 
have  died  in  a  bed  of  down  or  on  locks  of  straw.  Only  this  is 
the  advantage  of  a  mean  condition,  that  it  is  a  more  freedom 
to  die.  And  the  less  comfort  any  have  in  the  things  of  this  world 
the  more  liberty  they  have  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven."  Toil 
and  suffering  purified  their  souls.  A  barren  soil  gave  but  scanty 
returns  for  their  labor.  "We  have,"  says  Prof.  Lowell,  "the  noise 
of  the  axe,  the  hammer  and  saw,  an  apotheosis  of  dogged  work, 
where  reversing  the  fairy  tale,  nothing  is  left  to  luck,  and  if  there 
be  any  poetry,  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  helped,  the  waste 
of  water  over  the  dam." 

It  is  a  most  significant  circumstance  says  Macaulay,  "that  no 
large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teutonic  has  ever  turned 
Prtoestant,  and  that  wherever  a  language  derived  from  that  of  an- 
cient Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern  Rome  to  this  day 
prevails."  The  same  historian  in  brilliant  periods  of  matchless 
harmony  and  beauty,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  eulogized  the 
Puritans  with  such  exalted  praise  as  was  never  before  bestowed 
on  sect  or  race.  The  magnificent  rhythm  of  his  language  moves 
on  with  the  stately  and  measured  march  of  a  choral  anthem. 
You  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  words  with  the  conviction  that 
our  race  has  never  produced  such  heroic  daring,  such  patient  en- 
durance, such  ardent  patriotism  and  exalted  piety  as  were  born 
of  Puritanism.  Milton,  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all"  was  his 
theme.  In  mature  life  he  became  captious,  critical  and  censorious. 
In  his  history  written  for  English  readers,  he  thus  enumerates 
their  faults ;  "It  was  a  sin  to  hang  garlands  upon  a  May -pole,  to 
drink  a  friends'  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at 
chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the 
virginals,  to  read  the  Fairy  Queen.  #  *  *  The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  was 
superstitious.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  was  dis- 
solute. Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous,  and 
the  other  half  indecent.  The  extreme  Puritan  was  at  once 
known  from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
Bour  solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes,  the  na- 
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sal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and  above  all  by  his  peculiar 
dialect.  He  employed  on  every  occasion  the  imagry  and  style  of 
scripture."  We  demur  to  all  this  and  say,  what  of  it  ?  It  is  only 
a  picture  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  canvass. 

Later  critics  have  preferred  graver  charges  than  these.  It 
has  become  fashionable,  of  late,  to  slander  both  Puritans  and  Sax- 
ons. The  race  they  tell  us  has  been  overpraised.  These  slan- 
derers of  their  ancestors  peer  into  the  woods  of  Germany  and 
cry,  behold  a  horde  of  rude  barbarians,  gluttonous,  intemperate 
and  revengeful !  They  climb  the  sides  of  the  frozen  North  and 
gazing  out  upon  the  angry  waters  below,  exclaim :  Lo !  these  old 
sea  kings  have  dashed  their  bloody  prows  against  every  shore  ! 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  world' that  they  had  prows  to  dash  against 
the  aforesaid  shores.  How  happened  they  to  be  navigating  stor- 
my seas,  in  proud  ships,  while  other  heathen  nations  were  creep- 
ing along  the  shores  in  coracles  and  canoes  ?  Who  taught  the 
Northmen  and  Saxons  to  build  ships  that  would  out-ride  the 
surges  of  a  stormy  ocean  ?  God  gave  them  understanding  and 
wisdom  above  their  contemporaries  and  assigned  them  their 
work. 

Centuries  later,  who  gave  to  the  Puritans,  the  descendants  of 
these  old  pirates,  their  knowledge  of  human  rights  and  their  dis- 
position to  defend  them  with  their  blobd  ?•  They  have  given  us 
an  open  Bible,  a  free  press,  a  republican  government,  free  schools, 
a  church  without  a  bishop  and  a  state  without  a  King.  These 
are  the  only  earthly  things  which  make  life  pleasant  and  eternity 
hopeful.  These  dear-bought  privileges  which  to  us  are  as  free  as 
air,  were  purchased  by  the  toil,  tears  and  blood  of  Puritan  mar- 
tyrs. But,  cries  a  croaker  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  good 
gifts,  the  Puritans  banished  sectaries,  persecuted  Quakers  and  ex- 
ecuted witches !  These  were  the  common  faults  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  which  clung  to  them,  after  their  regeneration,  as 
the  grave  clothes  bound  the  limbs  of  the  risen  Lazarus.  They 
must  be  judged,  like  all  historical  characters,  by  the  light  they  en- 
joyed. Tried  by  this  standard,  their  faults  seem  the  result  of  ig- 
norance and  not  of  intention.  For  these,  they  no  more  deserve 
censure  than  for  their  neglect  to  use  steam  to  transport  merchan- 
dize or  magnetism  to  communicate  thought.     It  is  the  boast  of 

Vol.  V.— y. 
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our  age  that  "the  world  moves."  If  it  continues  to  move,  the  men 
of  future  centuries  may  look  upon  our  follies  and  crimes  as  un- 
pardonable and  denounce  us  as  the  liberalists  Of  to-day  denounce 
the  Pilgrims.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  filial  reverence  and  averted 
eye,  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  sins  of  ignorance ;  "for  chari- 
ty shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins." 

Men  who  believe  in  divine  Providence,  who  see  God  in  his- 
tory, must  believe  that  the  race  that  produced  the  Puritans  was 
raised  up  by  God  to  promote  liberty  and  labor,  to  vindicate  the 
right  to  think  and  reveal  the  necessity,  utility  and  happiness  of 
constant  toil,  to  improve  mankind  practically,  morally  and  spirit- 
ually. All  this  they  have  done.  But  says  the  modern  gentle- 
man who  inherits  their  blood  but  dishonors  their  fame;  "they 
made  long  prayers."  The  Savior  himself  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer  ;  but  "they  cut  off  their  hair."  Paul  advises  christians  to 
do  so.  "They  wore  simple  raiment."  Economy  and  comfort  dic- 
tated this  custom  and  the  gospel  commends  it.  But  "they  talked 
through  their  noses."  So  does  their  degenerate  defamer.  A  cold 
climate  closes  the  mouth  and  forces  the  breath  through  the  nose. 

"The  cold  North-Easter's  icy  fetters  clip 
The  native  freedom  of  the  Saxon  lip." 

But  "they  shut  up  th«  theatre,  the  great  school  of  morals."  The 
drama  had  become  hopelessly  corrupt  and  was  a  foul  blot  upon 
the  age.  But  "they  cut  down  May-poles,  prohibited  pugil- 
ism, bear-baiting,  cock-fighting  and  other  rural  sports."  They 
did  all  this  because  these  coarse  and  vulgar  amusements  led  to 
greater  ungodliness.  But  "they  were  fierce  warriors."  Butler 
says  of  them,  in  his  day :    They 

"Decide  all  controversie  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  reformation 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended." 
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All  this  they  did  and  more,  also,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  them  as  defenders  of  "the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  and  to  Almighty  God  for  making  them  the  champions  of 
religious  liberty.  But  in  this  country  "the  Puritans  banished 
Roger  Williams."  He  was  one  of  them,  as  fond  of  controvesy 
as  the  most  pugnacious,  and  they  could  not  agree.  Holy  Apos- 
tles have  been  known  to  part  asunder  for  a  like  cause ;  and,  the 
best  men  of  our  day  dispute  and  wrangle  and  quarrel  about  the 
momentous  question  of  a  Tract  Society.  But  worst  of  all  and 
"most  to  be  deplored  as  human  natures  broadest  foulest  blot," 
"they  persecuted  Quakers  and  hung  witches." 

"'Tis  true,  'tis  pity ;  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  In  these  respects, 
they  were  not  above  the  age  that  produced  them.  It  was  a  griev- 
ous fault  and  greivously  have  they  suffered  for  it.  Toleration  is 
a  hard  lesson  to  learn.  It  never  will  be  fully  learned  except  in 
the  "new  Heaven  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righousness." 
Coleridge  said ;  "He  that  stands,  must  withstand ;  and  the  only 
toleration  possible  is  the  conscientious  toleration  of  each  others 
intolerance." 


QumpuUmy  Warship. 

If  you  are  the  happy  owner  of  a  copy  of  "The  Laws  of  Dart- 
mouth College,"  turn  to  Chapter  III.  and  read :  "Students  are 
strictly  required  to  attend  prayers  in  the  Chapel,  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  prescribed  religious  exercises,  seasona- 
bly and  with  all  due  reverence." 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  requirements  of  most  of  our  col- 
leges at  the  present  day,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  condition  of  things 
which  we  propose  briefly  to  discuss.  But  before  we  do  this,  let 
us  note  the  reason  why,  in  our  opinion,  this  law  exists.  It  is  that 
all  our  colleges  recognize  the  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  his 
Maker,  and  desire  to  instill  into  the  mind  of  every  student,  who 
enters  their  halls,  a  proper  respect  for  sacred  worship.  We  should 
very  much  deplore  the  result  of  a  lack  of  this  desire  in  all  rulers 
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of  educational  institutions.  For  this  purpose  they  establish  such 
laws  as  the  one  quoted,  thinking  that  regular  attendance  at  church 
will,  of  necessity,  accomplish  this  object.  On  this  point,  however, 
wo  must  express  a  different,  opinion.  Should  the  desired  result 
be  attained,  we  should  see  in  all  our  colleges,  young  men,  sound 
of  mind  and  of  heart,  rilled  only  with  pure  and  noble  ambition, 
and  scorning  all  the  base  things  of  the  world.  Many  of  these 
are  found  among  our  number,  and  in  them  it  is  natural  to  find 
only  feelings  of  pleasure  connected  with  public  worship ;  and  to 
them  this  law  may  be  said  to  a  pply  without  injurious  effects,  for 
they  wTould  attend  church  of  their  own  accord. 

Experience,  however,  proves  the  contrary.  \  This  class  of  stu- 
dents would  doubtless  be  regular  in  attendance  on  public  worship 
if  left  to  themselves,  but  when  tied  down  by  such  laws,  a  free  and 
honest  conscience  rebels  and  longs  to  be  allowed  that  liberty 
which  it  should  enjoy.  This  feeling  extends  still  further,  and 
creates  in  some  a  new  relation  to  church  exercises,  in  some  cases 
going  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  Jbhe  respect  they 
once  held  for  the  outward  forms  of  religion.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  if  as  too  often  happens,  young  men  are  compelled  to  lis- 
ten to  sermons  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  These  feelings 
may  for  a  long  time  be  resisted,  but  we  know  of  instances  where 
they  have  at  length  broken _  down  all  resistance,  and  induced 
young  men  to  oppose  such  encroachments  upon  their  right  of 
freedom,  though  ineffectually,  for  they  recognize  the  fact  that 
"discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  remember  that  they 
have  placed  themselves  voluntarily  under  these  rules. 

But  the  great:  benefit  that  ;is  designed,  is  probably  expected 
in  those  who  have  no  fixed  principles  of  religious  duty,  an  $.  no 
regular  habits  of  attending  public  worship.  We  doubt  if  the  re- 
sult is  more  beneficial  for  them  than  was  shown  in  the  former 
case,  for,  instead  of  going  willingly  to  the  service,  they  grumble 
over  the  "hard  luck"  which  compels  them  to  use  their  time  in  so 
unsatisfactory  a  manner,  and  entering  the  house  God  unprepared 
to  "worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  give  themselves  over  to  the 
most  effective  means  of  killing  time,  while  they  must  be  present 
in  body,  though  absent  in  spirit  from  the  worship  of  the  hour. 
The  results  to  which  this  leads  are  indicated  on  the  monitor's  bills 
as  "indecorum,"  and  have  occassionally  led  to  public  reproof.  But 
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this  is  not  all,  for  those  who  read  and  sleep  do  not  disturb  others, 
but  being  forbidden  the  privilege  of  doing  these  things,  the  de- 
sires are  forced  to  seek  some  other  relief,  and  frequently  the  at- 
tempts of  a  single  person  who  is  so  disposed,  may  disturb  the 
peace  of  many  of  his  neighbors,  thus  destroying  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  benefit  they  would  derive  from  the  exercises.  In  con- 
sideration of  this,  can  we  doubt  that  upon  tins  class  the  effect  of 
the  law  is  to  bring  to  their  minds  much  less  respect  for  the  gos- 
pel and  its  teachings,  and  to  place  them  in  a  position  much  far- 
ther removed  from  the  influences  of  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing, than  they  would  be  were  they  drawn  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship by  their  own  sense  of  duty  or  desire  for  improvement  ? 

Thus  we  see  a  vast  difference  between  the  theoretical  and 
practical  results  of  such  laws  as  the  one  from  which  we  have  quoted. 
We  willingly  support  our  daily  chapel  exercise,  but  disapprove 
of  this  compulsory  attendance  at  church,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  as  well  as  because,  firstly,  we  hold  that  every  man  has  the 
right  of  using  his  own  conscience,  knowing  that  upon  himself 
will  come  the  reward  of  his  actions,  good  or  evil ;  secondly,  of- 
tentimes the  best  of  men  desire  to  absent  themselves  from  their 
customary  duties,  without  an  excuse  which  would  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient, and  so  must  either  disregard  their  own  feelings,  or  else  in- 
cur the  unjust  penalty  of  an  unexcused  absence,  viz: — the  lower- 
ering  of  their  recitation  marks;  and  thirdly,  young  men  in  college 
are  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  maturity  to  act  wisely  in  matters 
left  to  their  own  discretion,  and  if  they  are  not  so  mature,  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  liberties  which  must  necessarily  be 
permitted  them  in  college  life. 

In  view  of  this,  we  simply  desire,  for  our  own  college,  that 
portion  of  the  law  that  requires  attendance  upon  public  worship, 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  be  removed.  To  us  it  seems  that  this  would 
obviate  the  whole  difficulty,  and  leave  us  in  a  more  manly 
and  consequently  better  position.  The  objection  might  be 
raised  to  this,  that  a  high  moral  tone  would  be  wanting  among 
the  students ;  that  their  seats  in  church,  usually  uncomfortable  and 
far  removed,  would  be  vacant,  and  that  a  respect  for  the  Sabbath 
would  not  be  found  among  them.  Experience  again  comes  to 
our  relief,  and  shows  that  these  effects  do  not  follow.  We  know 
of  one  college,  at  least,  where  there  is  no  law  requiring  church  at- 
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tendance,  in  which  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  students  are  as  high 
as  would  ordinarily  be  attained  by  a  body  of  young  men ;  in  which 
they  are  as  regular  in  attendance  at  church  as  is  usual  among  any 
people ;  and  where  the  Sabbath  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
And  these  are  the  results  which  would  attend  the  same  liberty 
here  or  in  almost  any  of  our  colleges,  besides  leading  to  a  better 
observation  of  the  rules  of  propriety  in  church.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  some  who  would  be  less  often  seen  in  their  places  than 
under  the  present  system,  but  when  they  were  there,  their  minds 
would  be  in  a  condition  rightly  to  hear  the  truth,  and  they  would 
be  much  more  easily  influenced  in  this  one  service,  when  there,  of 
their  own  accord,  than  by  attendance  upon  many  such  when 
there  only  under  compulsion ;  and  we  have  great  doubt  about 
the  lack  of  attendance  in  consequence  of  such  a  change.  Few  of 
the  students  would  abandon  their  habit  of  church-going ;  but 
would  go  from  their  own  desire  to  go,  and  in  consequence  would 
rid  themselves  of  that  rebellious  feeling  which  now  often  attends 
them  while  in  church. 

We  might  enlarge  still  more  upon  the  subject,  and  make  a 
special  application  of  these  general  truths  to  our  condition  here 
at  Dartmouth,  but  close  with  the  desire  once  more  expressed,  that 
our  Trustees,  while  making  so  many  important  and  needful  chan- 
ges for  our  welfare,  would  consider  well,  this  matter  of  Compul-  ■ 
sory  worship. 


The  days  are  almost  over,  and  the  end  is  beginning.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  the  furniture  advertisements  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards,  the  advent  of  the  class  photographer,  the  annual  class- 
day  squabbles,  and  the  deep  laid  plans  for  future  employment 
which  are  discussed  among  the  Seniors.  In  two  months  many 
of  us  will  depart  from  the  scenes  of  four  years'  residence,  and 
the  curtain  will  fall  upon  another  act  in  the  drama  of  our  lives. 
To  say  farewell  is  always  a  difficult  thing,  and  when  the  Ave  atque 
Vale  of  our  college  life  shall  sound,  we  think  the  most  stoical  and 
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heartless  among  us,  and  those  who  have  been  the  most  long- 
suffering  victims  of  faculty  hate  and  townsman  malice,  will  hard- 
ly repress  a  sigh  or  two. 

The  most  of  our  recollections  of  Hanover  will  of  course 
twine  around  the  four  old  buildings  in  the  college  yard.  The 
time-honored  bricks,  the  battered  stairways,  and  the  ancient 
rooms  of  college  halls  always  have  the  odor  of  sanctity  in  the 
mind  of  the  graduate.  Here  the  departed  statesmen  and  gran- 
dees and  divines  of  Dartmouth  have  walked  and  studied.  If 
ghosts  existed,  these  venerable  structures  would  be  peopled  with 
the  youthful  spirits  of  many  a  young  Lothario  since  celebrated 
in  history  ;  and  if  the  bricks  and  boards  of  the  halls  should  sud- 
denly be  endowed  with  vocal  powers  and  grow  garrulous,  their 
talk  would  be  interlarded  with  grave  and  gay  and  lively  and  se- 
vere anecdotes  of  college  celebrities  since  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Dartmouth  Hall,  now  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  is  the 
one  most  intimately  connected  with  our  recollections  of  college 
life.  Here  we  used  to  flunk  through  mathematics  when,  as  newly 
fledged  Freshmen,  we  repaired  to  the  old  recitation  room  in  the 
second  story.  Here  we  listened  to  those  wildly  exciting  lectures 
on  Greek  roots  and  Second  Aorists,  and  the  light  and  trifling  dis- 
quisitions on  metaphysics.  Under  the  roof  of  old  Dartmouth 
we  have  learned  all  the  languages  of  the  curriculum,  and  unlearn- 
ed half  our  previously  acquired  knowledge  ;  here  we  have  flunk- 
ed and  fizzled  and  rushed  innumerable  times.  In  Dartmouth 
Hall,  too,  the  old  chapel,  the  scene  of  so  much  piety  and  so  many 
orations  and  college  meetings,  claims  our  strongest  and  most 
sympathetic  remembrance.  The  entry  up  in  the  third  story, 
whose  elegant  and  euphonious  name  is  only  equalled  by  the  qui- 
et and  studious  gatherings  which  occasionally  meet  therein,  will 
not  immediately  sink  into  oblivion. 

Probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  structures  in  New  Eng- 
land have  held  at  one  time  or  another  more  distinguished  men 
than  the  old  college  church.  That  it  is  architecturally  beautiful 
no  one  ever  asserted ;  that  it  is  clumsy  and  uncomfortable  its 
most  enthusiastic  admirer  would  not  deny,  but  as  we  have  sat 
and  spun  the  silken  threads  of  Sunday  fancies,  we  have  contract- 
ed a  sort  of  admiration  for  this  Yankee  cathedral,  with  its  hard 
pews  and  gigantic  galleries  and  parti-colored  ceiling.     There  we 
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have  sat  with  ears  ravished  by  city  orchestras  and  city  singers, 
and  around  these  old  posts  have  stolen  strains  sweet  enough  to 
have  dropped  from  the  lute  of  Orpheus  as  he  perambulated  around 
the  abodes  of  the  uncomfortable.  We  have  grumbled  and  growl- 
ed at  the  forced  frequency  of  our  attendance  in  this  old  pile,  but 
after  all,  no  one  has  failed  at  some  time  to  feel  the  presence  of  a 
religions  spirit  in  the  venerable  building,  as  when  on  some  rare 
summer  afternoon  the  light  western  breeze  blew  softly  through 
the  plain  casement,  laden  with  the  odor  of  forest  and  leaf  and 
river. 

Observatory  Hill  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  prettiest  pla- 
ces in  New  Hampshire  that  we  hardly  need  allude  to  it  here. 
To  stand  upon  its  summit  and  look  over  the  surrounding  country 
is  not  the  least  pleasure  of  a  Hanover  residence.  The  distaut 
Ascutney  forms  a  constantly  varying  picture  of  mist  and  cloud 
and  sunshine.  Occasionally,  too,  some  rare  sunset  illuminates 
the  Norwich  hills  with  a  molten  glory,  and  the  long  rays  of  the 
descending  sun  stretch  across  the  old  elms  with  singular  beauty. 

The  pedestrian  tours  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  are 
not  of  remarkable  interest.  The  Vale  of  Tempe  and  tne  Rope 
Ferry  walk  are  unquestionably  the  prettiest,  and  these  with  one 
trip  by  Mink  Brook  are  the  only  routes  which  need  frequent  re- 
petition. The  road  to  the  bridge  is  dull  and  dusty  and  steep, 
that  over  the  hill  east  of  the  college  is  also  hard  to  climb,  while 
the  Lebanon  and  West  Lebanon  roads  are  certainly  tame  enough 
per  se,  however  interesting  they  may  be  as  means  for  an  end. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  suppose  walks  will  be  laid  out  on  the 
college  grounds  east  of  the  Observatory,  a  place  certainly  capable 
of  great  development,  and  which  may  yet  become  a  charming 
woodland  retreat.  If  Hanover  were  ever  going  to  be  any  larger, 
as  it  never  will,  or  if  a  great  city  were  to  spread  over  the  east 
plain,  we  should  say  that  in  time  the  town  would  have  a  Central 
Park.  Meanwhile  it  posesses  one  of  the  prettiest  commons  in 
New  England,  an  elm-shaded  grassy  lawn  whose  value  and  beau- 
ty can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  Autocrat  alludes  to  this 
"peaceful  common  slumbering  in  a  cataleptic  stillness,"  somewhere 
and  the  enclosure  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of 
rushes  and  moonlight  drills  and  freaks  of  deviltry  innumerable. 
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Main  Street  is  certainly  no  Broadway,  nor  can  its  stores 
boast  of  the  slightest  beauty.  The  Tontine  was  considered  shaky 
in  my  father's  undergraduate  days,  and  although  it  has  since  re- 
sisted the  ravages  of  time  by  the  aid  of  as  many  stays  and  gird- 
ers as  any  old  maid  would  need,  its  chances  for  a  very  long  ca- 
reer can  hardly  be  considered  flattering.  In  the  Tontine  is  the 
grand  headquarters  of  student  interest,  the  Post  Office.  The 
number  of  billy-duxes  and  parental  admonitions,  the  heaps  of 
money-letters  and  the  scores  of  duns  which  have  reached  us 
through  this  governmental  agency,  are  simply  incalculable.  The 
neat  and  well  selected  bookstore,  too,  where  the  literati  among 
the  students  delight  to  dally,  merits  a  pleasant  corner  in  memory. 
Some  of  us  have  here  met,  also,  in  secret  conclave  around  the  mys- 
stic  shrines  of  our  impenetrable  societies,  and  the  ghastly  fear  which 
blanched  the  faces  of  the  innocent  Freshmen  as  they  ascended 
the  Tontine  stairways  on  initiation  night,  was  a  sight  for  a  nov- 
elist. 

The  little  Episcopal  chapel  will  soon  cease  to  exist,  we  sup- 
pose, and  those  undergraduates  who  like  to  sit  under  a  form  of 
service  venerable  and  endeared  by  prayers  of  endless  saints,  have 
found  in  St.  Thomas'  a  little  religious  haven  where  the  noise  of 
the  world  seemed  distant.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these 
days  of  radicalism  and  sudden  changes,  it  is  good  to  have  among 
us  bodies  like  these  churches  where  conservatism  mildly,  though 
erroneously,  checks  a  too  rapid  casting  off  from  sacred  things. 
And  we  would  that  Hanover  could  have  a  branch  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  is,  according  to  Froude,  the  grandest 
creation  of  the  world,  and  that  here  the  Methodists  and  Sweden- 
borgians  and  Unitarians  might  establish  their  chapels  and  send 
their  ablest  men. 

Occasionally  we  all  speak  slightingly  of  Hanover.  Its  so- 
ciety is  all  stratified  into  regular  layers,  whose  boundaries  are  more 
inflexible  than  those  of  the  British  isles  ;  its  system  of  tale-telling 
is  as  admirably  arranged  as  the  reporter's  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  while  the  whole  town  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  and 
is  clothed  out  of  our  pockets,  it  is  given  to  backbiting  and  sland- 
ering us  behind  our  backs,  say  the  cynical  among  us.  But  in  our 
less  sarcastic  mode  we  can  see  the  falsity  of  these  ideas.     Let  us 
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remember  that  the  town  is  small,  that  the  students  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  that  it  is  not  strange  if  every  undergraduate  is  not 
personally  acquainted  with  every  inhabitant.  We  speak  what 
we  know  when  we  say  that  the  number  of  "society  men"  is  as 
large  in  Dartmouth  as  in  any  other  similarly  situated  college. 
The  towns-people  here,  as  was  well  said  in  this  magazine  by  one 
of  their  number,  certainly  display  great  kindness  and  courtesy, 
and  frequently  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience  endeavor 
to  initiate  undertakings  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  undergraduates. 
Tne  better  class  of  Hanover  society  is  as  cultivated,  as  intelligent, 
as  refined  as  any  in  the  country,  and  we  hope  that  the  people  will 
not  be  driven,  by  continuance  of  sarcastic  and  slighting  remarks 
like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  to  close  their  doors  entirely 
against  the  student  population. 

Our  text-books  are  well-nigh  closed,  our  examinations  nearly 
over,  our  days  and  nights  few  in  number.  No  longer  shall  we 
read  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  under  these  old  elms,  no  longer 
shall  we  walk  beside  Mink  Brook  or  stroll  by  the  Connecticut's 
banks.  Other  faces  will  soon  drive  ours  from  memory,  other  feet 
will  tread  the  now  familiar  paths,  and  other  names  will  be  spoken 
when  ours  have  become  entirely  forgotten.  But  Hanover  as 
Hanover,  we  shall  never  forget;  it  will  always  be  dear  to  memo- 
ry as  an  academic  home,  and  the  pleasant  town  where  we  passed 
four  happy  years.  .  Thomas  Welbt. 


A  judge,  at  present  on  the  New  York  bench,  entered  upon 
his  position  without  a  previous  study  of  law.  Consequently  the 
people  rejoiced  in  the  administration  of  an  unprejudiced  judge. 
To  secure  a  like  result,  a  similar  rule  is  generally  observed  in  the 
appointment  of  committees.  Possibly  there  is  some  foundation 
for  the  common  idea  that  ministers  seem  of  all  men  to  have  the 
least  knowledge  of  religion.  Fourthly,  we  have  in  mind  a  splen- 
did   piece  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  shape  of  improvements  on 
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the  college  premises  which  aptly  illustrates  the  bliss  of  ignorance. 
Not  knowing  from  whose  brilliant  intellect  the  latter  work  pro- 
ceeded we  will  only  say  that  his  modus  operandi  was  like  that  of 
a  certain  celebrated  general,  who 

— "with  twice  ten  thousand  men 
Marched  up  a  hill  and  down  again." 

Happy  thought!  We  know  little  about  music  and  the  Dart- 
mouth wants  a  contribution.  Ergo,  in  view  of  these  considera- 
tions and  one  other :  that  the  subject  merits  attention  our  essay 
shall  be  upon  college  music.  We  will  not  however  write  as  one 
"who  hath  no  music."  A  man  who  has  passed  two  years  or 
thereabouts  in  a  college  must  have  some  ideas  of  this  matter.  Let 
not  empirical  knowledge  be  despised.  Even  in  religion  the  "Am- 
ateur" may  excel  the  "Professor."  But  our  thoughts  seem  "to 
run"  on  religion.  Pardon  us  this  time  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
be  consistent  hereafter  and  not  allude  to  it  again. 

We  think  we  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  college  music 
so  called,  is  music  sui  generis.  There  is  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
the  soft  and  the  loud,  the  classic  and  the  ephemeral.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  however  to  attempt  a  complete  classification.  Most 
of  this  music  is  characterized  by  a  lively,  frivolous  character. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  crammed  mind — the  re- 
laxing of  the  bent  bow.  There  are  times  in  every  man's  course, 
be  he  dig  or  dabbler,  seed  or  beat,  sinner  or  saint  in  which  every 
mental  power  is  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  recreation  which 
follows  must  be  such  that  it  will  give  complete  relief — a  re- 
sult that  nothing  will  more  surely  give  than  one  of  our  lively, 
rollicking  songs.  We  have  often  heard  people  ask  "Why  dont 
students  have  more  sense  in  their  music?"  Because  they  don't 
want  it.  Because  it  would  be  out  of  place.  Neither  sense  nor 
nonsense  should  be  run  into  the  ground.  Taking  our  college  mu- 
sic together  it  has  sense  enough.  To  give  it  more  sense  would 
be  nonsense ;  to  diminish  its  nonsense  would  be  not  sense  for 
nonsense  in  this  matter  is  the  highest  kind  of  sense.  Another 
reason  for  this  peculiarity  is  the  universal  love  of  fun.  This  prin- 
ciple needs  no  comment  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  every 
thing  that  passes  for  wit  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged 
and  unquestioned. 
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It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  wit ;  the  one 
consists  in  clothing  a  common  and  trivial  object  with  the  attri- 
butes of  such  as  are  high  and  noble;  the  other  takes  a  sublime 
subject  and  degrades  it  by  association  with  inferior  qualities  or 
comparison  with  insignificant  objects.  Notice,  for  a  single  exam- 
ple, the  lines 

"When,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  wit  of  college  music  is  so 
largely  of  the  latter  class — which  is  very  liable  to  be  abused. 
Now  and  then  we  find  a  specimen  of  the  first,  as  the  "Last  Cigar." 
It  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  encourage  such  a  concubinage  as 
the  union  of  gems  of  immortal  poetry  with  low  street  airs,  or 
the  melodies  of  sacred  worship  with  the  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose. 
It  may  result  from  thoughtlessness — it  may  produce  a  momenta- 
ry laugh — it  is  none  the  less  a  desecration  of  things  that  should 
be  sacred.  What  would  Shakespeare  say  should  he  stroll  round 
Dartmouth  and  hear  ringing  through  the  halls,  "I  am  thy  father's 
ghost,"  to  the  tune  of  "Those  Tassels  on  the  Boots !"  And  what 
is  still  worse,  the  last  Yale  song  book  contains  the  whole  play  of 
Hamlet,  "boiled  down"  and  set  to  a  familiar  air.  In  view  of  this 
execrable  doggerel  which  is  below  the  wit  of  a  fourth-rate  clown, 
it  is  well  nigh  a  miracle  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Bard  of  Avon 
is  longer  delayed.  We  cannot  go  into  church  and  hear  in  the 
strains  of  old  "Antioch"  the  triumphant  hymn, 

"Joy  to  the  world — the  Lord  is  come !" 

but  there  must  come  stealing  over  the  memory  like  a  poisonous 
breath  "There  was  a  man  in  our  town,"  with  which  the  tune  is 
associated  in  our  college  music.  We  have  not  room  for  further  ex- 
amples of  a  like  nature,  though  several  occur  as  we  write.  But 
we  protest  against  such  a  mixing  up  of  Christ  and  Belial. 

The  originality  of  the  music  of  our  college  songs  will  not 
bear  too  close  an  investigation.  Everything,  from  Jim  Crow  to 
Faust,  is  appropriated  without  scruple  by  students  whenever  they 
please.  But  in  fairness  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  pleas- 
ing exceptions  to  this  wholesale  borrowing.     Yale,  in  addition  to 
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more  good  songs  than  any  and  perhaps  all  other  colleges  have  pro- 
duced, has  given  us  the  "Parting  song  of  '66"  the  music  of  which 
is  unsurpassed. 

Without  pretence  of  having  exhausted  this  branch  of  the 
subject  we  are  obliged  to  pass  to  another  more  particular  and  yet 
perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest,  the  state  of  music  in  our  own 
college. 

Our  position  is  not  felicitous.  Far  away  as  we  are  from  all 
large  places  opportunities  for  having  good  music  are  comparative- 
ly small.  From  this  as  well  as  other  causes,  musical  culture  and 
taste  are  at  a  low  figure  here.  While  we  are  supposed  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  fountain  heads  of  educational  influences,  our 
musical  status  would  be  no  credit  to  a  well  trained  grammar  school. 
Either  music  is  a  trick  of  man's  devising  or  it  is  one  of  God's  gifts, 
like  Mathematics  for  instance.  It  may  not  merit  the  same  atten- 
tion but  we  fail  to  see  why  the  best  part  of  the  first  two  years 
should  be  spent  over  the  dry  bones  of  lines  and  angles  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  except  right  angled  singing.  Good  voices  abound  in 
the  college  ;  good  singers  are  scarcer  than  angels'  visits.  The 
men  who  have  got  beyond  the  ABCof  music  might  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  no  finger  need  be  counted 
twice.  We  have  a  plenty  who  can  hold  their  own  with  other 
colleges  at  cards,  chess,  billiards  or  base  ball.  We  have  good 
scholars  in  every  branch  of  the  prescribed  course.  It  is  in  music 
alone  that  we  must  fold  our  arms  and  say  with  pious  resignation, 
"blessed  be  nothing." 

The  musical  taste  in  Dartmouth  is  less  than  the  musical  cul- 
ture. An  artist  could  not  pay  expenses  in  this  town  were  he  to 
give  a  concert.  An  Artiste  would  be  more  favored,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  any  woman  who  might  come  upon  the  stage.  Even 
Mrs.  Barry  could  draw  but  a  small  audience,  while  many  students 
were  making  "music"  outside  more  in  accordance  with  their  taste 
— with  tin  horns.  There  are  only  three  musical  chords  which 
in  conservative  Dartmouth  are  held  orthodox.  We  would  advise 
any  one  who  regards  his  rejnvtation  as  a  singer  here,  to  remem- 
ber the  dictum,  "in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do."  Substitute 
Turkey  for  Rome  and  he  is  all  right — if  he  does  as  the  turkies  do 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  Handel  Society,  but  we 
should  be  happy  to  chronicle  its  death  and  resurrection  in  some 
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higher  form.  While  its  singing  is  as  good  as  the  taste  of  the  college 
would  at  present  bear,  it  cannot  make  that  taste  better  or  satisfy 
one  that  is  better.  In  the  first  place  we  have  no  professor  of 
music  nor  any  funds  to  pay  one.  Again  we  have  no  music  that 
is  fit  for  such  a  choir  to  sing.  All  our  chapel  music  was  written 
for  mixed  voices.  It  needs  no  thorough  musician  to  know  that 
two  of  the  parts  cannot  be  well  filled  by  voices  pitched  an  octave 
lower.  Sometimes  a  high  male  voice  can  supply  passably  an 
alto,  but  it  would  make  five  hundred  per  cent  difference  if  the 
society  could  have  music  arranged  for  tenors  and  bases.  Thirdly 
the  society  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office. 
Therefore  if  there  should  be  a  man  who  seeing  what  is  needed 
would  be  willing  to  carry  out  the  required  changes,  he  could  have 
only  half  a  college  year  to  accomplish  the  work.  And  futher- 
more,  the  mere  pittance  of  a  salary  which  is  affixed  to 
the  office  of  president,  is  no  incentive  to  work,  and  no  rcom- 
pense  for  it.  Considering  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
society  is  placed  it  is  a  marvel  that  it  can  get  up  any  singing  and 
the  poorest  it  has  ever  done  is  a  credit  to  it.  It  would  seem  that 
its  internal  drawbacks  are  not  enough.  For  if  a  hymn  if  given 
out  whose  metre  is  neither  long,  common,  nor  short,  and  a  tune 
having  a  strain  outside  of  the  three  orthodox  chords,  is  sung,  a 
few  who  know  nearly  as  much  about  music  as  a  jackass  knows 
about  drinking  whiskey — and  less  of  good  manners — immediate- 
ly begin  an  encouraging  "wood  up."  Wooding  up  a  devotional 
hymn  were  it  done  by  a  "Heathen  Chinee"  might  have  a  comical 
appearance.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  there  are  few  among 
us  so  ignorant  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  it  is  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  the  society  even  in  its  failures  does  not  lack  a 
hearty  sympathy. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  an  outline  of  college  music  and  the 
music  of  our  college.  The  facts  relating  to  the  latter  were  main- 
ly obtained  from  a  gentleman  of  the  Handel  Society  and  may  be 
relied  on  as  correct*  And  we  will  further  add  that  we  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  music  will  receive  a  tithe  of  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves;  when  there  will  be  funds  enough  to  buy,  talent 
enough  to  execute,  and  taste  enough  to  appreciate  a  style  of  mu- 
sic that  need  not  duplicate  Adam's  curse  on  the  performers  and 
be  a  bore  to  the  hearers. 
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Going  over  a  Boston  hat-factory  a  short  time  ago,  I  re- 
marked to  the  proprietor :  "Cook,  how  do  you  dispose  of  all  your 
old  beavers  ?"  "Why  bless  me,  Babcock,"  says  he,  "we  ship  them 
off  to  New  England  Colleges."  This  interesting  fact  and  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Tennyson  : 

"In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robins  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest." 

"In  the  Spring  the  fires  of  Venus  light  the  souls  of  amorous  cats ; 
In  the  Spring  a  students  fancy  fondly  turns  to  beaver  liats." 

give  rise  to  some  vagaries.  To  me  there  is  no  more  amusing 
sight  than  youth  with  his  first  "plug"  hat.  You  know  that  it  is  the 
lad's  first  by  the  general  atmosphere  of  his  actions. 

At  the  start  every  wearer  resolves  to  act  as  if  he  came  into 
the  world,  like  Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  fully  armed  with 
this  indespensable  article.  Yet  his  attempts  to  appear  at  ease 
are  as  vain  as  the  tipsy  maudlin's  to  convince  you  of  his  sobrie- 
ty. The  hat's  periodic  and  triumphant  appearance  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  studied  unnaturalness  of  its  posture,  the  difficult  choice 
of  a  conspicuous  place  to  deposit  it,  all  mark  the  possessor  a  nov- 
ice. In  a  crowd  his  anxiety,  lest  some  one  brush  against  it  or 
sit  upon  it,  is  well  nigh  gallinaceous.  The  handkerchief  is  con- 
tinually diverted  from  its  normal  sphere  to  polish  the  hat's  ebon 
circumference.  Careless  before  of  the  skies,  a  speck  in  the  heav- 
en's is  his  terror,  a  sudden  shower  his  ruin,  unless  he  can  borrow 
an  umbrella  or  hat. 

From  long  observation  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
general  thoughts  in  the  juvenile  mind  on  this  subject  of  beavers. 
First,  how  to  obtain  the  coveted  luxury.  Sometimes  you  can 
find  one.  This  is  rare.  More  frequently  inherit  one.  Often  it 
is  the  gift  of  doting  sisters  or  spinster  aunts,  who  think  a  beaver 
looks  well  on  the  hat  stand,  and  terrifies  burglars.  The  second 
sensation,  as  the  satisfied  owner  oft  surveys  himself  in  the  glass, 
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is ;  "How  becoming  !"  Else  what  would  induce  so  many  youths, 
at  times  sensible,  to  carry  this  torturous  and  unbecoming  figure- 
head ?  Callow  collegians,  like  ostriches,  seem  to  feel  if  they  have 
the  head  well  covered,  never  mind  the  body.  This  principle  is 
certainly  economical,  and  approaches  Arcadian  simplicity,  where 
a  sweet-william  behind  the  ear  and  a  pair  of  slippers  only,  con- 
stituted a  full  dress  toilet. 

]STow  look  with  me  at  a  wearer  of  the  shuffled  coils  of  the 
silk  worm.  A  coat  scant  of  sleeve  with  an  accumulation  of  glazed 
dandruff  about  the  neck,  a  flannel  shirt  of  dusky  grain,  a  paper 
collar  thrice  reversed,  pants  terminating  in  a  fringe  midway  be- 
tween knee  and  ancle,  a  suit  for  divorce  instituted  between  sole 
and  upper  of  boot,  and  to  cap  this  creature,  an  upright  tiara  black 
and  glossy  as  a  Sultana's  tresses,  guarded  as  zealously  as  his  vir- 
tue. "What  a  head !"  as  the  tadpole  exclaimed  when  he  saw 
himself  at  length  in  the  mirror. 

Sophomore,  dost  thou  recognize  the  picture  ?  Can  Horace's, 
a  Roman  writer's,  fabulous  mongrel  of  fur,  fire,  feather  and  female 
beauty  compare  in  piebaldness  with  the  above  reality  ?  But  my 
friends  say,  "Mr.  Babcock,  when  in  college  you  never  had  a  bea- 
ver; this  is  sour  grapes."  It  maybe;  I  failed  to  obtain  a  scholar- 
ship, and  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  forego  the  luxuries  of  the 
toilet.  But  we  cannot  fathom  the  fanaticism  of  the  beaver. 
When  Mr.  Isaacs  next  comes  round  with  his  bags  of  cast-off  rai- 
ment and  baskets  of  brilliant  glass  ware  we  will  ask  him. 
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It  was  once  my  fortune  in  a  crowded  prayer  meeting  to  hear 
a  portion  of  Pauls  inspired  philosophy  read  and  expounded  by  a 
youth  who  had  but  lately  entered  upon  a  course  of  preparation  for 
college.  After  the  scripture  was  finished  the  reader  slowly  turn- 
ed his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling  with  a  meditative,  introspective  ex- 
pression and  pausing  a  moment,  as  if  to  settle  his  (intellectual)  feet 
on  the  ground  rock  of  all  human  experience,  he  condescended  to 
state  that  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  our  thoughts  on  such 
great  topics,  his  remarks  and  illustrations  would  be  rather  sug- 
gestive than  otherwise.  As  he  said  this  he  winked  with  all  the 
profundity  of  a  sun-dazzled  owl  reminding  me  at  once  of  the  mot 
regarding  a  High  Chancellor  of  England  that  "no  one  could  be  so 
wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked?  In  justice  to  my  pae)ie  I  must 
add  that  his  remarks  were  suggestive — highly  so ;  but  only  of  his 
own  shallowness  and  the  crudity  of  his  ideas. 

A  knowing  tone — a  tacit;  if  not  an  express,  assumption  that 
"we  are  the  people  and  knowledge  shall  die  with  us"  seems  the 
growing  characteristic  of  the  days  of  literature.  Novels  writ- 
ten "with  a  purpose,"  social  studies,  criticism,  political  essays, 
even  the  common-place  editorial  topics  of  the  newspapers  reek 
with  this  subtle  dogmatism,  which  boldly  advances  its  own  wis- 
dom, and,  like  the  Dutch  astronomer,  seeks  to  know  facts  only 
that  it  may  reconcile  them  with  its  pet  theory. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  all  this  comes  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler  with 
the  simple  story  of  his  boyish  "Vagabond  Adventures,"  seeking 
none  but  sympathising  readers,  with  no  affectation  of  art,  leaving 
no  room  for  a  rival  in  the  field  of  life  which  he  pictures,  and  yet 
without  a  trace  of  such  self  satisfied  goodyism  as  we  might  ex- 
pect in  one  who  could  rise  as  he  has  done,  he  leaves  us  to  do  our 
own  philosophizing  and  only  adds  the  smallest  of  ex  post  facto 
morals  as  he  closes  his  little  story.  Running  away  from  home 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  begins  life  on  a  capital  of  five  cents.  Af- 
ter a  year's  experience  as  cabin  boy  on  Lake  Erie  steamers,  he 
turns  his  talent  for  clog -dancing  to  account,  and  makes  his  debut 
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as  a  negro  minstrel.  For  three  years  he  pursues  his  profession 
with  great  success,  and  then  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  enters  on  a  course  of  study  at  a  Catholic  College. 
This  finished,  a  brief  clerk-ship  in  the  Toledo  post  office  places 
him  in  a  condition  of  comparative  opulence,  and  resigning  his  of- 
fice (none  but  moral  heroes  resign  now-a-days)  he  starts  at  once 
as  a  gentleman  of  leisure  on  a  course  of  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope, with  such  unlimited  credit  as  only  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  one  dollars  in  greenbacks  can  command. 
This  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Keeler's  story  and  he  tells  it  plainly,  pleas- 
antly, wittily.  He  assumes  no  airs  of  wisdom  but  is  fully  as  wise 
as  he  looks.  His  stories  gain  additional  force  from  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  use  .them  to  point  a  moral  whose  principle  is  made 
plain  enough  by  the  simple   recital. 

Our  vagabond  starts  with  the  assertion  that  as  a  general 
principal  it  is  better  for  a  boy  not  to  run  away  from  home,  but  then 
hi  s  happy  adventures,  light  hearted  trust  in  fortune  and  the  uni- 
versal favor  which  that  fickle  goddess  accords  him  in  his  boy- 
hood's wanderings,  go  far  towards  disproving  the  more  prudent 
but  far  less  romantic  conclusion  of  his  maturer  years.  There  is 
only  one  thing  in  the  book  that  would  deter  a  bright  self-reliant 
boy,  impatient  of  the  maternal  apron  string,  from  cutting  loose 
at  the  first  provocation.  Young  Ralph  had  other  capital  than 
the  five  coppers  whose  bestowal  gave  additional  force  to  his  play- 
mate's parting  blessing— capital  which  he  used  with  wonderful  a- 
cuteness  and  in  comparison  with  which  his  money  was  simply  a 
convenience,  and  not,  like  this,  a  necessity.  He  had  a  rare  gen- 
ius forjudging  character  and  harmonizing  with  all  sorts  of  men. 
Many  a  boy  could  wash  dishes,  sell  papers  or  mix  slop  lemonade 
as  well  as  he,  some  perhaps  dance  Juba  or  play  the  banjo  as  well, 
but  not  one  in  ten  thousand,  and  every  one  feels  it  as  he  reads, 
could  go  so  lightly  through  all  the  ground  and  lofty  tumblings  of 
vagabond  life  and  still  keep  in  view  a  high  and  honest  purpose — 
the  ambition  for  a  successful  life.  And  success  to  the  cabin-boy 
meant  more  than  a  captain's  berth  or  conductor's  lantern,  and  the 
juvenile  endman  saw  something  higher  than  the  place  of  mana- 
ger of  a  minstrel  troupe:  His  "professional"  labors  gave  him  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  on  retiring  to  private  life  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  he  afterwards  passed  four  years  at  Kenyon 
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College  and  two  years  at  Heidelberg — "the  former  course  on 
nothing  to  speak  of  and  the  latter  on  eighty  dollars." 

From  this  statement  of  expenses  we  may  conclude1;  that  Mr. 
Keeler  was  not  a  prodigal  and  in  fact  he  may  justly  be  called  the 
apostle  of  small  fortunes.  He  has  reached  that  happy  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  money  which  is  far  better  than  the  mere  faculty  pi 
earning  it.  He  developes  a  philosophy  in  the  regulation  of  his 
expenditures  which  is  as  sound  and  admirable  as  it  is  new .  He 
says  it  is  "better  to  devote  half  of  one's  energies']  in  learning  to 
live  on  a  very  small  income,  than  to  devote  all  one's  energies  in 
struggling  and  waiting  miserably  for  a  very  large  income.  His 
whole  course  of  travel  is  a  practical  example  of  the  success  of  this 
plan  and  the  sound  precept  given  above  is,  as  the  canvasser  would 
say,  worth  to  any  man,  double  the  price  of  the  book. 

One  great  charm  of  these  sketches  is  the  variety  of  humor- 
ous characters  which  the  author  introduces  to  us  paticularly  in 
the  narrative  of  his  life  as  a  minstrel.  He  is  the  first  to  give 
eastern  readers  an  inside  view  of  those  floating  palace  "shows" 
once  so  popular  at  the  west  and  south,  and  among  his  compan- 
ions are  the  names  of  some  who  like  himself  have  risen  to  a  wider 
fame.  He  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  the  society  of  the  famous  Gov. 
Dorr  since  eulogized  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  as  "The  Friend  of  my 
Youth,"  and  relates  many  amusing  stories  of  that  gentleman's  ec- 
centricities. He  graphically  pictures  the  absurd  paces  into  which, 
with  the  help  of  Frank  Lynch,  he  could  lead  a  street  full  of  pedes- 
trians by  the  performance  of  lively  martial  music  on  some  adja- 
cent housetop.  Equally  laughable  is  the  way  in  which  Johnny 
Booker  sold  "the  moral  editor"  of  a  Michigan  country  paper  who 
was  resolved  to  put  down  "itinerant  showmen."  Perhaps  the 
most  unique  and  valuable  suggestion  to  the  impecunious  student 
will  be  found  in  the  discription  of  his  plan  for  acquiring  foreign 
languages  and  securing  cheap  food  and  lodging;  but  for  this  meth- 
od for  "French  before  Breakfast"  we  must  refer  you  to  the  book 
itself. 

Mr.  Ralph  Keeler,  while  admired  by  all  readers  for  his  wit 
and  graphic  drawing  of  character,  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
only  by  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  true  vagabond  tempera- 
ment— those  who  cherish  their  little  private  Bohemias  and  occa- 
sionally slip  away  from  the  prosaic  world  to  enjoy  the  true  flavor 
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of  wild  life.  And  now  to  any  father  who  has  a  "smart"  boy  and 
is  too  mean  or  too  deep  in  prudent  old  fogyism  to  give  him  such 
advantages  as  he  needs  for  forming  and  polishing  his  mind  and 
character  we  say  "keep  this  book  away  from  your  son  or  some 
fine  morning  you  will  find  that  he  has  'lit  out'  with  Ralph  Keeler 
as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend." 


Ths  Ha*[fctoQ:  System. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the  Congregationalist  in  de- 
fense of  the  marking  system.  We  could  wish  it  had  been  writ- 
ten by  some  other  writer  than  the  one  under  whose  name  it  was 
published.  But  when  a  man  prints  his  thoughts  they  are  no  lon- 
ger his  private  property.  If  they  conflict  with  the  ideas  of  oth- 
ers, the  same  right  by  which  they  were  published  permits  a  re- 
ply. It  is  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  character  and  abilities 
of  the  writer  in  question  that  we  essay  an  answer  to  his  publica- 
tion. "Ideas — not  men,"  is  our  motto.  The  subject  is  of  interest 
to  every  student  and  graduate  of  our  College.  Dartmouth  may 
be  inferior  to  some  colleges,  but  "there  are  those  who  love  it." 
There  are  those  who  will  not  see  a  pernicious  system  prosper 
within  its  walls  if  any  effort  of  voice  or  pen  can  prevent  it. 
There  are  many  men,  young  and  old  who  are  opposed  to  the 
"marking  system"  and  especially  to  the  form  of  it  with  which  we 
are  best  acquainted.  A  reply  to  an  article  published  in  its  sup- 
port may  certainly  be  allowed.  We  trust  therefore  that  no  one 
will  attribute  to  us  any  of  that  superfluous  zeal  that  would  "car- 
ry coals  to  Newcastle" — or  skunks  to  Hanover. 

The  writer  gives  four  arguments  in  favor  of  the  marking 
system.  1.  "It  is  substantially  God's  plan."  2.  "It  is  an  apt 
preparation  for  the  scenes  of  coming  life."  3.  "The  bearing  of 
this  system  on  scholarship  is  good."  4.  "Its  moral  influence  is 
on  the  whole  good."  The  writer  leads  off  however  with  a  skill- 
ful petitio  principii,  defining  the  ranking  system  as  "the  determ- 
ining and  indicating  by  some  wise  method  of  each  student's   rel- 
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ative  position  in  his  class."  The  object  of  the  essay  is  to  prove 
the  system  a  wise  one— the  very  point  assumed  at  the  outset. 
Let  us  examine  the  arguments  in  order. 

1.  This  is  a  squelching  argument.  What  further  need  be 
said  if  it  be  established  ?  Why  need  the  writer  go  on  through 
fourthly?  Indeed  we  cannot  help  the  thought  that  the  other 
arguments  might  have  been  more  carefully  put,  had  not  this  one 
been  taken  for  granted.  We  believe  we  have  somewhere  read, 
"My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord."  We  have  been  skeptical  for  years  when- 
ever we  have  seen  the  events  of  human  life  spun  into  a  theory 
of  divme  appointment.  You  can't  most  always  tell.  When 
Johnson  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  the  divines  exclaimed;  It 
is  God's  plan!  Justice  is  his  attribute  ;  Lincoln  was  too  kind- 
hearted;  Providence  kindly  removed  him  that  the  rebels  might 
be  punished."  Well,  in  comes  Andy  with  a  labor  saving  machine 
invented  by  some  Yankee  for  turning  out  rebel  pardons.  The 
clerical  vicegerents  conclude  that  they  are  mistaken— which  isn't 
possible— or  Providence  "missed  a  figure"— which  in  reverence 
they  don't  dare  to  say. 

The  gist  of  the  argument  seems  to  be  as  follows.  Major 
Premise :  Men  differ  in  body  mind  and  soul ;  angels  differ,  trees 
differ,  stars  differ,  or  in  other  words,  have  different  ranks— that 
is,  God  has  made  the  universe  on  the  marking  (ranking)  system. 
Middle  Term  (suppressed).  "Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
said  ye  are  Gods  ?"  Conclusion.  We  will  mark  recitations, 
general  deportment,  attendance  on  public  worship,  nine  times  a 
week,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  average  the  marks,  rank  the  class  by  them, 
and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  A  B  and  C  down  to  X  inclusive, 
are  respectively  better  scholars  and  abler  men  than  their  class- 
mates. The  conclusion  is  less  fully  stated,  but  this  is  what  it 
means,  for  it  approves  our  marking  system. 

2.  We  confess  our  inability  to  see  how  the  succession  of 
general  statements  put  down  under  this  head,  support  the  argu- 
ment. A  single  one  of  them  seems  to  us  enough  to  destroy  it. 
''The  spinal  column  is  not  strengthened  by  leading  strings."  But 
if  the  argument  is  sound  why  do  not  those  who  must  be  most 
benefited  by  the  system  succeed  best  in  life  ?  What  becomes  of 
all  the  class  leaders  and  men  who  rank  nearest  to  them?    These 
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questions  assume  nothing  that  is  not  generally  admitted.  We 
fear  the  answer  must  be  :  Because  by  the  abnormal  development 
of  a  few  faculties  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  others  more 
practical  and  general,  they  are  wholly  imfitted  for  the  scenes  of 
life,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 

3.  This  may  be  true  ;  still  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  it. 
Whenever  a  man  under  this  system  becomes  a  good  scholar,  we 
think  the  cause  is  found  elsewhere.  It  gives  incitements  to  be 
sure,  but  incitements  to  such  a  method  of  study  as  will  never 
make  a  thorough  scholar.  Every  Prof,  has  a  certain  run  of  ques- 
tions, and  a  student  soon  learns  them.  In  preparing  his  lesson 
he  will  only  look  out  a  few  things  that  he  knows  will  be  called 
for.  The  mind  is  thus  confined  to  a  narrow  scope,  and  must  be- 
come dwarfed.  Four  out  of  every  five  inevitably  "study  for 
marks  and  cram  for  recitation."  The  system  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement for  anything  else.  Such  a  result  therefore  does  not 
spring  from  any  abuse  of  the  system  but  is  its  normal  effect.  The 
writer  in  the  Congregationalist  admits  that  there  is  something 
in  this  "but,"  says  he,  "a  crammed  frame  *  *  #  *  is  better 
than  one  smitten  with  marasmus" — again  begging  the  question 
since  neither  alternative  is  necessary.  There  is,  however,  one 
loophole  through  which  one  can  crawl  and  still  hold  on  to  this 
argument.  The  marking  system  sometimes  makes  men  good 
scholars  by  showing  how  not  to  do  it,  filling  them  with  disgust 
and  driving  them  to  some  proper  method  of  study.  Of  the  par- 
ticular motives  the  system  presents  we  will  speak  in  noticing  the 
the  next  argument.  In  regard  to  that  "lower  deep"  which  the 
man  who  drives  his  class  "may  be  made  to  fear"  we  need  only 
say,  there  is  but  one  lower,  and  that  is  found  at  the  other  end  ot 
the  class.     "Les  extremes  se  touchent." 

4.  The  writer  considers  it  an  important  point.  He  admits 
that  a  purely  selfish  ambition,  envy,  jealousy,  bitterness  and 
wrath  may  be  excited  by  the  marking  system,  but  acids,  ".though 
a  possibility  they  are  far  from  being  a  necessity."  Why  does  he 
say  a  possibility,  when  the  feelings  referred  to  are  actual  facts? 
constantly  within  his  ken  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  theorizing  ?  Theo- 
ry should  not  ignore  facts,  but  be  based  upon  them — unless  one 
goes  on  the  basis  of  Talleyrand :  "If  the  facts  do  not  agree  with 
my  theory,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."     These  facts  cannot 
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be  denied.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  one  who  attempts'fto 
defend  the  system  that  causes  them,  to  take  cognizance  'of  them, 
show  that  they  are  not  necessary  results  and  show  to  what  they 
are  due,  or  show  that  advantages  arise  from  the  same  cause  which 
overbalance  them.  But  dodging  this  point  by  the  word  possi- 
bility, he  finds  himself  on  thin  ice  and  skates  fast  to  the  conclu- 
sion. So  far  as  we  know,  these  "unholy  affections"  always  exist 
in  connection  with  the  ranking  system.  Till  the  contrary  is  pro- 
ven we  must  conclude  that  they  are  necessary  results  of  it.  The 
higher  motives — the  love  of  approbation  and  of  achievement  are 
merged  in  vanity  and  the  other  "lower  motives" — "the  dread  of 
suffering  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment."  The  fault  of  the  system, 
morally,  is  that  it  appeals  almost  wholly  to  these  two  last  named 
motives.  To  carry  his  reasoning  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  the 
writer  should  have  advocated  the  use  of  thumb-screws  and 
whipping-posts.  True  the  "lower  motives"  were  made  by  God  ; 
but  he  made  them  for  children,  not  men.  Their  use  is  gone  when 
reason  comes  on  the  stage  except  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  body.  Even  here  they  are  usually  instinctive  prin- 
ciples of  action  and  never  should  take  the  place  of  a  higher  mo- 
tive. More  than  half  the  trouble  in  the  world  is  caused  by  con- 
founding this  distinction.  We  protest  again  against  the  applica- 
tion of  such  motives  to  young  men  who  have  reason  and  self- 
respect. 

•'The  fear  of  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  haud  the  wretch  in  order, 
But  when  ye  feel  your  honor  grip ; 

Let  ay  that  be  your  border." 

An  additional  argument  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  success  of 
the  system  and  its  superiority  over  the  old  *'.  e.  the  one  in  use  here 
for  thirty  years.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  language  used, 
that  previous  to  1834,  the  present  system  in  some  shape  was  in 
vogue  here.  "Seven  years  ago  a  change  was  effected."  And 
eight  years  ago  the  present  Prases  was  inaugurated.  He  grad- 
uated in  1830.  Putting  this  and  that  together,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
systems  in  operation  is  mainly  second-hand  and  not  the  result  of 
his  own  observation.     As  to  the  present  time   his   position   pre- 
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vents  his  seeing  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  which  are  so 
clear  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  not  denied  that 
there  is  "generous  mutual  appreciation"  and  "beautiful  brother- 
hood" among  scholars  of  high  rank  in  some  cases.  It  is  because 
of  mutual  independence  and  self-respect.  It  is  because  even  the 
marking  system  cannot  wholly  eradicate  the  Gentleman  where 
the  latter  has  its  root  in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  being. 

After  freshman  fall  not  one  in  ten  has  the  idea  that  the  marks 
given  out  are  any  particular  index  of  scholarship  or  ability.    It  is 
more  than  curious  how  the  marks  go.     A  student  feeling  poorly, 
studies  but  little  for  a  term.     He  receives  a  fair  mark.  He  thinks 
be  will  try  next  term.     He  tries.     His  mark  falls  from  10  to  60 
points.    Disgusted  and  angry  he  neglects  his  lessons,  fizzles, 
flunks,  and  lo!  up  he  shoots  to  the  top  of  his  class.    Encouraged 
again  he  "goes  in"  with  might  and  main,  makes  perfect  recita- 
tions and  (according  to  his  mark)  brings  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap.    Why  without  any  diminution  of  effort  or  want  of  success 
in  reciting  so  far  as  he  or  his  class  can  tell,  does   a  man  fall  40 
points  in  a  term,  while  there  is  no  general  fall  of  the  class  ?  Why 
should  not  a  man's  recitations  have   some   apparent  connection 
with  his  rank?     Our  Professors  are  honest  and  able,  therefore 
we  cannot  tell.    Perhaps  God  knows  why  these  things  are  so  ;  if 
he  does,  His  Omniscience  need  never  be  questioned. 

The  article  we  have  reviewed  wholly  ignores  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  our  marking  system  which  causes  more  complaint  than 
all  else.  We  believe  it  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  Daktmouth 
before  We  mean  the  sending  to  our  homes  of  statements  ot 
our  scholarship  pretending  to  be  based  on  our  recitations  when 
they  are  "no  such  thing."  Falsehoods  may  be  spoken  and  ior- 
aotten.  But  when  they  are  printedin  blank,  filled  out  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Faculty,  they  are  remembered. 
We  tenderly  exhort  the  authorities  to  have  the  "Laws  so  amend- 
ed as  to  "give  the  devil  his  due,"  and  we  also  record  our  firm  and 
unshaken  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  "Honesty  is  the 
best  policy." 
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Iditxwtial  Bates. 

A  year  has  come  and  gone  since  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  pa- 
rental care  of  the  'Dartmouth"  and  fathered  the  ideas  and  theories 
promulgated  therein.  How  many  have  accepted  and  swallowed  those 
theories  and  ideas,  or  how  many  have  discarded  them  as  worthless  and 
as  trash  we  care  not,  since  we  have  had  our  say  and  said  it.  We  have 
assumed  not  the  poet's  license,  for  that  consists  in  brainless  endeavors, 
but  that  freedom  to  publish  what  we  please,  provided  it  be  original 
and  replete  with  thought.  We  have  tried  an  experiment  or  two,  and  found 
among  other  things  that  liberal  ideas  will  live  even  in  the  organ  of  an 
orthodox  College.  Exceptions  have  been  taken,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
please  everybody  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  good  maxim  to  live  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  such  a  community  as  ours.  We  need  some  one, 
or  something  to  arouse  us,  even  if  it  be  so  diminutive  as  a  college  peri- 
odical. 

In  composing  our  last  editorial,  we  do  not  propose  to  write  an  obit- 
uary of  the  "Mag."  and  enclose  it  with  two  dirty  bars  in  token  of  our 
grief.  Not  even  if  we  were  possessed  of  poetical  fancy,  would  we  write 
an  ode  to  its  memory.  We  are  not  so  egotistical  as  to  presume  its  de- 
mise at  our  departure,  for  we  know  full  well  that  those  to  whom  we 
are  about  to  consign  it  will  sustain  and  foster  it  and  will  render  it, what 
it  is,  emblematical  of  our  College.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  write  a  vale- 
dictory lest  we  may  seem  to  infringe  upon  that  province  which  has 
providentially  been  left  to  another,  but  let  us  simply  express  our  inter- 
est in  its  future  welfare. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  little  Hanoverian  world  has  been  moving  on, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  We  are  aware  of 
this,  from  the  fact  that  theses  innumerable  have  been  urged  upon  us  on 
every  subject  from  the  great  item  of  Commencement  down  to  the  latest 
babe.  We  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  presume  they  will 
"keep."  Therefore  let  no  one  be  disappointed,  if  his  production  is  not 
published.  This  I  understand  is  something  new,  but  a  most  happy  cir- 
cumstance for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  your  editor  is  not  given  to 
originality;  and  secondly,  it  shows  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
Magazine. 


The  Mqis  for  the  summer  term  is  before  us,  looking  tidy  and  neat. 
We  are  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in  one  respect,  and  thqfk  is  in  dis- 
carding, in  a  measuro,  that  mock-programmic  element  whi&i  has  been 
so  extensively  ^employed  hitherto. 
Vol.  V. — Bi3. 
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The  usual  "sing-out"  was  held  in  the  Chapel,  Tuesday  evening, 
June  13th.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  President  Smith,  and  on 
the  whole,  were  rather  solemn.  The  galleries  were  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  the  town.  Although  this  is  considered,  by  some,  a  superfluous 
custom,  yet  we  hope  for  custom's  sake,  at  least,  that  it  may  long  be  con- 
tinued. 


We  are  indebted  to  -the  Yale.  Courant  for  the  following: — "The  at- 
tendance at  President  Smith's  address  in  the  Center  Church  was  dis- 
gracefully small — about  300— but  very  select.  The  subject  of  the  ad- 
dress was,  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power,  viz :  holiness,  syr  p  a ;'  y,  doctrine, 
thought,  and  appropriat  3  was  only  one  drawback  to  the 

complete  enjoyment  of  the  lecture — one  had  tc  think  a  little  to  keep 
track  of  it.    It  was  very  clear  in  thought,  and  p  cone  d  full  of  aprc 
quotations,  proverbs,  anecdotes  and.  happy  epigrammatic  points.' 


As  we  were  entering  one  of  our  popular  cafes  the  other  day,  we 
were  accosted  by  two  members  of  the  Junior  class,  who  in  lugubrious 
tones  began  to  declaim  ii  justice  of  the  Faculty  in  saddling 

upon  them  three  recite  iring  the  coming  year.    We  suppose  it  to 

be  a  wise  plan,  nevertheless,  we  ugly  in  favor  of  ease   and   dig- 

nity.   We  console  them,  howeve  language  of  a  Prof,  who  re- 

marked that  "the  system  would  not  get  into  good  running  order  before 


The  Senior  class  has  at  length  taken  its  departure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  remain  by  the  decree  of  the 
Faculty,  and  your  humble  servant,  who  is  compelled  to  feed  the  greedy 
press  "with  the  silvery  sayings  of  his  golden  pen,"  and  are  now  being 
looked  upon  by  fond  mammas  and  inamoratas  as  the  pride  of  their  na- 
tive heath.  The  12th  and  13th  were  devoted  to  the  examinations.  Of 
their  merits  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak,  being  an  interested  party  and  on 
the  other  side  policy  foroids,  but  I  will  simply  add,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  the  earth  was  geologically  described  in  ail  its  native  purity 
and  (our)  simplicity. 


During  the  past  few  weeks,  in  closing  up    our  business  connected 
with  the  Daetj  "  ve  received  a  number  of  letters  from  Alum- 

ni, complimentary  to  the  str  lagazine  has  taken  the  past  year. 

We  are  thankful  to  be  assured  of  success,  and  to  know  that  we  have 
kept  up  the  dej  those   out  of   College. 

With  the  plan  by  the  class  of   '72,  who  take  charge  with  the 

next  number,  "         son  to  believe  that  the    m  inted 

the  past  year  will  not  only  be  equalled  but  excelled.  Pub.  Com. 
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Decoration  Day,  with  us,  was  not  observed.  Whether  it  was  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  Hanover  were  not  patri  the  late  war 
or  had  the  good  -  whet'  .  it  was 
for  lack  of  enterprise, or  all  com  stition 
was  couched  in  due  form  and  sent  5  in  consequence 
of  the  inaction  before  alluded  to,  wisely  consented  to  permit  us  to  ob- 
serve the  match  game  of  ball  between  the  .  '  and  '"'Tuft  B. 
B.  C.  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  gar 
o'clock  and  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  one  ev  "  on  our  campus. 
Although  our  sympathies  were  mt:  :                        ted  on  the  side  of  the 


latter,  we  could  n 

ot  0 

at 

rejoice  at                lit.     V 

7: 

have 

not  room  to 

speak  of  it  in  detail  and  so  simply  append  the  score. 

Tufts. 

0. 

B. 

lb.  p.o 

.  A. 

:moutb.s, 

0. 

R.  lb.  P.O.  t. 

Stetson,  c, 

5 

0 

1    9 

1 

Burnham,  2d  b., 

2 

3    4    3    0 

Tufts  2d  b., 

3 

1 

2    3 

1 

Home,  3d  b., 

1 

S    5    3    1 

Harris, "...  f., 

1 

2 

1    6 

0 

bcher,  s.  s., 

6 

1112 

Knowlton,  s.  s., 

2 

2 

1    2 

1 

Merrill,  1.  f., 

3    4    3    0 

Knight,  c,  f., 

3 

1 

0   : 

I 

Abbott,  r.  f., 

4 

12    0    0 

Conklin,  3d  b., 

3 

i 

0  0 

0 

Bartlett,  c.  f. 

3 

2    2     10 

E.  White,  1st  b., 

2 

1 

3    6 

0 

Underhiil,  c, 

2 

3    2  12    2 

L.  White,  r.  f., 

3 

l 

0     [) 

0 

Adams,  1st  b., 

2 

O        Q        r,    .    i- 
<u       O       *a       \J 

Dunham,  p., 

5 

0 

0    0 

1 

Farmer,  -p.. 

■- 

112     1 

Total, 

27 

9 

3  27 

5 

Total, 

i 

11  : 

..     27    5 

Innings, 

, 

12    3 

4 

5 

9     9 

Tufts, 

.14    0 

0 

0—  y 

Dartmouth, 

. 

. 

2     1    4 

3 

0 

0 

■.—20 

RUNS   EARNED. 

Innings, 

, 

, 

. 

12    3 

4 

■i 

.' 

3     ' 

Tufts,      . 

.000 

0 

0 

.    0 —  2 

Dartmouth, 

1    1    4 

2 

0 

0 

4—1 : 

Umpire,  Mr.  John  Herbert,  Dartmouth  '71.     Scorers,  Messrs,  Mc- 
Allister and  Daua.    Time  of  game,  1  hour,  50  minutes. 


The  Editors  of  the  Magazine  for  the  present  year,  most  heartily  re- 
turn thanks  to  the  many  Alumni  who  have  evinced  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Magazine  by  furnishing  them  with  contributions  of  val- 
uable information  to  the  memoranda  and  other  departments.  Most 
especially  they  would  recognize  their  obligations  to  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn 
and  Mr.  Howard  E.  Hill,  Asst.  Editor  of  N.  II.  Patriot.  May  our  suc- 
cessors have  no  less  convincing  proofs  of  their  continued  interest. 


A  Scholarship  of  $1000  has  recently  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Josephine 
M.  Ellis,  of  Milford,  N.  H.,  to  bear  the  name  of  her  deceased  husband, 
the  Bev.  John  M.  Ellis,  of  the  class  of  1822.  Mr.  Ellis  was  for  a  time  a 
Financial  Agent  of  Dartmouth  College. 
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Statistics  of  the  Graduating  Class,  Scientific  Department,  Dart- 
mouth College,  1871.  Number  of  members  at  entering,  23 ;  gained  by- 
entries  in  advance,  5;  whole  number  connected  with  the  class,  28;  left, 
17 ;  at  present,  11. 

Residences.— N.  H.,  3;  Maine,  2;  Vt.,  2;  1ST.  Y.,  2;  Mass.,  1;  Ohio,  1. 

Age  at  Graduation. — Oldest,  24  years,  11  months  and  6  days ;  young- 
est, 20  years,  1  month  and  20  days ;  average,  22  years,  7  months  and  17 
days. 

Height. — Tallest,  6  feet  1  inch ;  shortest,  5  feet  6  1-2  inches ;  aver- 
age, 5  feet  9  1-2  inches. 

Weight. — Heaviest,  167  lbs. ;  lightest,  125  lbs. ;  average,  147  lbs. 

Keligious  Preferences. — Congregational,  7;  Episcopal,  Presbyterian > 
Catholic,  Unitarian,  1  each. 

Political  Preferences. — Republican,  8 ;  Democratic,  3. 

Intended  Occupations. — Engineering,  7 ;  Manufacturing,  1 ;  Law,  1 ; 
undecided,  2. 

Favorite  Studies. — Physics,  4 ;  Mathematics,  2 ;  Modern  Languages, 
2 ;  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  1  each. 

Beard. — Moustache,  5 ;  chinners,  2 ;  siders,  1 ;  fuzz,  1 ;  variable,  1. 

Personal  Habits. — 3  use  liquors ;  2  smoke ;  7  play  cards ;  7  beats ;  1 
seed. 

Subjects  of  Discipline. — On  probation,  2. 

Estimated  College  Expenses. — Highest,  $4500;  lowest,  $1000;  aver- 
age, $1945,00. 

Matrimonial  Prospects. — Unanimously  poor. 

Miscellaneous. — In  favor  of  an  elective  system  of  studies,  1 ;  against, 
9 ;  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  2 ;  against,  9 ;  in  favor  of 
Free  Trade,  6 ;  against,  5. 


Appointments  foe  Commencement. — (The  several  Classes  alpha- 
cally  arranged  :) 

1.  English  Oeation,  with  the  Valedictoey  Addeesses.    Rewards 

of  True  Scholarship. 

WILLIAM  SWAN  DANA,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

2.  Salutatoey  Oeation,  in  Latin. 

WILLIAM  WILLARD  FLINT,  Concord. 

3.  Philosophical^Oeation.    Bacon  in  Retirement. 

MEL  YIN  OHIO  ADAMS,  Ashburnham,  Ms. 

4.  Philosophical  Oeation.    Practical  Influence  of  the  Positive  Phi- 

losophy. 

WALTER  MATTHEW  PARKER,  Manchester. 

5.  Philosophical   Oeation.    Legal  and  Moral  Right. 

WARREN  UPHAM,  Amherst. 

6.  If  English  Oeation.    The  Literature  of  Active  Life. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  BARTLETT,  Peoria,  111. 
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17. 


English   Oration.      Obligations   of  our  Country  to  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

CHAELES  HENEY  CONANT,  Littleton,  Ms. 
English  Oration.    Influence  of  Custom  on  our  Moral  Judgments. 
WILLIAM  OLIVEE  HAZEN,  Sholapore,  India. 
English  Oration.    Uses  of  high  Culture  in  Eetiremant. 

JOHN  HEEBEET,  Eumney. 
English  Oration.    The  Future  of  Church  Establishments. 

CHAELES  NELSON  FLANDEBS,  Haverhill. 
English  Oration.    Mental  and  Moral  Pauperism. 

WILLIAM  BYEON  OBCUTT,  Concord,  Ms. 
English  Oration.    The  Eloquence  of  Fanaticism. 

ALBEET  EUSSELL  SAVAGE,  Lancaster. 
English  Oration.    The  Lesson  taught  by  Prussia's  Yictories. 

CHAELES  ALBEET  SAVAGE,  Stowe,  Vt. 
English  Oration.    Satire  as  an  Agent  of  Eeform. 

HAEEY  HALE  SCOTT,  Salem. 
Political  Disputation.    Is  Universal  Suffrage  conducive  to  Wise 
Legislation? 

JOSEPH  MEE,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
ALBEET  HEZEKIAH  POETEE,  Thetford,  Vt. 
Philosophical    Disputation.       Is  Buckle's  Theory  of  History 
preferable  to  Carlyle's  ? 

CHAELES  FEANCIS  EICHAEDSON,  New  Marlboro',  Ms. 
WALTEE  MELVIN  WEIGHT,  Hanover. 
Ethical  Disputation.    May  Self-Culture  be  properly  an  End  ? 

HENEY  ASA  FOLSOM,  Hanover. 
HENEY  DAVIS  WYATT,  Campton. 
Dissertation.    Arbitration  and  the  Sword. 

EDWAED  CAELTON  ATWOOD,  Westford,  Ms, 
A  Poem.     (Same  rank  as  a  Dissertation.) 

MAEVIN  DAVIS  BISBEE,  Springfield,  Vt 
Dissertation.     Communism  in  France. 

EBEN  BEEWEE,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Dissertation.    Self  Eenunciation. 

VALOEOUS  LANG,  Conway. 
Dissertation.    Injustice  of  Historians  to  Defeated  Parties. 

MAETIN  WOODMAN  HOYT,  Northwood, 
Dissertation.    Defects  of  International  Law. 

JAMES  HENEY  McCLINTOCK,  Hillsborough, 
Dissertation.    Mirabeau  as  Statesman  and  Orator. 

FEANK  EDGAE  THOMPSON,  Dover. 


On  the   10th  of  June  the  "Mascomas"  played  our  boys  a  practice 
game,  resulting  in  our  favor  by  a  score  of  34  to  4. 
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Prizes.  The  "Grimes  Prizes"  for  excellence  in  English  Composi- 
tion, offered  to  members  of  '  fol- 
lows: The  first  to  Eben  Brewer  We  fie  I,  N.  Y.;  fl  i  I  to  C.  F. 
Kichardson,  New  Marlboro',  1  .':.  yf  be  says  '  ,.  iiakes- 
peare's  Dramatic  Sn;;  -  :  >rii  ; 

The  "Lockwood  Prizes,"  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for 
excellence  in  English  Composition  have  bee  ows:  The 

first  to  Win.  A.  Holman,  Deering,  N.  H.;  Subject,  '  C  ,  ete  Science." 
Second  to  Ealph  Talbot, ..  .  :,  Subject,  "The  Struggle  between 

the  Teutonic  and  Latin  races.5' 

The  "Grimes  Prize"  for  "General  Improvement"  has  been  awarded 
to  Walter  M.  Parker,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


E.  G.  Leach,  '71,  for  two  seasons  past,  Clerk  of  the  Crawford  House, 
White  Mountains,  lias  made  an  engagem  aming  season  as  Clerk 

of  the  Memphremagog  House,  Newport,    ,  ned  his  Class 

Day  appointment  as  Prophet,  L.  W.  Holmes  has' been  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  who  will  doubtless  give  us  a  brilliant  future. 


Clippings. — The  oldest  specimen  of  sheet  music ;  a  baby  in  bed. 

Because  the  Juniors  in  their  botanical  st  ze  attained  to  a 

considerable  knowledge  of  the  bud,  it  io€  they  are 

Buddhists. 

An  enthusiastic  Freshman  says  he  has  read  many  detached  sayings 
from  Ibid,  and  admires  him  very  much  as  a  writer. 

A  Soph,  translated  "Nahm  er  die  Geige,u  id  spielte  ell  auf"  "He  took 
the  fiddle  and  played  hell  out  of  it." 

The  Sophomores  of  Vassar  College  have  been  hazing  the  Freshmen. 
They  have  to  come  down  with  cigarettes  and  lemonade  or  be  put  to  bed. 

This  is  re-freshing,  as  a  '73  man  said,  when  informed  by  the  regis- 
trar in  June  last  that  he  had  failed  in  his  examinations. 

The  "University  of  Michigan  has  decided  that,  in  the  future,  students 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  provided  they  show  a  diploma 
from  a  first-  class  preparatory  school. 

Of  the  275  colleges  in  the  United  States  there  are  only  sixteen  that 
have  libraries  exceeding  20,000  volumes. 

A  student  in  a  Western  college  is  so  addicted  to  tardiness  that  he 
is  known  as  "the  late  Mr.  Tompkins." 

A  Senior  at  Michigan  University  in  answer  to  a  professor's  question 
the  other  day,  cooly  answered :  "I  don't  understand  that  myself" 

A  Cornell  Sophomore  translates  "Sophocle  paraissant  en  habit  de 
deuil,"  "Sophocles  appearing  dressed  like  the  devil." 

"Now,  gentlemen,  how  much  am  I  offered  for  this  beautiful  Madon- 
na ?"  said  a  New  Haven  auctioneer,  when  he  offered  for  sale  a  statuette 
of  the  "Greek  Slave." 
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The  Chronicle  states  that  the  Seniors  of  Michigan  University  are 
doing  well.  One  of  them,  with  his  wife  and  oldest  boy,  was  recently  in 
the  logic  class. 

At  Michigan,  a  professor  defined  "A  dead  beat  escapement"  by  re- 
ferring to  the  case  of  a  Junior  who  left;  the  class  after  having  answered 
to  his  name. 

An  Ohio  paper,  in  announcing  the  death  of  a  ycung  man,  touching- 
ly  says :  "He  was  estimable,  pious,  and  a  true  christian,  and  was  by  far 
the  best  base  ball  short-stop  ever  in  these  regions." 

Amherst  debating  societies  are  getting  up  quite  a  reputation  for  re- 
markable questions;  the  latest  is  the  following :  When  Adam  and  Eve 
partook  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  did  they  study  the  higher  branches  ? 

Bev.  Dr.  Harris  lias  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Bowdoin  College, 
jlnd  accepted  the  TTew  Haven  professorship.  Ex-Governor  Chamber- 
lain will  -  position  made  vacant  oj  Dr.  Harris. 

A  facetious  Sc  s,  who  has  been  "reading  up"  faithfully  on 

his  prize  composition,  says  it  should  be  in  the  subjunctive   mood,  since 
it  "e::;  t  of  another." 

Mr.  Poston,  of  the  Freshman  class,  Dartmouth  College,  has  just  en- 
tered the  class  of  '73,  without  conditions. — Courant. 

A  contributor  to  the  Yale  Courant  gives  the  following  figures  as  to 
the  amount  of  fc  at  Vassar  College :  two  barrels  of 

flour,  five  c  boes,  one  barrel  of  coffee,  one  barrel  of  soup, 

pp-o  hundred  sixty  pounds  of  poultry,  one  hundred  and  eighty 

pounds  of  roast  beef,  two  hundred  quarts  of  milk,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty quarts  of  ice-cream,  and  eight  hundred  eggs.  Let's  hear  from  Tilden ! 


Kice  '06.  Asaph  Fdce,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  class  of 
1806,  died  at  Lewiston,  II.,  April  27,  aged  95. 

Hoyt,  '38.  Peter  L.  Hoyt,  M.  D.,  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  class 
of  1838,  died  at  Wentworth,  June  4,  aged  59.  lie  was  regarded  as  an 
at  and  reliable  practitioner. 

Aiken*.  Charles  A'.  Aiken,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin 
at  Dartmouth  College,  has  accepted  the  newly  created  chair  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  I.  pologetics  at  Princeton,  1ST.  J. 

No  yes,  '57.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Noyes,  class  of  '57,  is  likely  to  be  the 
i can  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  lost  a  leg  in  the  late 
war,  bur.  one  leg  or  no  leg,  is  considered  an  able  man.  He  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession. 
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Kogees,  '66.  The  Congregational  Church  and  society  of  Claremont, 
have  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  L.  Eogers,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ior class,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  become  their  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  $1350.  The  society  will  expend  during  the  coming  summer 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  dollars  in  repairing  their  edifice. 

Cogswell,  '63.  Thomas  Cogswell  of  Gilmanton,  has  been  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  the  Governor  and 
Council. 

Elliot,  '64.  Daniel  M.  Elliot,  M.  D.,  class  of  '64,  has  located  in  the 
new  town  created  by  our  General  Court  last-  summer,  Harrisville.  He 
will  practice  his  profession  there. 

KnowltojST,  '23.  Hon.  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  class  of  '23,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  died  June  11th,  at  his  residence 
in  Worcester. 

Pike,  '70.  John  E,  Pike  of  Kollinsford,  class  of  '70,  is  Principal  of 
the  High  School  at  Eochester. 

Fuller,  '69.  Myron  H.  Fuller,  class  '69,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
this  last  spring.  He  has  recently  married  Miss  Emma  Heaton  of  Steu- 
bensville,  Ohio  and  is  now  practising  his  profession  in  Wyandotte,  Kan- 
sas. 

Locke,  '70.  E.  O.  Locke,  class  of  '70,  was  appointed  Assistant  State 
Attorney  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  during  the  illness  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Hatch,  '69.  John  E.  Hatch,  class  of  '69,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
May  25th. 

Tenney,  '35.  Rev.  Charles  Tenney,  for  the  last  twelve  years  Pastor 
of  the  Pavilion  Congregational  Church  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  has  resigned 
his  charge. 

Patterson,  '65.  Eev.  Webster  Patterson,  of  the  Chestnut  St., 
Church,  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  accounts. 

Prescott,  '67.  Samuel  P.  Prescott  is  practising  law  at  Princeton, 
111.,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stipp  &  Prescott. 

Ayers,  '68.  Walter  H.  Ayers,  who  recently  graduated  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork,  is  preaching  in  Bethel,  Me.  He  has 
been  invited  to  settle  there. 

Hundutt,  '49.  Col.  J.  O.  Hundutt,  class  of  '49,  is  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Grand  Eapids  and  Indiana  E.  E. 

Hanks,  '49.  B.  M.  Hanks,  class  of  '49  is  President  of  the  Tioga 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Pray,  '70.  J.  F.  Pray,  '70,  is  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  East 
Douglass,  Mass. 

Bandall,  '70.  A.  J.  Eandall,  '70,  is  teacher  of  Ancient  Languages 
at  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Penn. 

Drew,  '70.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Coos  Republican  of  June  15, 
1871,  for  the  following:  "At  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  4, 1869,  Irving  W.Drew, 
'70,  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  H.  Merrill,  both  of  Colebrook,  N  H.  How 
is  that,  Colonel? 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  SUPERIORITY 


EBEN   BREWER,    '71,    WESTFIELD,   N.    Y. 


Many  minds  have  found  occupation  and  few  have  gained 
celebrity  by  study  and  exposition  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
as  the  highest  which  the  world  has  seen.  Among  his  admirers 
many  have  pronounced  him  guilty  oi  great  errors,  and  there 
are  others  yet  who  deny  him  any  title  to  genius.  Fortunately 
such  opinions  as  the  latter  are  losing  all  hold  on  men  through  the 
prevalence  of  more  understanding  criticism  based  upon  obvious 
truths  and  philosophic  comparison.  In  fact,  the  school  of  criti- 
cism led  by  Coleridge  and  Schlegel  may  be  called  the  philosophic 
in  distinction  from  the  narrow  prejudice  displayed  by  the  earlier 
critics. 

Vol.  V. — bb. 
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In  our  subject  as  stated,  is  implied  an  existing  superiority  in 
the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  arrange  and 
present  some  illustrations  of  his  excellence  and  then  inquire  into 
the  grounds  of  it  and  see  if  we  can  decide  upon  what  foundation 
his  superiority  rests. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  of  all  the  fine  arts  dramatic  poetry 
in  its  excellence  appeals  most  directly  and  successfully  to  the  lof- 
tiest passions  of  the  mind ;  and  this  because  it  not  only  finds  its 
subject  matter  in  these  passions,  the  joys  and  woes,  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  humanity,  but  presents  them  before  the  senses  a  liv- 
ing natural  and  consistent  imitation  of  real  life. 

The  dramatic  poet  achieves  success  by  the  exhibition  of  some 
definite  aim  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  by  the  disposal  of  his 
characters  in  conformity  to  a  plot  which  secures  our  sympathy 
with  the  good  and  our  condemnation  of  the  bad,  by  such  a  choice 
of  sentiments  as  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  those  who 
utter  them,  and  the  circumstances  which  call  them  forth,  and  lastly 
by  so  conducting  the  interest  in  the  play  that  it  should  increase 
until  a  natural  but  not  too  obvious  ending  leaves  us  with  our  cu- 
riosity satisfied,  but  still  under  the  influence  of  our  emotions, 
which  should  not  be  those  of  unmixed  fear  or  terror,  but  rather 
of  sorrow  and  compassion,  and  occasionally  of  joy. 

With  such  an  aim  as  this  before  it,  dramatic  poetry  is  more 
calculated  to  touch  the  feelings  than  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
power.  With  proper  conditions  it  awakens  all  the  aesthetic  fac- 
ulties (for  music  is  sometimes  added  to  the  drama,  as  in  opera,) 
and  makes  its  way  through  their  various  avenues  directly  to  the 
heart.  Of  the  arts  none  other  produces  so  vivid  and  at  the  same 
time  so  lasting  and  real  an  impression,  for  it  unites  in  itself  what- 
ever of  power  the  others  possess.  In  all  ages  it  has  given  a 
pleasing  entertainment  and  instruction  to  men. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  dramatic  poetry,  one  who  excels 
in  this  art  must  be  a  master  of  human  passion  ;  and,  amid  the 
multitude  of  writers,  the  canons  of  excellence  can  only  be  made 
plain  by  a  comparison  of  different  schools  and  different  authors. 

In  common  with  the  other  arts,  dramatic  poetry  falls  into  the 
simple  and  philosophical  division  of  ancient  and  modern,  or 
Classical  and  Romantic,  of  which  the  former  reached  its  highest 
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excellence  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Athenian  Republic,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Elizabethan  period  of  English  Literature. 

We  have  our  first  glimpse  of  dramatic  poetry  in  the  specta- 
cle when  was  recited  in  honor  of  Bacchus  an  ode,  common  in 
subject,  rude  in  design,  and  meagre  in  detail.  Under  the  hand 
of  Aeschylus  the  Greek  drama  was  clothed  with  the  dignity  of 
noble  conceptions,  lofty  characters  and  poetic  diction,  and  raised 
to  its  place  as  an  artistic  component  of  the  solemn  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  young  republic, — the  Dionysia. 

In  the  Prometheus  Bound  we  see  that  simplicity  is  not  incon- 
sistentent  with  grandeur,  intense  interest,  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
We  see  one  of  the  elder  race  of  Gods,  who  has  sought  to  ele- 
vate man  by  the  gift  of  heavenly  fire,  condemned  to  long  ages  of 
suffering  while  chained  to  a  lonely  cliff,  where,  amid  his  tortures, 
he  displays  a  will  unconquerable  even  by  the  all  powerful  Jove. 
His  prophetic  soul  sees  in  the  far  off  future  the  day  of  release, 
and  he  will  make  no  terms  with  injustice, — showing  "how  sublime 
a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong."  The  Agamemnon  and  its 
associate  plays,  the  Choephorae  and  Eumenides,  disclose  the  same 
elements  of  lofty  style,  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure,  and  are 
united  in  developing  the  same  plot.  They  form  the  only  trilogy 
preserved  from  the  works  of  this  author,  and  show  the  form  in 
which  the  drama  as  an  artistic  whole  was  first  presented.  The 
trilogy  was  followed  in  representation  by  a  fourth  drama  of 
comic  or  satirical  vein,  similar  to  the  farce  or  after-piece  of  the 
present  day. 

Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  dawn  of  liberty  shed  a  glory 
on  the  Athenian  state,  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  reflects  the  same 
light  that  animated  the  people.  Schlegel  compares  with  it  the 
early  expression  of  the  plastic  art,  such  as  the  Olympian  Jove  of 
Phidias.  They  embodied  the  same  ideal,  grand,  sometimes  mys- 
tical, always  with  an  element  of  the  supernatural.  The  later  tra- 
gedians refined  upon  their  master;  they  used  familiar  forms; 
their  characters  were  more  human,  less  like  demigods,  their 
situations  more  natural,  their  poetry  more  simple  and  clear. 

Sophocles  added  the  third  actor  in  the  dialogue,  beyond 
which  number  the  Greek  drama  never  went.  In  him  culminated 
the  glory  of  the  classic  drama.  "The  historical  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  Aeschylus  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the 
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invention  of  that  original  master,  so  that  Aeschylus  appears  as 
as  the  rough  designer,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing  successor." 
In  Euripides  it  is  allowed  by  all  critics  that  the  drama  began 
to  decline.  Though  exhibiting  many  beauties  and  often  extreme- 
ly pleasing,  he  is  inclined  to  what  the  critics  of  to-day  would  call 
the  sensational,  situations,  speeches,  catastrophes  contrived  for 
effect.  Yet  he  is  universally  awarded  a  place  beside  the  other 
two,  and  in  the  trio  by  the  united  voice  of  all  the  ages,  is  found 
whatever  is  perfect  and  valuable  as  classic  drama. 

Aristotle  has  given  in  his  treatise  on  poetry  a  philosophic 
enunciation  of  the  principles  which  are  adhered  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Greek  drama.  He  requires  that  there  should  be 
a  "unity  of  action"  or  undivided  attention  to  the  developing  of 
a  single  plot ;  that  we  should  experience  no  delay  in  the  time  of 
the  representation,  or  any  abrupt  or  material  change  in  the  place 
where  the  action  is  located.  These  requirements  constitute  the 
celebrated  "three  Unities,"  and  no  piece  which  violated  them 
could  ever  find  favor  with  a  classical  audience. 

Such  is  a  hasty  view  of  some  of  the  principles  of  the  classic 
drama,  only  pertinent  to  this  essay  from  the  fact  that  many 
critics  declare  that  by  the  rules  of  its  construction  all  drama 
should  be  judged,  to  stand  or  fall  as  a  work  of  art  as  it  adheres 
to  or  departs  from  the  principles  here  found. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  the  modern  drama  we  shall  con- 
fine our  view  to  England,  as  it  is  there  that  it  has  found  its  most 
full  and  characteristic  development. 

Entirely  different  in  nature  from  the  Classic  drama,  the  Ro- 
mantic drama  had  its  origin  in  similar  circumstances,  namely,  in 
popular  entertainments  at  religious  festivals.  What  the  village 
ode  was  to  the  ancient  drama,  th,e  miracle  plays  were  to  the  mod- 
ern, and  their  gradual  change  to  a  secular  form  through  the  Mo- 
ralities or  allegories  to  the  popular  drama,  illustrates  the  same 
law  of  development. 

We  expect  at  the  first  that  the  stage  whose  office  is  but  to 
"hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  will  give  a  far  different  phase  of 
life  from  that  which  it  gave  in  Greece  when  it  is  turned  to  reflect 
the  manners  of  old  England.  The  severe  simplicity  and  conserv- 
ative uniformity  of  the  Greeks  was  changed  for  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  character,  often  eccentrically  developed.    The  time  deman- 
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ded  a  larger  display  of  human  life,  the  thoughts  of  men  were 
wider,  they  had  more  of  a  world  than  the  ancients.  The  rapid 
spread  of  learning,  grand  schemes  of  national  aggrandizement,  a 
brisk  commerce  with  other  nations,  national  prosperity  engender- 
ing luxury,  the  spread  of  courtly  manners  and  munificence,  a 
spirit  of  warlike  adventure,  and  a  fair  share  of  popular  freedom, 
all  combined  to  enlarge  the  ideas  of  men.  The  Englishmen  of 
that  day  were  men  of  broad  humanity  rather  than  of  artistic 
judgment.  If  the  refinements  of  the  Classic  drama  could  have 
been  commended  to  their  intellects  its  simplicity  would  have 
palled  upon  their  taste.  They  demanded  more  passion,  more 
complication  of  plot,  a  quicker  march  of  action,  in  fact  more  in- 
tensity. The  machinery  of  an  exploded  mythology  was  laid 
aside  and  the  sphere  of  human  action  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  the  play  was  proportionately  enlarged.  The  earlier  dramatists 
disregarded  in  their  works  the  principles  which  had  formerly 
governed  the  construction  of  plays,  but  at  the  same  time  give  us 
nothing  so  artistic  and  coherent  that  we  can  say  that  they  embody 
a  distinct  and  consistent  plan  in  themselves.  They  are  remarkable 
for  a  sort  of  vehemence  in  the  action  and  dash  and  daring  of  in- 
novation which  often  takes  the  form  of  mere  caprice. 

It  was  among  men  of  this  class  that  there  arose  on  a  sudden 
one  mightier  than  they ;  one  of  whom  no  preceding  genius  was 
prophetic,  beside  whom  all  cotemporaries  were  dwarfed,  and  to 
whom  no  successor  is  at  all  comparable. 

Shakspeare  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  greatest 
genius  that  the  race  has  produced,  but  with  no  credit  to  himself, 
as  a  man.  His  success  has  been  referred  to  the  power  of  native 
talent  unbalanced  by  any  judgment,  and  unrefined  by  any  taste. 
It  shall  be  our  aim  to  enforce  again  that  juster  view  which  re- 
gards him  as  one  who  has  wrought  out  understandingly  a  great 
task,  and  who  deserves  for  it  the  homage  paid  to  all  true  genius. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  forerunner  of  his  dramatic  excellence 
Shakspeare  had  proved  himself  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  uniting 
great  emotional  power  with  a  passionate  sense  of  beauty,  exuber- 
ant fancy,  and  an  imagination  which  holds  in  its  grasp  a  wealth 
of  natural  imagery  altogether  unequalled.  Add  to  the  poetic  tem- 
perament and  descriptive  power  we  see  developed  in  his  first 
productions,  a  deep  insight  into  character,  (the  growth  of  a 
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natural  penetration,  and  judgment  rendered  acute  by  long  expe- 
rience of  active  life),  a  philosophic  temper  to  reach  the  springs  of 
human  action,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  a  masterly  dramatic 
poet. 

The  poetic  drama  may  be  looked  at  on  two  sides,  first  as  mere 
poetry,  the  out-growth  of  such  powers  as  are  mentioned  above, 
and  second  as  so  exhibiting  human  character  in  all  its  relations 
and  expressions  as  to  draw  from  us  the  acknowledgment  that  it 
is  a  true  imitation  of  nature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  age  had  discarded  the  rules  of  classic 
construction;  Shakspeare  was  as  independent  of  them  as  any 
other,  and  yet  while  his  cotemporaries  at  best  strike  attention  by 
incidental  beauties,  or  secure  respect  for  talent  well  developed  in 
single  directions,  he  is  alone  in  the  strength  and  symmetrical  per- 
fection of  all  his  powers.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  one  who  reads 
Shakspeare  with  no  preconceived  opinions  to  support,  charging 
him  with  lack  of  judgment  or  taste,  and  yet  some  critics,  profes- 
sedly unbiased, but  really  with  the  old  classical  prejudice  at  heart, 
because  he  failed  to  conform  himself  to  their  Procrustean  bed 
have  cried  out  "nothing  if  not  classical"  and  forthwith  condemned 
him  as  a  lawless  genius.  Now  this  implies  that  they  regard  ge- 
nius and  judgment  as  distinct  things,  whereas  the  very  essence 
of  all  true  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  judgment  is  included  in 
genius,  it  is  there  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  it  is  exercised. 
But  while  they  dissect,  dismember  and  judge  his  plays  as  they 
will,  in  whatever  respect  the  work  falls  short  of  the  requirements 
of  their  theory,  the  great  fact  still  remains,  Shakspeare  pleases 
the  universal  taste  of  men,  he  reaches  our  sympathies,  he  plays 
upon  our  passions  with  a  touch  that  none  other  has  equalled,  with 
a  power  that  makes  him  a  master. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  work  of  ex- 
hibiting the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  power  in  a  space 
which  forbids  any  but  the  most  meager  selection  from  the  world 
of  character  he  has  created.  Criticism  may  be  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms  and  admitted  to  be  fair,  but  to  give  a  live  conception 
of  such  a  subject  we  must  add  the  force  of  specific  illustration. 
Such  illustration  we  will  find  for  our  present  purpose  in  some  of 
what  are  fortunately  the  most  familiar  plays  of  Shakspeare,  most 
familiar  because  they  are  the  best.     In  the  four  great  tragedies  he 
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has  drawn  men  of  such  depth  and  power  of  character,  phases  of 
life's  action  so  moving  and  so  true,  that  they  are  admitted  to  dis- 
play the  best  resources  of  his  genius. 

In  Hamlet  the  interest  centres  in  the  great  struggle  going 
on  in  the  heroes  soul  between  the  promptings  of  natural  affection 
and  the  restraint  of  his  moral  nature.  A  young  prince,  of  gen- 
erous yet  thoughtful  nature,  stricken  with  grief  at  the  death  of 
an  idolized  father,  is  shocked  and  outraged  by  the  hasty  marriage 
of  his  mother  and  his  uncle  ;  his  suspicions  are  aroused,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  revelations  of  his  father's  spirit,  which  recounts  the 
fratricidal  crime,  and  calls  upon  him  to  "revenge  this  foul  and 
most  unnatural  murder."  Goaded  on  to  slay  his  uncle  in  the 
fury  of  an  outraged  sense  of  justice  and  a  lacerated  heart,  he  is 
held  back  by  his  moral  sense  from  committing  a  crime  similar  to 
the  one  he  loathes,  and  from  bringing  upon  himself  such  a  guilty 
dread  as  he  sees  torturing  his  uncle.  Feigning  madness,  or  rath- 
er, as  it  seems  to  me,  plunged  into  a  .state  of  nervous  agitation 
where  he  sometimes  loses  self-control,  he  thus  seeks  to  avoid 
question  on  such  bursts  of  feeling  as  he  cannot  repress,  and  while 
heeding  the  moral  restraint,  he  still  is  harrassed  by  the  conviction 
that  he  hesitates  in  action  only  because  his  conscience  makes  him 
a  coward. 

Such  emotions  as  these  disclose  the  very  fountains  of  our 
feeling  to  that  depth  where  "one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin."  The  question  of  what  influences  the  will  to  choice 
is  illustrated  in  Hamlet  as  faithfully  as  in  any  of  the  philosophic 
works.  It  is  told  of  Edmund  Kean  that  he  said  after  playing 
and  studying  Hamlet  for  forty  years,  that  there  were  depths  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  character  which  he  could  not  understand  but 
only  feel. 

In  Lear  we  see  an  old  man  mocked  and  abused,  a  king  de- 
graded and  driven  from  his  palace'  to  find  a  wretched  hovel  his 
only  shelter  from  the  pitiless  elements,  and  a  father  driven  to 
madness  by  the  impious  and  unnatural  cruelty  of  his  own  daugh- 
ters. I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fidelity  of  his  portrait.  In  its  con- 
templation, as  Schlegel  has  remarked,  compassion  is  exhausted. 
Fortunately  few  are  familiar  with  the  reality  of  such  unspeakable 
horrors.  The  perfect  truth  of  the  delineation  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  exhibiting  the  action  of  insanity  Lear  is  a  constant 
study  to  physicians. 
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In  Macbeth  how  powerfully  are  developed  ambition,  cour- 
age, and  those  possibilities  of  crime  dormant  in  the  man's  nature, 
first  touched  and  roused  by  the  prophecies  of  the  witches.  With 
what  swiftness  does  crime  follow  conspiracy,  and  remorse  wait 
upon  both,  and  with  what  consummate  art  has  the  master  shown 
the  goadings  of  conscience  so  different  yet  so  terrible  in  each, — 
in  the  woman  vivid,  awful  and  destroying;  in  the  man  just  as 
vivid,  but  only  driving  him  to  new  deeds  of  violence  and  arms  to 
drown  its  horrors. 

Othello  is  an  heroic  nature,  peculiarly  unsuspicious,  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  sub  til  ties  of  Iago  that  he  loses  all  control 
of  his  passions  in  his  sense  of  foul  dishonor  and  wrong.  The 
matchless  villainy  and  gratuitous  malignity  of  Iago  is  cunning 
enough  to  deceive  itself  with  the  belief  that  he  has  reasons  for 
his  malice  toward  the  Moor,  when  in  truth  it  is  the  spirit  of  pure 
devilish  mischief  which  moves  him.  The  confiding  innocence  of 
Desdemona,  the  growing  jealousy  of  Othello,  and  its  portentous 
results,  and  his  unutterable  remorse  after  the  murder  of  his  wife 
complete  a  picture  as  vivid  as  it  is  terrible. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  sweet  violence  of  their  passion,  as 
well  as  in  its  purity  and  dignity,  are  most  touching  examples  of 
the  miseries  of  unhappy  love.  The  opening  buds  of  these  young 
lives  give  forth  a  fragrance  under  the  crushing  hand  of  fate  which 
once  recognised  is  never  forgotten.  The  untimely  death  of  Mer- 
cutio  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  assertion  that  if  allowed  to 
live  through  the  play  his  wit  would  have  exhausted  even  Shak- 
speare  himself. 

In  comedy  no  less  than  in  tragedy  is  Shakspeare  at  home, 
and  in  the  refinement  of  verbal  wit  and  humor  of  character, — pe- 
culiarly in  the  latter,  he  surpasses  all  his  rivals.  The  comic  is  of- 
ten one  element  in  Shakspeares  pathos,  and  so  contributes  direct- 
ly to  his  tragic  power  and  perhaps  we  may  justly  accord  with  the 
ancient  dictum  that  comic  is  included  in  the  tragic  as  the  less  in 
the  greater. 

From  such  a  storehouse  it  were  easy  to  draw  too  many  illus- 
trations of  the  poets  power  over  nature.  Shakspeares  delinea- 
tions of  passion  from  the  loftiest  feeling  ever  inspired  in  intellect 
or  affection  down  to  the  slavish  wrath  or  malice  of  the  boor,  are 
in  complete  harmony  with  character,  and  so  we  are  never  disgus- 
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ted  with  unnatural  or  unaccountable  actions.  His  influence  over 
the  softer  emotions,  our  sympathies  and  feelings,  is  just  as  great. 
He  touches  by  the  nobility  and  sweetness  of  his  characters,  by 
their  innate  goodness,  by  the  patience  they  display,  and  their  her- 
oism in  extremity  of  misfortune.  Again  he  moves  us  by  the 
simplicity  in  which  all  appeal  to  the  feeling  is  uttered,  and  by  the 
propriety  of  such  expression  whatever  be  the  situation  of  those 
who  utter  it, — prince  or  clown,  queen  or  rustic  maiden,  child, 
strong  man,  or  greybeard,  all  command  alike  our  interest  and  our 
sympathy.  Wordy  declamation,  ranting  excitement,  or  melodra- 
matic terror,  find  no  place  in  the  productions  of  Shakspeare. 
Genius,  which  is  the  innate  choice  of  what  is  truest  and  most  ex- 
cellent, would  forbid  their  ever  occuring  to  him,  or,  if  they  did 
occur,  would  cause  their  instant  rejection.  It  is  by  the  fidelity  to 
character  which  he  shows  that  we  discern  his  greatness,  and  it  is 
this  that  makes  his  plays  so  useful  to  the  student  of  men  and 
manners,  in  some  respects  more  useful  than  an  acquaintance  with 
real  scenes  of  life,  for  Shakspeare  introduces  us  to  no  circles 
which  are  essentially  low,  which  lie  in  that  dull  level  of  mere 
grossness  where  many  think  it  necessary  to  see  the  world  and 
sludy  character  at  the  present  day. 

The  elements  of  Shakspeares  dramatic  power  then  lie  in  his 
appeals — first,  to  the  passionate  in  our  nature;  second,  to  what- 
ever of  emotion  and  sympathy  we  possess;  and  thircl,  in  the  em- 
inent fidelity  to  natural  character  in  which  these  appeals  are 
made.  But  there  is  something  beside  these  powers  needed  to  ac- 
count for  the  influence  of  Shakspeare.  With  them  he  could  give 
us  the  fair  form  which  should  please  the  eye,  but  it  is  a  philosoph- 
ic grasp  of  the  human  mind  and  power  of  impartially  personating 
its  every  phase  that  enables  him  to  start  with  an  idea  and  with 
its  growth  embody  it  in  an  organic  structure  of  words  and  expres- 
sions which  in  the  end  presents  a  form  instinct  with  vital  spirit. 

In  Shakspeare  we  see  the  perfection  of  the  modern  Roman- 
tic drama,  and  in  its  richness  and  variety  it  is  similar  to  a  Gothic 
arch,  while  the  classic  in  its  simplicity  and  power  is  like  a  Doric 
portico.  Such  illustrations  as  these,  suggested  in  the  masterly 
lectures  of  Coleridge  and  Schlegel,  have  been  eagerly  seized  up- 
on and  developed  by  every  critic  since  their  time,  and  it  may  not 
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be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  Ancient 
drama  is  statuesque,  the  poetry  of  form,  the  modern  is  picturesque, 
the  poetry  of  effect.  The  classical  depends  for  its  effect  on  reg- 
ularity of  feeling,  the  Romantic  on  complexity  and  combination 
of  extremes.  The  Classic  is  like  the  old  music,  simple  melody, 
the  Romantic  like  the  rich  harmony  of  all  the  parts  which  pleases 
the  modern  ear. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  English  dramatists  of  the  early 
period  showed  no  such  definite  aim  in  their  productions  as  to 
enable  us  to  refer  their  construction  to  fixed  rules.  Their 
plays  were  little  else  than  monstrosities  when  looked  at  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
in  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII,  let  loose  the  scholastic  culture 
pent  up  in  the  church,  and  turned  it  to  rush,  foaming  and  tur- 
bulent, in  unwonted  channels  until  it  subsided  in  the  clear  and 
peaceful  stream  of  Elizabethan  letters.  Marlowe  is  the  only 
dramatist  preceding  Shakspeare  who  is  comparable  to  the  great 
master,  and  he  only  in  wealth  of  fancy  and  striking  command  of 
imagery,  and  not  at  all  in  the  judicious  application  of  these  powers. 
As  regards  his  plays  the  critics  have  rigidly  adhered  to  Charles 
Lambs  judgment  on  the  oriental  extravagance  of  "Tamburlaine" 
pronouncing  it  "perfect  midsummer  madness,"  and  "Dr.  Faustus" 
riots  through  a  life  of  atheistic,  alchemical  horrors,  until  a  band 
of  devils  seize  and  bear  him  away  to  expiate  his  impious  curiosity 
in  eternal  torments.  Marlowe  is  one  of  those  writers  of  strong 
personality  who  infuse  all  their  productions  with  the  tincture  of 
their  being,  and  serve  themselves  up  in  repeated  entertainments 
until  the  reader  comes  to  recognize  their  persons  in  every  marked 
character  or  impassioned  sentiment. 

If  anything  short  of  true  genius  and  creative  power  could  enti- 
tle a  man  to  first  rank,  it  would  be  such  artifice  in  construction  and 
laborious  perfection  of  detail,  rich  in  all  stores  of  learning  and 
lofty  classical  style,  as  mark  the  productions  of  Ben  Johnson. 
His  tragedies  are  wrought  on  scenes  of  ancient  history,  reclothed 
with  a  wealth  of  imagery  and  with  a  ponderously  learned  finish, 
but  his  thoughts,  scholars  say,  can  be  in  many  cases  traced  to 
classical  authors,  and  his  characters  strike  the  sight  by  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  temper,  rather  than  by  the  outworkings  of  their 
nature.     It  is  in  comedy  that  he  excels,  for  being  a  man  of  marked 
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independence  and  individuality  he  draws  men  best  in  the  light 
of  satire,  and  is  prolific  of  villains  and  low  rogues,  in  whose 
mouths  his  high  wrought  language  seems  ill  placed.  He  is  coarse 
but  not  corrupt.  On  the  whole  he  is  deficient  in  the  finer  feelings 
which  make  up  human  nature. 

It  is  only  to  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  can  be  compared,  and,  while  falling  not  so  far  behind  in 
fancy,grace  and  romantic  incident,  they  still  are  full  of  impossible 
situations,  and  their  comic  power,  naturally  great,  runs  unchecked 
to  all  the  license  of  the  broadest  farce.  In  this  way  the  authors 
display  their  own  wit  and  versatility  rather  than  preserve  the  true 
mean  of  nature.  Heroic  feeling,  personal  valor,  and  the  chival- 
rous devotion  of  friendship  are  often  well  drawn,  but  amid  these 
striking  parts  there  is  too  little  relation  or  unity  as  a  whole. 

In  his  idolatrous  devotion  to  Shakspeare,  Coleridge  has 
damned  with  faint  praise  the  poetry  of  Massinger,  and  censured 
his  delineation  of  passion  as  whimsical  and  unnatural.  He  seems 
more  rightly  to  have  pictured  in  his  works  such  misfortunes  and 
sufferings  as  he  met  with  in  his  own  sad  life,  and  often  does  so 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  In  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  age,  every  piece  must  have  a  comic  mixture,  and  in  these 
excrescences  Massinger  signally  marred  the  effect  of  his  plays. 
His  comedy  is  disgusting  in  its  coarseness,  and  has  not  a  single 
redeeming  feature.  It  is  so  destitute  of  all  wit  or  propriety  that 
it  has  been  surmised  that  Massinger  employed  some  inferior  art- 
ists to  add  the  comic  parts  so  repugnant  to  his  own  good  judg- 
ment. Ford  has  been  named  by  Charles  Lamb  among  the  first 
order  of  poets.  He  is  indeed  a  master  of  pathos  but  his  poetry 
has  but  one  cast,  it  is  all  sorrowful.  He  sang  alone  of  love,  ill- 
fated  and  clouded  by  misfortune,  and  so  his  productions  touch 
human  nature  only  in  one  point.  His  comedy  is  open  to  the 
same  censure  as  that  of  Massinger. 

It  is  perhaps  useless  to  compare  Shakspeare  with  these  dra- 
matists to  prove  his  superiority,  for  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one 
has  ever  claimed  that  in  general  excellence  he  is  approached  by 
any  of  them.  Ben  Jonson  was  the  only  contemporary  that  dared 
to  rival  him,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  disparaged  without 
presuming  to  approach  him.  Let  us  sum  up  the  characteristics  we 
have  noted  in  him.    First,  the  poetic   temperament,  including 
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emotional  power  and  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  and  une- 
qualled fancy  and  imagination.  Second,  natural  penetration  and 
good  judgment,  schooled  in  active  life  to  a  deep  insight  into  char- 
acter, a  sense  of  truth  which  enabled  him  to  conform  sentiments 
and  actions  rightly  to  his  characters,  and  thus  gain  bis  mastery  of 
the  passions  and  sympathies  of  men — this  constituting  his  tragic 
power,  and.  last  of  all,  and  underlying  all,  that  deep  philosophy 
which  is  observant  of  harmony  and  adheres  to  it  in  all  phases  of 
life,  and.  guides  the  whole,  unifies  it,  and  endows  it  with  living 
spirit.  If  Marlowes  "mighty  line"  had  not  been  marred  by  the 
"composition  and  fierce  quality"  of  what  we  must  regard  as  his 
own  personality  he  still  would  have  had  only  the  merits  of  a  bold 
and  lofty  imagination  and  rapid  march  of  action — he  could  never 
have  carried  through  consistently  the  terrific  yet  truthful  scenes 
of  Macbeth.  Ben  Jonson  with  all  his  learning  and  artifice  looked 
at  society  from  a  stand  point  too  remote,  he  was  deficient  in  sym- 
pathies, he  could  satirize  but  could  not  make  men.  In  all  the 
other  dramatists  some  prominent  power  is  wanting,  and  they 
thus  fall  short  of  perfect  genius,  and  these  very  powers  lacking 
in  them  seem  more  strong  in  Shakspeare  by  comparison.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  could  not  rightly  manage  the  machinery  of 
their  pieces ;  the  plot  was  sure  to  contain  some  incongruous  or 
impossible  situation.  The  latter  dramatists  seem  to  differ  from 
these  in  the  fact  that  one  power  stands  out  prominently  while  all 
the  others  are  dwarfed.  Massinger  is  studiously  tender.  Ford 
wails  only  of  blighted  love.  Congreve,  in  the  next  century,  af- 
fects polite  comedy,  and  Ot way's  is  the  pathetic  strain  with  a 
mixture  of  the  deeper  passions.  Addison  in  his  Cato  preserves 
his  characteristic  cold  but  polished  classical  style.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  Shakspeare  to  show  the  points  of  advan- 
tage he  holds  in  his  perfect  all  sided  symmetrical  mind  over  these 
men  whose  talents  run  in  narrow  grooves  and  whose  fields  were 
specialties  while  his  was  the  whole  ground  of  the  art. 

Shakspeare  should  not  be  compared  with  the  classic  drama 
to  disparage  its  beauties,  since  it  fulfilled  to  perfection  the  require- 
ments of  the  age  and  people  in  which  it  flourished  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  he  should  be  judged  by  the  power  he  has  shown  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  his  age.  "There  is  no  monopoly  of 
poetry  for  certain  ages  and  nations  and  consequently  that  despo- 
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tism  in  taste  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  make  rules  universal 
which  were  at  first  perhaps  arbitrarily  established  is  a  pretension 
which  should  never  be  allowed."^ In  this  view  it  must  be  grant- 
ed that  for  his  own  age  and  all  succeeding  time  Shakspeare  has  a 
marked  superiority  to  any  dramatic  poet  that  has  ever  lived.  In 
seeking  the  sources  of  his  dramatic  power,  we  have  in  every  case 
taken  paths  already  familiarly  trod  by  others,  and  only  sought  to 
group  together  such  views  as  seemed  best  suited  to  lead  us  to 
fair  and  definite  conclusions.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  superiority 
is  best  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  suggested  by  a  remark  in 
Coleridge  that  his  every  thought  and  expression  are  born  in  the 
light  of  a  far  reaching  sympathy  with  the  universal  moral  nature 
of  mankind. 


Ths  Txxqies  txi  the  Hftevxtitttixm. 

While  we  often  contemplate  the  glorious  heritage  which 
our  fathers  bequeathed,  and  consider  the  power  and  obstinacy  of 
that  unnatural  mother  with  whom  our  infant  nation  warred,  we 
seldom  have  our  attention  called  to  that  internal  strife,  which  was 
constantly  raging,  and  of  which  it  might  be  said  with  as  much 
truth  as  of  the  other,  this  was  the  labor,  this  the  work  performed. 
Our  accounts  of  this  strife  and  its  instigators  are  meager  and  in- 
frequent. As  has  been  truthfully  said  by  another,  this  subject 
which  must  ever  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  Americans,  can 
only  be  understood  after  patient  study  and  investigation.  Hav- 
ing spent  some  time  in  its  consideration,  we  have  ventured  to  pre- 
sent a  short  and  imperfect  account  of  the  Tories  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. We  shall  endeavor  to  show  cause  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  party,  to  portray  the  character  of  the  men  belonging  thereto  in 
its  different  phases  of  sincerity  and  falsity,  to  lay  before  you  the 
results  of  their  efforts,  and  finally  to  criticise  the  action  of  Con- 
gress and  the  mass  of  the  people  toward  them. 

Looking  back  then  for  a  moment,  and  tracing  the  history  of 
the  colonies  from  the  first,  we  witness  a  continual  conflict.     Lib- 
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erty  seeds  were  early  sown,  and  the  American  people  never  for  a 
moment  ceased  to  struggle  for  their  rights,  either  with  the  crown 
directly,  or  with  its  immediate  representatives.    Since  there  were 
many,  who,  if  not  placed  in  positions  of  honor  and  emolument  by 
the  English  government,  were  yet  reaping  great  benefits  from  the 
existence  of  these  same,  that  a  party  favoring  royalty  should  exist 
will  not  appear  strange.     With  this  party  all  officials  would  iden- 
tify  themselves.     The  number  of  these  could  not  be  small.    In 
addition  to  the  royal  governors  and  those  connected  with  them, 
the  cumbersome   machinery   designed  to  carry  out  the  "Acts  01 
Trade"  and  "Writs  of  Assistance"  together  with  the  frequent  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioners  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  king 
made  his  sympathizers  a  large  and  influential  class.     After  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  although  this  was  an  event  hailed 
with  }oy  by  the  colonies,  these  parties  assumed  different  and  more 
antagonistic  phases.     The  charter  granted  by  William  to  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  in  this  state  we  see  per- 
haps, the  two  parties  designated  afterwards  as  Whigs  and  Tories 
first  take  definite   shape.    In  that  early  time  they  were  known 
under  the  appellations  of  "the  old  charter"  or  "liberty  men,"  and 
the  "new  charter"  or  "prerogative  men."    At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  a  large  and  respect- 
able class  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.     In  this  class 
we  might  find  the  "giants  of  the  bar,"  although  not  the  majori- 
ty of  its  members.     Here  too  many  of  the   ministers,  especially 
those  of  the  Episcopal  church,  ranged  themselves.     Of  the  thirty 
newspapers   published  in  his  majesty's  dominions   no   less   than 
eight  were  supporters  of  loyalty  and  obedience.     Of  some,  nay  of 
many  of  those  who  took  this  course,  we  must  own  the  sincerity. 
Their  lives  and  deeds  evince  that  they  were  actuated  by  noble 
and  pure  motives.     Great  dependence  was  placed  upon  them  by 
English  government,  which  affected  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
colonial  governor  that  the  major  part  of  the  people  were  loyal  and 
well  disposed.     Nor  were  they  inactive.     In  those  times  which 
tried  men's  souls,  while  the  advocates  of  Freedom  were  calling  in 
clarion  tones  for  the  people's  help,  these  men  were  not  silent,  but 
boldly  avowed  their  views  even  at  infinite  risk.    Dr.  Duche,  who 
had  been  chaplain  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  favored 
American  representation  in  Parliament,  when  once  he  saw  the 
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tide  drifting  the  country  to  separation  and  independent  existence, 
used  all  his  power  to  stay  it.  He  wrote  to  Washington.  The 
letter  was  most  extraordinary.  It  urged  him  to  apostacize,  to  re- 
sign the  command  of  the  assembling  army,  or,  marching  at  its 
head,  to  oppose  it  to  the  popular  will  and  force  Congress  to  re- 
cind  its  declarations.  His  example  was  followed  by  others,  many 
of  them  men  of  education  and  importance.  The  ministers  of  the 
English  Church  still  continued  to  pray  for  king  George,  and  to 
offer  to  Heaven  fervent  supplications  for  the  success  of  the  royal 
arms. 

Those  whom  the  people  honored  and  trusted  most,  some 
even  of  those  who  had  sat  in  council  with  Adams  and  Henry  in 
the  first  Continental  Congress,  now  deserted  the  cause  they  had 
professed  to  love  so  well.  Fearing  the  power  of  England,  and 
regarding  it  as  folly  to  oppose  our  weakness  to  her  strength,  they 
became  most  bitter  and  active  loyalists  and  strove  most  earnestly 
to  defeat  the  plans  of  their  former  associates.  In  the  colonial  as- 
semblies as  well,  one  might  find  conflict  of  ideas  and  division  of 
opinion.  In  Massachusetts  Jonathan  Sewall,  the  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  John  Adams,  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
Mr.  Adams  to  abandon  America.  In  the  assembly  of  New  York 
the  loyalist  Wilkins,  in  an  able  speech,  opposed  what  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  deem  extreme  measures.  He  justly  declared  the  welfare 
of  that  colony,  nay  of  the  whole  country  to  be  at  stake.  Claim- 
ing to  be  urged  by  no  ties  of  party  nor  expectations  of  reward, 
calling  himself  the  well-wisher  of  the  land,  he  stoutly  maintained 
the  right  of  Great  Britan  to  exclusive  dominion  over  her  colonies, 
professing  to  see  in  the  attempt  then  made  at  self-government 
without  a  separation,  an  irreconcilable  contradiction,  a  veritable 
"imperium  in  imperio."  "I  do  not  defend"  said  he,"taxation  without 
representation.  We  justly  complain  at  that.  But  let  us  be  con- 
tent with  this,  and  beware  how  we  presume  to  proceed  to  extrem- 
ities. Parliament,"  he  said,  "was  disposed  to  do  justice,  and 
while  with  commendable  lenity  it  had  repealed  the  odious  stamp 
act,  with  a  severity  which  the  occasion  certainly  justified,  it  had 
passed  the  Boston  Post  Bill  as  a  check  upon  rebellion  and  sedit- 
ious acts.  Let  us  not,"  he  resumed,  "attribute  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land to  fear.  Of  her  strength  and  resources  we  seem  to  have 
formed  no  just  conception.     A  flame  has  been  kindled  that  may 
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desolate  the  whole  land,  and  we  are  fanning  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing it.  Good  God!"  he  exclaims,  "how  can  he  be  so  lost  to  sense, 
so  blind  to  our  own  happiness  and  prosperity.  What  benefit  can 
we  hope  to  gain  ?  See  in  England  the  sturdy  and  storm-defying 
oak;  we  are  the  vine  clinging  to  its  supporting  trunk,  thrifty  and 
vigorous  it  is  true,  but  without  such  protection  to  be  trailed  in 
the  dust.  Why  should  we  strive  with  a  kind  and  indulgent  moth- 
er? Terrible  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  strife.  The  child 
would  rise  up  against  the  father,  and  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture would  be  fulfilled.  Blood,  terror  and  desolation  would  be 
the  portion  of  this  unhappy  land."  To  us  such  words  have  not 
the  significance  that  they  carried  then.  Time  and  consequent 
forgetfullness  have  removed  far  from  us  the  scene  of  those  stormy 
days.  This  was  the  lull,  the  last  breathing  space  before  the  im- 
pending tempest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  look- 
ed upon  a  final  separation  as  a  great  and  terrible  evil.  Nor  did 
the  Whigs  at  first  strive  for  it.  Having  learned  from  experience 
the  futility  of  every  attempt  at  redress,  for  the  possession  of  the 
freeman's  rights  and  privileges  they  were  ready  to  stake  all.  The 
Tories  differed  in  this ;  they  feared  the  consequences  of  the 
coming  storm  and,  provided  they  might  escape  them,  they  were 
willing  to  embrace  their  chains  and  forego  their  liberty.  Love 
of  retirement  and  an  indisposition  to  witness  scenes  of  blood  and 
turmoil  influenced  not  a  few.  As  the  war  continued,  and  prison- 
ers were  taken  by  the  enemy,  many  of  them  were  induced  by 
the  promise  of  pardon  or  some  greater  reward,  to  go  over  to  the 
foe.  The  king's  adherents  entered  into  plots  all  over  the  country ; 
armed  bands  were  organized ;  they  burned,  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed. Allying  themselves  with  the  Indians,  they  excelled 
even  their  savage  helpers  in  acts  of  wanton  barbarity.  They 
committed  such  deeds  as  chills  the  hearts  blood,  and  consigned 
themselves  to  lasting  infamy.  The  defection  of  Arnold  gave 
them  increased  strength  and  new  encouragement.  His  treachery 
familiar,and  detested  by  all,  was  consummated  in  1780.  Some  have 
ventured  to  make  the  assertion  that  he  was  from  the  first  a  royalist 
at  heart.  Be  this  as  it  may,  while  stationed  at  New  York  during 
the  winter  previous,  he  had  associated  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  prominent  Tories  in  the  city,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  most 
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unbecoming  an  American  officer.  Although  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  such  perfidy  as  his,  yet  in  the  unjust  action  of  Congress  we 
may,  at  least,  see  its  occasion.  The  year  just  before  and  after 
this  disaster  was  a  dark  period  in  American  history.  Success 
seemed  hopeless.  The  British  commander  had  issued  proclama- 
tions offering  great  inducements  to  desert  the  seemingly  ill-fated 
cause.  Many  tired  of  the  war,  yielded  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  crown.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  New  York.  In 
Queen's  county  alone,  it  has  been  stated  that  more  than  twelve 
hundred  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  king.  Whole  regiments 
of  militia  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Societies  and  Loyal  Associa- 
tions were  formed  all  over  the  land,  and  protests  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  colonies  and  declarations  of  fealty  were  forwarded  to 
the  mother  country.  Besides  this,  in  most  of  the  states  a  parti- 
zan  warfare  was  carried  on.  New  Jersey  was  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.  The  acts  of  English  sympathizers  are  thus  described. 
"The  wounded  begging  for  mercy  were  butchered ;  prisoners  of 
war  were  starved ;  women  were  outraged  and  the  temples  of 
Almighty  God  profaned."  In  the  Carolinas  the  people  were  array- 
ed against  each  other,  and  giving  or  taking  no  quarter,  thought 
the  extermination  of  the  enemy  their  only  safety. 

But  bloodier  scenes  than  the  raids  of  Sumpter  and  Marion 
did  that  day  witness.  To-day,  the  bright  sunlight  sends  joy  to 
the  dwellers  at  Wyoming,  and  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity  char- 
acterize that  beautiful  spot.  To-morrow — all  has  changed.  Ev- 
erything that  can  please  the  eye  is  destroyed.  In  place  of 
peace,  behold  the  marks  of  the  hand  of  war.  For  plenty 
behold  the  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and,  entire  desola- 
tion for  general  prosperity.  The  pitiless  Indians  have  been  there, 
and  John  Butler  with  his  hellish  Tory  band.  Instances  of  more 
horrid  cruelty  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  the  pages  of 
history  cannot  probably  furnish.  Every-  outrage  that  a  develish 
cunning  could  devise,  was  perpetrated.  One  prisoner  was  thrown 
upon  a  bed  of  burning  coals,  and  seeking  to  escape  the  horrible 
torture  was  forced  back  to  the  torment  by  men  armed  with  pitch- 
forks. Six  of  the  captives  selected  and  arranged  in  a  suitable 
manner,  were  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  hatchet  of  an  old  Seneca 
half-breed,  called  Queen  Esther,  insulting  them  tauntingly,  shout- 
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ing  exultingly,  and  singing  the  death  song  like  some  hideous 
Alecto.  And  so  the  strife  went  on.  Cherry  Valley,  hardly  less 
noted  for  the  atrocities  committed  there,  followed.  The  traitor 
Arnold  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  Loyalists  and 
deserters,  and  drenched  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  his  innocent 
countrymen.  Many  other  instances  of  rapine  and  slaughter 
might  be  mentioned  ;  but  what  good  to  recall  them  all.  God  fa- 
vored the  just  cause,  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  soon  following  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  op- 
pressor overcome,  the  people  were  at  length  too  weary  to  continue 
a  contest  among  themselves,  especially  when  death  or  banishment 
would  have  been  the  portion  of  every  Tory  found  with  arms  in 
his  hands. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  briefly  of  a  few  of  the  most 
noted  opposers  of  American  Independence.  We  mention  first, 
the  name  of  William  Franklin,  son  of  the  philosopher,  statesman 
and  patriot.  Well  does  the  father  merit  all  these  appellations, 
the  son  we  believe  can  lay  claim  to  no  such  distinction.  He  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  difficulty  royal  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Although  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  State  Assembly,  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  only  result  was 
a  bitter  quarrel  and  a  reduction  of  his  salary,  coupled  with  a 
most  unpleasant  sense  of  his  own  insecurity  in  his  position.  His 
course  gave  rise  to  bitterness  and  enmity  between  his  father  and 
himself,  which,  although  an  attempt  to  do  away  in  after  years, 
was,  as  appears,  successfully  made,  was  probably  never  wholly 
forgotten.  Many  suspicions  have  rested  on  the  character  of 
Hon.  Silas  Deane.  When  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the 
path  of  war,  and  for  some  time  afterward  he  acted  with  the 
Whigs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
and  our  first  embassador  to  France,  but  some  of  the  contracts 
and  engagements  which  he  made  while  abroad  embarrassed  Con- 
gress in  its  action  and  he  was  recalled.  Of  the  public  funds  en- 
trusted to  his  care  he  never  it  seems  gave  any  satisfactory  ac- 
count. The  delegates  from  Connecticut,  his  own  state  distrusted 
him  from  the  very  first.  Perhaps  to  divert  suspicion  from  him- 
self he  accused  Arthur  Lee  and  his  brother  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  England.  While  he  was  himself  in  England, 
he  was  much  in  the  company  of  the  traitor  Arnold,  which  would 
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seem  to  give  some  color  of  truth  to  the  reports  that  were  circu- 
lated concerning  him.  Such  words  as  these  applied  to  Silas  Deane 
we  have  never  seen  save  in  one  author.  This  one  admitted  that 
he  may  have  mistook,  and  says  Deane  was  wronged  possibly  and 
not  corrupted.  We  believe  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  and 
should  be  taken  with  due  caution  and  allowance.  One  of  the 
most  noted  clergymen  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king  was 
Samuel  Peters  of  Connecticut.  He  became  very  obnoxious  to 
the  people  by  his  acts  and  was  forced  by  a  mob  to  sign  a  recan- 
tation of  his  principles.  Beverly  Robinson,  noted  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  defection  of  Arnold,  was  a  loyalist  from  choice  and 
a  Colonel  in  the  British  army.  His  estimation  of  Arnold  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  expressed  himself  unwilling  to 
trust  Arche  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man.  Ruggles  of  Mass.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  the  nine  colonies  held  at  New  York  in 
1765,  became  sometime  after  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
British.  So  does  time  and  their  own  interest  change  the  inclina- 
tions and  opinions  of  men. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Congress  treated  this  class  of  which 
we  write,  we  have  but  little  to  say.  Many  of  them  were  pro- 
scribed and  banished,  their  goods  were  confiscated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause.  Such  action  we  do  not  condemn,  but 
rather  approve.  Our  rights  as  belligerents  were  fully  established. 
It  is  a  principal  of  war  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  enemy  in 
every  possible  way.  The  action  of  the  people  we  cannot  in  all 
cases  commend.  The  feeling  against  Tories  was  very  bitter  and 
intense.  Mobs  were  frequently  collected,  and  in  liberty's  name 
unpardonable  outrages  were  often  committed.  In  some  instances 
the  friends  of  the  crown  became  in  a  way  it  might  be  said  mar- 
tyrs, and  suffered  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish  their  number.  When  at  last  the  struggle  was  ended 
many  went  to  England,  there  to  lay  before  the  proper  authorities 
a  statement  of  their  losses  and  demand  a  reward  for  their  devo- 
tion and  constancy.  Many  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new  nation, 
and  as  they  had  been  sincere  in  their  opposition,  they  were  now 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  infant 
state.  Loving  most  as  we  have  said  to  dwell  upon  the  deeds  ot 
the  sons  of  liberty,  these  others  have  been  for  the  most  part  for- 
gotten.    Their  descendants  take  no  pride  m  reverting  to  their 
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history,  and  generally  succeed  in  covering  up  the  lives  of  those 
ancestors  they  are  ashamed  to  own.  But  the  deeds  of  a  few  were 
so  glaringly  wicked  and  barbarous,  that  they  merit  and  deserve 
universal  execration. 


gtf^ssptmdsttcs. 


Corners,  June  25,  1871, 


Me.  Editor. — It  happened  not  long  since,  that  chance  re- 
called to  memory  the  early  years  of  my  student  life.  A  youth, 
whom  at  first  sight  I  took  to  be  a  college  student,  and  withal  a 
worthy  and  estimable  young  man,  came  plodding  along  one  day, 
by  our  farmhouse,  burdened,  as  I  thought,  with  something  besides 
his  own  load  of  cares.  It  was  near  sunset,  at  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day,  and  my  sympathy  for  him  was  speedily  awakened.  Patience, 
I  called  out,  for  I  knew  she  must  first  be  consulted;  "Patience,  I 
pity  that  young  fellow,  evidently  a  collegiate,  and  I  doubt  not, 
engaged  in  turning  an  honest  penny  to  pay  his  college  fees.  Let 
us  call  him  in,  for  I  am  anxious  to  hear  something  from  my  an- 
cient Alma  Mater,  and  he  perhaps  may  be  able  to  inform  me.  Do 
^ou  not  remember,  too,  a  certain  other  young  student,  who,  thir- 
ty years  ago  to-day,  in  your  father's  dwelling  received  a  kindly 
greeting,  a  hearty  supper  and  gentle  words  from  the  farmer's 
daughter  ?"  I  fancied  I  saw  a  tear  stealing  down  her  cheek,  as  I 
thus  touched  the  chords  of  memory ;  and  sure  of  her  approval,  I 
cried  out :  "young  man,  if  you  have  patent  strainers  or  presses,  I 
assure  you  we  don't  want  anything  of  the  kind.  But  if  yon  care 
to  step  in,  and  while  away  a  half  hour  with  a  rusty  old  soldier  of 
days  long  past,  you  are  welcome."  In  he  came  and  being  only  a 
bluff,  straight-forward  farmer  of  the  old  school,  I  quickly  began 
the  conversation.  "I  suppose,  said  I,  you  are  a  member  of  Dart- 
mouth College  ?"  Very  laconically  he  answered,  "I  am."  "Well, 
can  you  inform  me  how  matters  are  being  carried  on  in  that  long 
established  and  trusty  institution — your  Alma  Mater  and  mine  ? 
I  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  know,  for,  occasionally  catching  a 
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glimpse  of  your  magazine,  I  am  startled  by  the  number  of  criti- 
cisms upon  the  management  of  the  College,  and  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  its  improvements.  Pray  tell  me  all  you  know,  for  doubt- 
less you  are  well  informed."  "Sir,"  he  replied,  "I  will  tell  you 
all  I  can ;  but  my  information  is  somewhat  meagre,  and  being 
only  an  undergraduate  my  opinion  is  generally  considered  of  lit- 
tle account.  I  sometimes  think  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  but 
so  often  am  I  politely  informed  that  this  is  all  a  delusion,  I  am 
slowly  coming  to  the  same  opinion.  My  judgment,  will,  inclina- 
tions are  of  secondary  importance,  and  so  little  regarded,  I  find 
it  hard  to  imagine  why  the  Creator  has  bestowed  them  upon  me. 
The  simple  explanation  is  that  I  am  a  Radical.  I  would  say  to 
my  fellows,  let  us  go  ahead  and  win  with  Progress,  share  her  vic- 
tories, by  being  foremost  in  her  grand  march  !  Do  you  under- 
stand, sir,  that  to  be  a  Radical  is  the  first  step  toward  excommuni- 
cation from  Orthodoxy  ?  that  we  are  taught  to  revere  the  past  . 
and  what  it  has  given  birth  to,  even  as  the  Jews  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem?  Are  you  aware  that  Conservatism  is  nowhere  con- 
sidered so  much  of  a  virtue  as  here  ?  Our  colleges  throughout 
the  whole  Union  are  throwing  oif  the  shackles  that  have  bound 
them  so  long,  and  are  coming  forth  to  combat  ignorance  and  error 
with  new  weapons.  And  not  only  in  education  but  in  govern- 
ment is  this  strong  progressive  movement  felt.  We  must  remove 
the  film  that  obscures  our  vision  and  shuts  out  the  realities  of  a 
new  age,  or  be  willing  to  remain  content  in  our  stolid  blindness." 
Out  of  breath  the  young  gentleman  was  unable  to  go  on 
longer,  and  I  improved  the  opportunity.  Said  I,  "My  name  is 
Ratio — Toby  Ratio — and  my  creed  I  aim  to  harmonize  with  rea- 
son. I  am  neither  radical  nor  conservative,  but  would  learn  from 
past  as  well  as  present  experience.  I  grant  there  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  your  words,  though,  like  most  persons  of  your  years,  you 
have  the  idea  that  patient  waiting  for  reform  is  less  of  a  virtue 
than  a  vice.  True,  nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  blind  reverence 
for  the  past,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  only  from  thence  we  can 
divine  the  future.  Although  you  have  evaded  the  point  at  issue, 
we  will  proceed  with  the  discussion."  He  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  it  was  plain  enough  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  I  waited 
patiently  its  outbreak.     It  came. 
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"Mr.  Ratio"  said  he,  "when  I  left  the  precincts  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  bade  farewell  to  the  village,  I  breathed  more  freely. 
All  nature  seemed  so  joyous,  overflowing  with  good  will  to  men, 
profusely  spreading  before  me  the  choicest  treasures  of  her  boun- 
tiful wealth,  that  unconsciously  I  caught  something  of  her  spirit, 
and  filled  only  with  hope  and  happiness  strode  on  from  town  to 
country.  I  expected  to  meet  those  who  would  rejoice  with  me — 
a  radical — and  boldly  cry  out,  'The  world  is  moving — nations  are 
falling — the  present  is  obliterating  the  abuses  tolerated  by  the 
past.  For  us  there  is  no  rest,  but  a  weary  life-work,  spent  in 
helping  on  that  glorious  day  when  beauty  and  utility,  not  custom, 
shall  guide  our  efforts.'  I  was  disappointed.  To  the  first  man  I 
met,  I  offered  my  stock  in  trade,  describing  its  use,  and  explain- 
its  labor-saving  qualities."  A  curious,  doubtful  smile  played  across 
*  his  features  as  he  sleepily  inquired  "Patent  ?"  "Yes,  my  good 
man,  patent,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  patents  ever  invented." 
"Patents,"  quoth  he,  "are  arrant  humbugs,  and  you  are  also  one  of 
the  most  impudent  quacks  that  ever  came  this  way." 

He  was  honest  enough,  and  I  left  him.  Again  I  entered  a 
drowsy  village  at  early  twilight  and  heard  the  horn  of  the  lum- 
bering stage-coach  just  arriving.  Everything  had  a  dull  look; 
the  house  old  and  weather-beaten,  built  in  antediluvian  style — a 
shabby  inn,  a  store  or  two.  The  coach  rolled  up  and  I  heard  the  low 
mutterings  of  the  passengers  at  the  slowness  and  inconvenience 
of  the  vehicle.  One  gentleman  in  particular  spoke  rather  forci- 
bly and  profanely ;  "a  town  without  a  railroad,  and  aspiring  to 
none,  is  a  blot  upon  the  civilization  of  the  19th  century."  Mark 
the  infatuation  of  the  townspeople.  "A  railroad  would  be  our 
ruin.  We  are  but  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Wildcat  Valley 
Line  and  that  is  surely  near  enough.  What  have  you  against  our 
stages?  they  are  long  established,  reliable  and  though  sometimes 
behind  hand,  never  run  off  the  track.  They  are  proved  by  use 
from  time  immemorial.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude."  So 
the  crowd  kept  on  talking,  when  turning  to  ask  whether  they 
were  aware  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  I  was  immediate- 
ly taken  into  custody  and  narrowly  escaped  imprisonment  as  an 
escaped  lunatic.  Thus  you  perceive,  Mr.  Ratio,  that  your  con- 
servatism is  of  questionable  character — one  must  either  sympa- 
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thize  heart  and  soul  with  the  great  popular  movement  advancing 
with  steady  onward  motion,  or  oppose  the  mighty  current  with 
all  his  strength.  Advance  with  honest  purpose,  or  resolve  to  be 
borne  on  by  force  alone.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  not  give 
me  credit  for  a  small  stock  of  sense  ?  and  have  I  not  moderation 
though  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  your  own?"  I  own, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  was  taken  quite  aback  by  this  home  thrust,  and  the 
idea  suddenly  forced  itself  upon  me  that  I  was  dealing  with  a  re- 
markable character.  I  resolved  to  call  Patience.  She  was  spread- 
ing the  cloth  for  supper,  but  I  motioned  to  her  and  she  came. 
"Well,"  said  I  "  Mr.  Sibley,  (for  that  was  his  name)  you  have  ar- 
gued with  considerable  strength.  But  speak  more  definitely. 
What  reforms  would  you  inaugurate  ?  Our  half  hour  is  almost 
up  and  we  must  soon  be  going  to  supper."  He  was  apparently 
congratulating  himself  on  my  conversion,  and  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  upon  me  one  of  his  patent  strainers.  I  spoke  out 
somewhat  sharply.  Mr.  Sibly,  this  is  no  time  for  trifling.  Have 
the  goodness  to  confine  yourself  to  the  case  in  hand."  He  re- 
plied :  Since  our  time  is  short  I  can  speak  of  but  one.  Students 
have  laid  before  them  on  entering,  a  cirriculum  wherein  are  the 
names  of  the  studies  they  are  to  pursue  through  the  whole  course. 
With  a  single  exception  there  is  no  deviation  from  it.  Suppose 
your  son  (by  the  way,  sir,  a  very  bright  lad)  has  a  mathematical 
head,  for  which  I  am  told  you  were  noted  while  in  college.  He 
abhors  the  dead  languages,  (and  in  that  I  quite  agree  with  him) 
having  no  taste  whatever  for  them.  Give  him  leeway  and  he 
would  make  a  fine  mathematician ;  straighten  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  tying  him  down  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
ten  to  one,  he  does  nothing  at  all.  He  knows  that  his  mark  in 
these  will  lower  him  to  a  place  far  inferior  to  his  merits,  whatever 
he  may  accomplish  in  his  favorite  science.  It  is  like  making  an 
inventor  of  a  man  without  an  inventive  brain,  or  a  lawyer  of  one 
to  whom  the  dry  quibble  of  the  law  is  the  most  distasteful  of  men- 
tal nutriment.  In  the  one  case,  you  open  the  way  to  his  perfect 
development;  in  the  other,  you  prune  away  the  tender  shoot 
which  should  be  most  carefully  and  delicately  trained.  Further- 
more I  take  the  ground  that  such  a  course  of  education  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  time  but  of  talent.  You  cannot  remember  that 
in  which  you   take  no  interest.     Whatever  is  useful  to  you  in 
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your  profession,  in  your  occupation,  whatever  will  repay  you 
greatest  exertion  to  obtain,  is  certainly  most  desirable.  I  by  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  urge  that  the  broadest  culture  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  study  of  a  single  science.  The  greatest 
discoverers  and  investigators  have  been  those,  who  have  kept  in 
view  only  a  single  idea  or  principle.  ~No  man  can  be  in  all  things 
equally  able.  Most  have  one  talent,  rarely  has  any  one  the  five. 
Search  history  and  you  will  find  the  most  successful  reformers 
among  those  who  have  lent  all  their  courage,  all  their  eudurance, 
all  their  life-blood,  not  to  several,  but  to  a  particular  cause."  The 
half  hour  was  up.  But  I  had  become  so  interested  in  the  young 
fellow,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  spend  the  night. 

We  talked  till  the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  had  passed  the 
XII  and  was  crowding  on  the  I,  and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
his  after  conversation  was  as  diverting  as  that  I  have  related. 
With  your  permission  I  will  detail  it  in  another  letter. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Toby  Ratio. 


As  the  sun  of  Dickens'  existence  was  quietly  sinking  beneath 
the  horizon,  its  beams  were  reflected  in  their  pristine  brightness 
by  another  orb,  born  in  the  same  atmosphere  and  destined  in  his 
turn  likewise  to  work,  through  many  trials  and  tribulations,  the 
ends  foreordained  of  God.  Dickens  first  broke  the  spell  of  mis- 
begotten fear  and  gave  the  watch-word,  and  then  George  Mac- 
Donald  joined  the  shout  with  his  magic  voice,  touching  the  great 
heart  of  mankind  as  only  an  earnest,  faithful,  gifted  man  can.  As 
the  great  master  novelist  wrote  for  purposes,  as  lofty  aspirations, 
noble  ends,  generous  results  were  always  his  incentives  to  exer- 
tion, so  ardent  love  for  the  true  and  good  in  the  world  and  the 
same  contempt  for  shams  and  false  pretences,  guided  MacDonald's 
pen,  and  moved  him  to  strike  at  vice  and  hypocrisy  and  modern 
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pharisaism  wherever  its  baneful  spirit  could  be  detected.  Carlyle 
with  his  abrupt,  awkward,  nervous  sentences,  twisting  and  writh- 
ing his  way  to  the  mind  and  brain  of  the  reader,  has  been  the 
prime  agitator  of  thought  and  intellectual  activity  among  the 
young  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  what  he  is  in  the  provinces 
of  art  and  philosophy,  this  our  subject  is,  in  matters  of  higher  and 
grander  import,  in  purity,  fidelity,  integrity. 

Keen  sighted,  quick,  penetrating,  spotless  and  unsullied  in 
reputation,  no  one  is  capable  of  bringing  greater  aid  to  the  cause 
of  virtue,  of  inculcating  a  better  morality  or  of  more  beautifully 
portraying  the  loveliness  of  the  graces  clustering  about  true  ex- 
cellence of  character  than  he,  and  most  faithfully,  with  infinite 
painstaking,  does  he  discharge  this  sacred  duty.  He  has  none  of 
that  hypercritical  fastidiousness  which  it  has  recently  become  so 
fashionable  to  assume,  but  uses  his  pen  manfully,  striking  home- 
blows  always,  and  ever  ready  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  in 
plain  unvarnished,  outspoken  English.  Every  sentence  is  pregnant 
with  thought,  and  his  strong  personal  magnetic  influence  upon 
us  increases  day  by  day.  So  naturally  does  he  write  that  we  al- 
most fancy  we  see  the  dear  kindly  face  peering  through  his  words, 
mellowing  them  and  even  imparting  to  them  an  additional  beau- 
ty and  richness  of  coloring.  At  one  instant  full  of  pathos,  elicit- 
ing our  tenderest  sympathies,  and  calling  forth  our  finest  emotions, 
in  the  next  by  a  stroke  of  wit  and  fancy  unlooked  for  and  unex- 
pected, he  carries  us  away  by  his  irresistible  humor,  mingling 
closely  our  tears  and  our  laughter,  thus  teaching  us  how  devout 
and  serious,  and  yet  how  hearty  and  hopeful  and  full  of  sunshine 
one  can  be.  He  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  with  its  race  unfinished 
and  unrun,  and  while  he  sees  the  bad,  he  sees  the  good  too,  for 
his  benevolence  is  all  embracing. 

It  is  so  easy  to  find  fault  and  so  easy  to  frame  dismal  prophe- 
cies, that  sheer  croaking  is  but  weak  philosophy  after  all,  and  the 
intelligent  see  in  it  the  cowardly,  miserable  grumbling  which 
forms  indeed  its  largest  ingredient.  Precisely  as  an  owlish  silence 
oftens  gains  a  man  credit  for  information  he  possesses  not,  or  as  an 
indistinct,  vague  style  often  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
and  gives  to  ill-matured  thought  the  appearance  of  profound 
wisdom,  so  the  evil  spirit  of  shallow  criticism  and   repining   and 

Vol.  V. — dd. 
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cynical  skepticism  is  often  mistaken  for  that  broad  catholic  scru- 
tiny, the  rarest  and  most  desirable  result  of  liberal  study  and 
large.hearted  charity.  Mr.  MacDonald  avoids  this  error,  and 
shows  us  that  back  of  all  that  is  fleeting  and  fickle  in  humanity, 
there  stand  bulwarks  of  honesty  and  integrity,  established  there 
by  the  divine  hand.  His  "systematic  theology"  is  one  of  love 
and  mercy  and  kindness,  which  like  leaven  permeates  his  whole 
being,  and  makes  him  tenderer  and  gentler.  Respecting  and  sym- 
pathizing with  sincere  doubters  in  matters  of  morals  and  religion, 
he  reaches  out  his  hand  to  such  and  slowly  leads  them  through 
darkness  into  the  broad  day-light  of  truth.  In  his  "Quiet  Neigh- 
borhood" this  undercurrent  of  sweet  fellowship,  this  planting  him- 
self exactly  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  this  close 
intimate  communion  with  the  anxious  and  distressed  is  felt 
throughout,  and  finds  lodgment  and  approval  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  reader.  His  creations  commend  themselves  to  us 
first  as  natural,  and  afterwards  as  surpassingly  beautiful.  His  fe- 
male characters  are  genuine  women,  not  bold,  frivolous,  light- 
headed but  full  of  sympathy,  meekness,  "their  every  look  and 
motion  fraught  with  out  of  door  delights  and  forest  lore."  He 
holds  marriage  to  be  not  a  union  merely  between  two  creatures, 
but  between  two  spirits,  the  intention  of  the  bond  being  to  perfect 
the  nature  of  both  by  supplementing  their  deficiencies  with  the 
force  of  contrast,  giving  to  each  sex  those  excellences  in  which  it  is 
naturally  defective,  to  the  one  strength  and  firmness  of  moral 
will,  to  the  other  gentleness  and  benignity.  The  more  we  study 
his  writings,  and  the  more  we  breathe  the  spirit  of  them,  the  wi- 
der our  vision  becomes,  and  we  see  beyond  the  things  of  to- 
day into  the  hitherto  impenetrable  vistas  of  the  future. 

Unlike  Charles  Reade  who,  with  all  his  vigor  and  strength 
and  energy,  and  his  powers  are  very  marvellous,  yet  stoops  to  write 
productions  unfit  for  women  to  read,  because  they  defile  the  mind 
of  the  lovely  and  innocent,  introducing  impure,  indelicate  images 
which  decency  cries  out  against,  and  which  the  miserable  worth- 
less, paltry  plea  of  being  natural  can  neither  sustain,  nor  palliate, 
nor  excuse,  MacDonald  pens  nothing  at  which  modesty  need 
take  offence,  or  which  might  not  be  read  with  propriety  in  any 
lady's  drawing-room,  or  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  the  darling  lit- 
tle ones  gathered  round  the  home  fire-side.     This  mistaken  idea, 
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which  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  bestrides  our  national  neck  and 
guides  us  whithersoever  it  will,  that  sensible  homely  truths  can 
not  be  spoken  except  in  a  slang  phraseology,  compounded  of  pro- 
fanity, irreverence  and  indecency,  and  which  is  supported  by  pub- 
lishers who  foolishly  descend  for  the  meed  of  fllthly  lucre  and 
idle  popularity  to  print  such  vile  concoctions,  is  to  be  met  by  such 
opponents  as  this  high  toned,  pure  minded  novelist  and  its  falsity 
fully  to  be  laid  open  and  exposed.  In  "Robert  Falconer"  we  see 
MacDonald  revelling  in  his  native  Scotch  dialect  and  picturing 
to  us  the  human  features  of  his  peculiar  nation.  Being  reared 
in  the  midst  of  christian  influences,  and  tutored  in  venerable  scrip- 
tural doctrines,  he  consecrated  himself  in  early  manhood  to  the 
work  of  the  sacred  ministry  and  has  since  given  his  life  with  sin- 
gular devotion  to  the  service  of  his  high  calling.  His  sermons,  too, 
are  characteristic  and  read  like  Robert  Collyer's  or  F.  W.  Robert- 
son's very  smoothly  and  with  delightful  freshness  and  liveliness,for 
they  are  like  nature  herself,  abounding  in  fruit  and  flower.  "Phan- 
tastes,"  "David  Elginbrod"  and  "Alec  Forbes"  emanate  from  the 
same  heart  and  have  the  same  clear  ring  of  true  steel  about  them, 
so  inspiring  and  healthy.  I  know  of  no  other  living  novelist  who 
is  doing  more  good  than  he,  and  no  one  certainly  who  is  intellec- 
tually his  superior.  In  the  minds  of  many  able  critics  he  is  the 
leader  of  modern  romance,  and  towers  above  all  his  contempora- 
ries both  in  intenseness  and  brilliancy. 

Our  grand  reforms  are  thus  to  be  wrought.  To  the  writers 
of  fiction  "A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  and  the  adversa- 
ries are  many."  This  is  one  of  the  divinely  appointed  instrumen- 
talities. Charles  Dickens  first  lifted  the  gauntlet  and  fairly  inau- 
gurated the  new  era.  His  manly  expositions  of  systematic  cor- 
ruptions in  government,  in  courts,  in  politics,  in  school  systems, 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  Miss  Phelps  in  America  is  a  keen  dis- 
cerner  between  good  and  evil  in  morals  and  society  convention- 
alisms. Bret  Harte  is  doing  much  to  show  that  every  man  has 
something  of  divine  life  within  him,  even  though  orthodoxy  rear 
its  head  to  anathematize  the  poor  cast-away  as  forsaken  alike  of 
God  and  humanity.  And  MacDonald  reaching  above  these  in 
true  nobility,  in  breadth  of  mental  comprehension,  in  thorough 
scholarship  teaches  "high  thoughts  and  amiable  words  and  court- 
liness and  desire  of  fame  and  love  of  truth  and  all  that  makes  a 
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man."  When  such  as  he  give  themselves  to  our  popular  branch 
of  literature,  bringing  to  it  the  strength  and  vigor  of  early  youth 
and  dedicating  to  it  the  learning  and  maturity  of  a  life-long  de- 
votion we  can  have  no  fear  for  the  final  results.  Following  these, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  these,  may  be  a  multitude  of  visionary 
speculators,  of  rash  idealists  and  of  idle  sentimentalists,  but  they 
are  to  be  like  chaff  swept  aside,  and  make  place  for  men,  who  in 
common  with  George  MacDonald  shall  fire  the  soul  of  their  Fath- 
erland with  earnest,  enthusiastic,  admiration  for  goodnes  and  gen- 
ius and  virtue. 


Th3  lite  at*d  Timas  trf  &#qd  Bt^ttgham, 

Eminent  statesmen  are  seldom  good  letter  writers.  Their 
habits  unfit  them  for  free  social  intercourse.  Their  duties  make 
them  reserved  and  self  reliant.  The  public  welfare  compels  them 
to  be  secretive  and  taciturn.  Hence  the  epistolary  correspondence 
of  premiers  and  chancellors  is  often  dull  and  prosy.  Such  publi- 
cations only  confirm  the  remark  of  Talleyrand  that  "words  were 
made  to  conceal  thoughts."  A  large  part  of  the  autobiography 
of  Lord  Brougham  is  made  up  of  letters  selected  from  his  exten- 
sive correspondence.  These  are  by  no  means  uninteresting ;  yet 
they  are  sufficiently  commonplace  to  elicit  severe  criticism.  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  eaily  life  is  entertaining,  instructive 
and  delightful.  It  is  as  full  of  incidents  as  a  novel ;  and  the  real 
characters  he  introduces  often  surpass  the  ideal  personages  of  a 
romance.  He  tells  us  that  his  father  was  disappointed  in  love, 
and  adds :  "It  has  often  struck  me  that  what  seemed  to  my  fath- 
er an  inevitable  calamity  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving  me 
from  obscurity.  If  Mary  Whelpdale  had  been  my  mother,  she 
would  no  doubt,  have,  materially  enriched  the  Saxon  blood  I  de- 
rived from  my  father ;  but  I  should  have  remained  in  a  state  of 
respectable  mediocrity  which  seems  to  have  characterized  my 
many  ancestors,  none  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, were  ever  remarkable  for  any  thing."     This  is  a  frank  con- 
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fession  ;  and  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  the  son  of  another 
woman,  resembles  the  honest  Hibernian's  apology  for  his  physical 
ugliness.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  handsome  boy,  but  had  been 
feloniously  changed  by  his  muse,  for  a  very  homely  child !  How- 
ever, this  fact  adds  new  testimony  to  the  common  saying  that  ge- 
nius is  inherited  from  mothers.  He,  also,  highly  commends  his 
grandmother  who  was  the  favorite  sister  of  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian, Dr.  Robertson.  "To  her,"  he  writes,  "I  owe  all  my  success 
in  life.  From  my  earliest  infancy  till  I  left  college,  with  a  brief 
interruption,  I  was  her  companion.  Remarkable  for  beauty,  but 
far  more  for  a  masculine  intellect  and  clear  understanding,she  instill- 
ed into  me  from  my  cradle,  the  strongest  desire  for  imiormation, 
and  the  first  principles  of  that  persevering  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
every  kind  of  knowledge  which  more  than  any  natural  talents  I 
may  possess  has  enabled  me  to  stick  to  and  accomplish,  every 
task  I  ever  undertook." 

Everybody  knows  the  extensive  learning  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  this  tribute  to  his  grandmother,  on  that  account,  deserves 
especial  notice.  His  life  was  certainly  a  success ;  and  in  law 
science,  politics,  biography  and  theology  he  held  a  high  rank  as 
a  writer.  One  great  jurist  once  sneeringly  remarked,  however, 
that  "if  Brougham  only  knew  a  little  law,  he  would  know  a  little 
of  everything."  As  a  student,  he  led  his  classes.  His  fond  moth- 
er wrote  of  him,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  left  the  High 
School  in  Edinburg ;  "He  went  through  all  the  classes  with  credit 
and  came  away  Dux  of  the  fifth  or  rector's  class,  taught  at  that 
time,  by  Dr.  Adam."  Lord  Brougham's  estimate  of  his  teachers 
is  reverential  and  complimentary.  He  was  very  much  indebted 
to  the  great  learning  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  Dictionary  and  Grammar  and  a  work  on  Roman 
Antiquities  which  held  their  place,  in  the  colleges  of  Europe  and 
America,  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

This  man  was  the  peer  and  precursor  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Of 
him,  Brougham  says :  "His  great  learning,  his  able  and  useful 
works,  his  irreproachable  character,  as  well  as  his  untiring  dili- 
gence and  exemplary  patience  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
commanded  the  respect  of  all,  and  endeared  him  to  those  who 
had  the  inestimable  benefit  of  his  instruction."  He  speaks,  in 
high  commendation,  of  his  ability  to  stimulate  his  pupils  to  effort 
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and  excite  in  them,  a  desire  for  useful  knowledge.  He  also  says 
that  he  owes  much  to  his  own  extensive  reading  in  connection 
with  the  authors  studied,  and  much  to  the  copious  and  free  illus- 
trations of  the  teacher.  He  favors  frequent  translations  from  the 
classics  as  the  best  method  of  acquiring  copiousness  of  language 
and  accuracy  of  expression.  When  a  mere  boy,  he  wrote  out  a 
complete  translation  of  the  historian,  Florus,  which  drew  forth 
high  encomiums  from  Dr.  Robertson.  He  often  quoted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  after  years,  his  own  versions  of  the  old 
poets.  The  following  instances  from  Horace  are  given.  Instead 
of  the  Latin, 

"Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamina  terret 
Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?" 

he  gave  the  following ; 

"False  honor  claims  and  lying  slander  scares 
Whom  but  the  false  and  faulty  ?" 

again;  Instead  of  the  original: 

"Vive  vale.    Si  quid,  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti,  si  non  his  utere  mecum." 


he  gave  this  literal  version 


"Live  long,  farewell ;  if  better  rules  you  see 
Candid  impart,  if  not  use  these  with  me." 


Such  careful  translation  gave  him  power,  in  mature  life,  to  criti- 
cise judiciously  the  most  difficult  of  the  ancient  authors  and  to 
give  to  the  world  a  very  popular  estimate  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes. In  all  his  school  life,he  was  a  constant  debater.  He 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  members  of  the  "Speculative  Society" 
and  the  questions  discussed  by  them  and  leaves  his  unqualified 
testimony  in  favor  of  such  exercises.  Indeed,  he  thinks  he  could 
not  have  been  successful  as  a  public  speaker  without  them.  In 
college,  he  became  very  fond  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  shows  like  gratitude  to  his  professors  as  to  his  early 
teachers.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Black.  He  was  then  in  his  old  age.  Brougham  says  of  him,"His 
features  were  singularly  graceful,  full  of  intelligence  but  calm,  as 
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suited  his  manner  and  his  speech.  His  high  forehead  and  sharp 
temples  were  slightly  covered  with  hair  of  a  snow  white  hue,  and 
his  mouth  gave  a  kindly  as  well  as  a  most  intelligent  expression 
to  his  countenance."  The  young  pupil  was  in  raptures  when  the 
sage  spoke.  He  commended  also,  the  neatness  and  precision  ot 
all  his  experiments.  "I  have  seen  him,"  says  he,  "pour  boiling 
water  or  boiling  acid  from  a  vessel  that  had  no  spout  into  a  tube 
holding  it  at  such  a  distance,  as  made  the  stream's  diameter  small 
and  so  vertical  that  not  a  drop  was  spilt."  With  positive  enthu- 
siasm, the  veteran,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  from  his  student 
life,  thus  wrote  of  all  those  who  helped  to  train  his  youthful  mind. 
No  one  can  read  this  history  of  his  early  life,  without  feeling  that 
Henry  Brougham  was  an  amiable  man.  It  is  time  that  the  exal- 
tation of  his  relatives  and  teachers  ennobles  him.  Vanity  is  al- 
ways the  shadow  of  greatness. 

Brougham,  like  Cicero,  thought  well  of  himself.  He  extols 
his  maternal  ancestry,  as  the  Frenchman  glories  in  France,  be- 
cause it  produced  him.  It  is  ludicrous,  however,  to  read  his  eulo- 
gy of  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  genius  of  that  noble  stock,  when 
we  remember  that  Brougham  was,  decidedly,  unattractive  in  fig- 
ure, features  and  complexion.  We  are  reminded  of  the  sly  insin- 
uation of  Talleyrand  to  a  conceited  fop  who  boasted,  in  his  pres- 
ence, of  the  matchless  beauty  of  his  mother.  The  premier  quiet- 
ly remarked :  "It  was  your  father,  then,  that  was  not  handsome?" 
Brougham  does  not  describe  the  person  of  this  "paternal  relative." 
He  evidently  prized  the  heaven-descended  maxim,  "Know  thy. 
self,"  because  he  was  sure  of  one  distinguished  acquaintance.  He 
loved  to  commune  with  his  own  great  thoughts,  as  with  a  living 
throng  of  fellow  travellers  in  solitude,  because  it  is  pleasant  to 
have,  as  a  compaion,  a  man  of  sense.  He  wrote  his  own  biogra- 
phy, because  he  had  a  noble  theme  for  his  pen.  We  thank  him 
for  his  generous  appreciation  of  others.  He  grew  old  gracefully. 
He  forgot,  in  age,  his  enemies,  and  remembered  his  friends.  He 
has  given  us  a  genial,  artless  and  delightful  book. 
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From  the  western  gate  of  Kushran,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
Guided  by  a  long-robed  Brahmin,  most  dignified  and  slow, 
Came  forth  a  long  procession  in  the  hush  of  early  day, 
Which  stretched  out  across  the  Jhelum  upon  its  winding  way. 

First  came  the  ancient  Brahmin  with  a  body-guard  of  Thugs — 
Gentlemen  of  doubtful  morals  and  uninviting  "mugs." — 
Next  were  a  hundred  Yaisyas  and  as  many  Bayarderes ; 
After  them  four  grim  Kshetriyas  who  bore  upon  their  spears 

A  silken  fringed  canopy,  deep  stained  with  Sappan  red, 
Beneath  which  walked  a  Sadra  nicely  poising  on  his  head 
A  polished  ebon  casket  all  inlaid  with  finest  gold, 
And  deftly  wrought  with  figures  from  the  Yedic  legends  old. 

Stretching  rearward,  dimly  distant,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
Came  last  a  thousand  camels,  a  slave  at  the  head  of  each. 
And  day  by  day  to  the  westward  the  train  held  on  its  way 
Till  the  domed  mosques  of  Ispahan,  seen  in  the  evening  grey 

Of  the  fiftieth  day  from  Kushran,  proclaimed  the  journey  done. 
But  they  entered  not  the  gateway  until  the  morning  sun 
Tipped  with  golden-tinted  splendor  the  city's  many  spires 
And  bathed  the  ancient  capital  with  all  its  streaming  fires. 

The  guard  gave  them  admittance  with  a  message  to  the  Shah, 
That  near  his  palace  waited  ambassadors  from  afar. 
The  Shah  in  person  met  them  with  form  and  flourish  great, 
And  to  his  court  received  them  with  the  pride  and  pomp  of  state. 

He  spread  forthwith  a  banquet  with  a  most  unsparing  hand 
And  entertained  right  royally  his  friends  from  India's  strand. 
Then  for  a  grand  reception  preparations  vast  were  made 
That  he  might  hear  the  message  which  the  embassy  conveyed. 
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When  assembled  in  the  palace  up  rose  the  Brahmin  old 
And  opened  wide  the  casket  all  inlaid  with  pearl  and  gold. 
This  casket  when  thus  opened  appeared  as  a  chequered  field ; 
Eight  times  eight  squares  in  black  and  white  its  polished  face  re- 
vealed . 

"I  came,  O,  Shah  of  Persia,  at  my  sovereign's  command 
To  conduct  these  thousand  camels,  the  finest  in  his  land, 
To  speak  his  kindest  wishes  for  a  friend  he  holds  so  dear, 
But  most  of  all  to  bring  to  you  the  token  I  have  here." 

"'Tis  the  famous  Chaturanga,  in  Kushran's  court  much  played ; 
He  desires  that  you  should^solve  it,  and  this  decree  has  made ; 
That  if  your  wise  men  solve  it,  or  your  gray,  much-learned  seers, 
He  gives  to  you  these  camels  and  these  hundred  Bayarderes." 

Then  they  took  the  ivory  pieces  with  which  the  game  was  played 
And  the  wisest  men  of  Persia  with  all  their  skill  essayed, 
The  game  to  quick  discover  and  its  mysteries  to  explain, 
But  with  all  their  skill  and  study  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

At  length  a  shrewd  old  grey-beard  said  that  in  a  day  and  night 
The  moves  of  all  the  pieces  on  their  squares  of  black  and  white, 
And  all  the  game's  great  secret  he  could  easily  divine, 
But  first  would  drink  the  Brahmin's  health  in  ruddy  Persian  wine. 

Once  alone,  with  wine  he  plied  him,  with  wine  both  pale  and  red, 
Until  the  foaming  nectar  mounting  upward  to  his  head 
Made  him  sudden  grow  loquacious,  then,  all  his  caution  gone, 
He  exposed  the  mighty  secret  and  the  Persian  had  won, 

And  throughout  the  Shah's  dominions  it  spread  on  every  side. 
Dark  Egypt  learned  the  game  from  thence ;    it  crossed  the  desert 

wide; 
The  Moors  to  Spain  conveyed  it,  and  from  Spain  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Passed  this  noble  Chaturanga,  the  game  of  Indian  birth. 

Its  lordly  King,  and  stately  Queen,  Book,  Bishop,  Pawn, and  Knight ; 
Have  been  the  bloodless  weapons  of  many  a  gallant  fight. 
And  all  the  game's  admirers  that  good  king  unite  to  bless, 
Who  sent  from  distant  Kushran's  court  our  pleasant  game  of  Chess. 
Vol.  V. — ee. 
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It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  system  of  editing  our  College  Maga- 
zine was  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
"wretched  system"  o£  making  a  single  editor  responsible  for  each  issue 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Accordingly  several  important 
changes  have  been  made.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the 
editorial  corps,  but  to  secure  among  the  members  composing  it  abetter 
division  of  labor.  Under  the  present  system,  each  editor  is  chairman 
of  the  board,  in  the  order  of  his  election,  during  the  publication  of  that 
number  for  which  he  was  chosen.  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  has 
general  supervision  of  the  work,  assigning  special  departments  to  the 
others.  The  many  objectionable  features  of  the  old  system  became 
more  and  more  apparent  every  year.  The  arrangment  which  has  been 
adopted  to  remedy  these  defects,  though  possessing  some  imperfections, 
is,  on  the  whole,  eminently  satisfactory,  and  well  adapted  to  secure  the 
end  in  view. 

With  the  present  volume,  also,  commences  an  addition  of  four  pages 
of  reading  matter  to  our  magazine.  This  change  was  found  desirable, 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  the  college  for  an  organ  from  which 
no  items  of  special  interest  should  be  excluded  for  want  of  space.  We 
are  happy  to  state,  that  owing  to  careful  management,  The  Dartmouth 
now  rests  on  a  firm  financial  basis ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  college  magazines  are  not  generally  pay- 
ing concerns.  While  furnishing  a  larger  amount  of  reading  for  the 
same  price,  we  earnestly  solicit  from  all  friends  of  the  magazine  a  recip_ 
rocation  of  the  favor,  by  aiding  to  extend  its  circulation,  to  enable  us  to 
meet  the  increased  expense.  The  Dartmouth  is  no  longer  an  experL 
ment  but  a  success.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  faithful  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  in  this  work  we  doupt  not  we  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  cordial  approval  of  every  friend  of  the  college. 


The  comparative  usefulness  of  the  several  studies  to  secure  the  true 
end  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  the  consequent  prominence  which 
should  be  given  to  each,  has  received  such  universal  attention,  that  the 
leading  arguments  employed  have  become  familiai\as  household  words. 
Yet  the  subject  involves  questions  which  can  never  be  decided  with 
mathematical  precision  by  any  authority;  and  every  one  has  a  manifest 
right  to  a  respectful  statement  of  his  own  peculiar  views.  Nearly  all 
American  Colleges,  and  paticularly  those  of  New  England,  unite  in  giv- 
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ing  great  prominence  to  those  studies  which  are  essentially  disciplinary, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  These  studies  occupy  more 
than  half  the  College  course.  When  the  student  who  has  been  anxious- 
ly looking  forward  to  the  time  when  information  should  be  added  to 
discipline,  has  entered  upon  the  studies  of  the  last  two  years,  he  is  met 
by  the  remark  that  the  number  of  recitations  is  limited,  but  that  it  is 
desirable  that  just  so  much  ground  should  be  gone  over.  The  result  is, 
that  even  the  best  scholars,  despite  the  most  assiduous  "cramming,"are 
obliged  to  leave  much  that  is  valuable  untouched,  or  at  best  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  It  certainly  admits  of  doubt,  whether  it  is  the  wi- 
sest policy  for  a  young  man  who  seeks  the  best  preparation  for  the  du- 
ties of  practical  life,  to  spend  five  or  six  years  in  the  study  of  languages 
long  since,  so  far  as  regards  direct  practical  use,  dead  and  buried  to  all 
the  earth,  and  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  study  of  French.  It  is  not  speak- 
ing too  rashly,  to  say  that  hardly  a  single  American  College  can  be 
found,  whose  best  students  have  acquired  sufficient  command  of  this 
language,  to  enable  them  to  employ  it,  with  any  considerable  facility,  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  conversation.  The  opportunities  for  learning 
German  are  even  more  meagre,  yet  this  study  combines  the  advantages 
of  discipline  with  direct,  practical  application.  It  becomes  more  im- 
portant every  year,  and  is,  to-day,  in  many  sections  of  the  south  and 
west,  a  better  passport  to  professional  success  than  any  diploma  our 
Alma  Mater  could  confer.  Notwithstanding  these  considerations  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  present  curriculum  was  established  by  men 
of  large  experience  and  high  intellectual  attainments ;  and  still  numbers 
among  its  supporters  very  many  of  the  same  character.  Such  men  should 
be  far  better  judges  of  the  proper  distribution  of  studies  than  the  un- 
dergraduate. Granting,  then,  that  the  wisest  and  best  division  has 
been  made,  still  the  defects  of  the  system  are  none  the  less  glaringly 
apparent.  The  fact  remains  that  the  student  goes  over  not  through  too 
many  of  the  subjects  which  receive  his  attention ;  that  he  gets  a  smat- 
tering of  a  great  many  things,  a  knowledge  of  few.  It  is  true,  a  man 
is  well  educated,  if  his  mind  is  well  disciplined.  Colleges  are  perform  - 
ing  a  noble  work ;  but  the  student's  greatest  foe,  his  "sea  of  troubles," 
is  the  multiplicity  of  subjeets  to  which  his  time  must  be  devoted.  Give 
us  more  study,  but  fewer  studies. 


Dedication  of  Culver  Hall. — On  Friday,  June  23d,  the  new 
Agricultural  College  building,  Culver  Hall,  was  dedicated.  The  occa- 
sion was  an  exceptionally  pleasant  one.  Considerable  disappointment 
was  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding, quite  general  among  the  students, 
to  the  effect  that  the  day  had  been  promised  them  as  a  holiday,  whereas 
only  the  afternoon  recitation  was  omitted.  They  were  soon  reconciled, 
however,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  a  peculiar  zest, 
heightened  no  doubt  by  a  term  of  unusual  quiet.     About  1  1-2  o'clock  a 
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special  train  arrived  from  Concord  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  other  invited  guests  many  of  whom  were 
accompanied  by  ladies.  With  their  usual  kindly  hospitality  the  people 
of  Hanover  had  prepared  an  excellent  collation  in  the  hall  of  the  Gym- 
nasium, which  was  served  by  the  ladies  and  students,  and  to  which  all 
did  ample  justice.  Thence  they  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  new 
building,  in  the  upper  hall  of  which  the  dedicatory  services  were  to  be 
held.  This  was  soon  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  after  an  address 
of  welcome  from  President  Smith,  in  which  he  apologised  for  the  un- 
finished condition  of  the  building,  and  disclaimed  all  politics  for  Dart- 
mouth in  a  very  happy  manner.  Prof.  Dimond  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  material  and  cost  of  the  building,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  to  the 
President.  Then  followed  the  dedicatory  prayer  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pow- 
ers, Chaplain  of  the  House.  Gov.  Weston  then  spoke  briefly,  saying 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  new  College,  and  had  come  to  hear 
and  learn,  and  not  to  speak.  Ex-Gov.  Stearns  followed  with  chacteris- 
tic  brevity,  and  Ex-Gov.  Smyth  next  spoke  humorously  of  the  "Child'' 
at  whose  birth  he  was  present,  and  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  allow- 
ed to  die  upon  their  hands.  Hon.  H.W.Parker,  M.  C.  favored  a  thorough- 
going economy,  but  thought  that  economy  could  be  shown  in  no  better 
way  than  by  a  liberal  provision  for  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  The  State,  he  thought,  had  been  altogether  too  niggardly  in  the 
past  as  regards  favors  to  "old  Dartmouth,"  a  sentiment  to  which  we  can 
all  heartily  respond  Amen.  Speeches  also  were  made  by  Moses  Hum- 
phrey, Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  Hon.  D.  M. 
Clough,  member  of  the  Council,  who  spoke  somewhat  at  length  and  earn- 
estly in  vindication  of  the  farmer  and  his  occupation.  Messers.  Joseph 
B.  Walker,  Wm.  P.  Wheeler,  B.  Wadleigh,  F.  R.  Chase  and  Senator  Pat- 
terson, each  had  something  to  say  and  said  it  well.  Mr  Wheeler  said 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  Hon.  John  Conant  of  Jaffrey,  who  had 
already  given  $7000  to  the  Agricultural  College,  had  placed  in  his  hands 
$5000  more,  to  be  given  when  the  State  should  contribute  a  like  sum. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  hall  a  ploughing  match  was  witness- 
ed on  the  College  Farm  between  five  rival  ploughs,  and  at  5  P.  M.  the 
Legislators  started  for  Concord,  stopping  atj&Tilden  Seminary,  with 
which  we  cannot  doubt  that  they,  being  but  mortals,  were  delighted. 
(Some  one  asserts  however  that  a  look  of  infinite  perplexity  was  observ- 
able upon  the  countenance  of  that  absolutist,  Hiram,  as  he  saw  those 
hallowed  and  safely  guarded  precincts  invaded  by  t'other  sex.  Possi- 
bly he  was  adding  up  the  sum  total  of  demoralization  that  would  result 
therefrom  among  his  fair  pupils.)  Here,  at  least,  the  affair  seemed  very 
enjoyable  to  all  concerned.  We  learn  that  the  Legislature  has  voted 
$12000  to  the  College  since  their   return.     Transeat  in  exemplum. 
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*Arne.— Rarely  has  any  writer  succeeded  more  happily  in  de- 
picting the  lights  and  shades  of  every  day  home-life  among  the  meek 
and  lowly,  than  has  the  author  of  this  delightful  little  book.  Written 
originally  in  the  Norwegian  tongue  the  English  translation  is  highly 
commended  by  linguists  for  its  faithful  loyalty  to  the  text,  while  the 
old  fire-side  Saxon  words,  never  abandoned  for  the  Latin,  awaken  asso- 
ciations of  early  freindship  and  tenderness  in  us,  and  help  much  to  car- 
ry straight  to  our  hearts  the  beautiful  lessons  of  the  sweet  story,  so 
quietly  and  gently  told.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  gilded,  and 
false,  and  unnatural,  it  is  refreshing  to  shake  hands  with  real  living 
characters,  to  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  thoughts  and  emotions  we  our- 
selves feel  hour  by  hour,  to  find  the  good  mingled  with  the  bad,  the  gay 
with  the  sad,  and  to  know  that  in  one  man's  mind,  at  least,  boys  and 
girls  are  mirrored  forth  as  children  should  be,  jolly  and  hearty  and 
full  of  sunshine. 

Bjornson  introduces  his  readers  to  new  scenes  and  to  lives  very  pa- 
tient and  enduring,  but  also  to  others  pure  and  untarnished  by  contam- 
ination with  the  world  and  its  vices.  The  atmosphere  is  healthy,  and 
we  breathe  freer  as  he  leads  us  to  the  lowly  cot  of  Arne's  mother,  at 
the  bedside  of  the  crippled  father,  or  in  the  fresh  meadows,  through 
the  tall  grass,  deep  in  the  forests,  or  on  the  green-sward  to  witness  hol- 
iday festivities  observed  by  wrestling,  dancing  and  music.  We  have  a 
full  peep  into  Norwegian  society,  hitherto  so  hidden,  and  seem  to  live 
in  it,  and  to  revel  in  it  too,  like  city  people  spending  their  summer  in 
the  country  during  harvest  time  amid  the  full  bearded  grain  of  wheat 
and  corn. 

The  tale  begins  oddly  enough  and  the  opening  chapter  may  be  read 
and  re-read  and  yet  tire  not,  for  it  delicately  embalms  in  it  all  that  fol- 
lows, while  of  itself  it  constitutes  a  most  beautiful  allegory.  An  ani- 
mated conversation,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  between  Eli  and  Mathilde, 
interspersed  with  many  wondering  exclamations  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  rich  beyond  all  description  in  vivacity  and  naturalness  and  is  a 
charming  revelation  of  the  way  in  which  the  "fair  and  beautiful"  are 
wont  to  discourse  when  their  innocent  enthusiasm  is  unchecked  by  the 
presence  of  "lordly  man." 

The  interest  centers  throughout  upon  Arne  and  Eli ;  and  their  court- 
ship, unromantic  and  divested  of  all  sickly  sentimentality,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  yet  is  lighted  up  by  such  strokes  of  fancy  and  genius,  and  so 
much  earnestness  and  confidence  and  faith,  that  our  best  sympathies 

*A  Norwegian  tale,  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Sever,  Francis  and 
Company,  Boston  and  Cambridge. 
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are  enlisted  from  the  first  dawn,  and  we  never  cease  to  wish  that  with 
them  at  least  "The  old,  old  story"  may  be  repeated  in  all  its  youth 
and  freshness.  Baard  and  Birgit's  history,  too,  has  its  purpose 
for  truth  lies  back  of  it.  All  in  all  the  book  teaches  that  sorrow,  "God's 
angel  in  disguise,"  oftentimes  refines  and  makes  us  better  and  hap- 
pier in  the  end,  that  love  may  be  very  steadfast  and  abiding,  and  yet 
very  practical  and  matter-of-fact,  and  that  some  seeds  of  goodness  are 
latent  in  every  human  being,  and  lie  waiting  to  be  called  out  by  kind- 
ness and  tender  solicitude.  Indeed,  it  is  a  poem  in  all  except  verse,  and 
the  song  is  a  very  sweet  one. 

The  style  is  vigorous  and  nervous,  and  each  idea  is  clothed  in  that 
appropriate  garb  which  must  alwayft  betray  the  author,  write  he  under 
whatsoever  name  and  for  whatsoever  purpose.  We  rise  from  its  pe- 
rusal as  we  do  from  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women/'  feeling  purer, 
and  stronger,  and  braver,  and  better  able  to  take  up  our  crosses,  to 
bear  them  trustfully,  without  complaint,  understanding  more  fully  now, 
how  all  things  shall  come  right,  and  how  even  "Bleak  East  Winds"  do 
not  beat  against  us  always,  but  change  round  and  blow  breezes  laden 
with  the  odor  of  sweet  smelling  roses  and  flowers  at  last. 


Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum. — Code  of  Health  after  School 
of  Salernum. — Translated  into  English  Verse,  with  an  Introduction 
Notes  and  an  Appendix,  by  John  Okdronaux,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College,  N 
y.,  etc.,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  12mo.  167  pp.  The  translator  ac- 
knowledges the  motives  which  have  induced  him  to  prepare  this  volume : 
"To  cherish  the  memory  of  our  professional  masters  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  to  fan  the  dying  embers  of  classical  scholarship  on  the 
hearth-stone  of  Modern  Medicine."  The  first  object  is  undoubtedly 
a  praiseworthy  one,  but  inasmuch  as  dying  embers,  to  carry  out  the 
metaphor,  though  pleasant  to  gaze  into,  perhaps,  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect one  from  winter's  cold  and  the  quicker  they  are  removed  and  an 
efficient  warming  apparatus  substituted  the  better,  we  can  hardly  con- 
sider the  second  quite  so  useful.  The  growing  popularity  of  plain  Eng- 
lish in  all  the  relations  of  practical  life  will,  we  trust,  sometime  in  the 
immediate  future  gently  extinguish  these  smouldering  "embers,"  ban- 
ish crippled  Latin  from  Physician's  prescriptions,  and  substitute  a  lan- 
guage more  accordant  with  the  attainments  of  the  average  drug-store 
clerk.  At  Salernum,  a  town  in  Northern  Italy,  was  established  some- 
where about  the  9th  century,  a  Medical  School  which  for  a  long  period 
of  years  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  For  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining advice  it  was  visited  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  physi- 
cians of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the  founding  of  a 
Medical  Academy  at  Naples,  by  Frederick  II,  it  stood  without  a  rival. 
St.  Matthew  was  supposed  to  be  the  patron  of  the  institution. 

Its  Faculty  was  composed  of  ten  professors  who  succeeded  each 
other  according  to  age.    A  candidate  for  graduation  must  give  evidence 
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of  having  studied  Medicine  seven  years,  and  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Successful  candidates  received  the  title  of  M.  A.,  and  that  of  Physician. 
They  must  give  promise  to  refuse  to  receive  fees  from  the  poor,  and  to 
share  no  gains  with  apothecaries.  Physician's  fees  were  regulated,  and 
apothecaries  were  under  the  supervision  of  physicians.  By  a  royal 
decree  issued  in  1811,  this  school  was  changed  to  a  preparatory  insti- 
tute. 

The  ~Poem,"Begimen  Sanitas  Salernitanum"  was  addressed  to  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  at  the  time,  by  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  king 
of  England  dejure.  Having  been  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  return  to  claim  the  throne  he  tarried  at  Sa- 
lernum  to  procure  relief  from  his  dangerous  wound.  The  physicians  in- 
formed him  that  the  poison  must  first  be  removed  by  suction.  Unwill- 
ing to  ask  any  one  to  perform  this  dangerous  operation,  he  permitted^ 
his  arm  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  but  his  wife,  while  he  was  asleep, 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  wound  which  eventually  healed.  The  poem- 
is,  according  to  the  translator,  the  embodiment  of  the  Medical  erudition 
of  the  entire  Faculty,  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  Robert,  whom  they 
addressed  as  King  of  England.  The  style  of  the  Poem  is  characterized 
as  barbarous,  and  frequent  inaccuracies  in  construction  occur. 

The  verse  is  rhyming,  or  "Leonine  Verse,"  and  the  original  poem 
consisted  of  362  lines.  Of  the  work  107  editions  were  issued  in  Latin, 
and  it  has  passed  through  fifty-six  translations  which  would  indicate 
some  basis  of  merit. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  the  poem  are  air,  food,  exercise,  sleep, 
the  excretions  and  the  passions.  Very  many  articles  of  food  are  hon- 
ored by  notices  in  a  special  division.  Considerable  prominence  is  given 
to  wine.  Of  course,  many  old  whims  and  theories  which  share  the 
plausibility  of  those  contained  in  "Aristotle's  Master  Piece"  find  a  place 
in  this  poem,  but  there  is  a  ground-work  of  common  sense  in  its  advice 
which,  if  it  were  the  basis  of  every  man's  care  of  himself,  would  ruin 
the  doctors.  Some  of  its  advice  is  not  so  sanitary  perhaps.  As  for  in- 
stance, as  translated: 

"Let  men  drink  wine,  let  beasts  for  fountains  crave,  ' 

But  water-drinking  never  men  enslave." 

A  pleasant  antidote  to  "those  terrible  next  mornings"  of  which   Byron 
speaks,  is  suggested  in  the  following: 

"Art  sick  from  vinous  surfeiting  at  night? 
Repeat  the  dose  at  morn,  'twill  set  thee  right." 

Advice  for  the  care  of  the  health  for  each  of  the  seasons,  and  for 
every  month  in  the  year  is  given,  and  also  on  the  subjects  of  baths, 
wine-drinking,  blood-letting,  etc.,  etc.  The  Appendix  contains  extracts 
from  the  Paris  Edition  of  18(51.     The  translator's  work  has   been  well 
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done.  The  peculiarities  of  the  original  render  a  literal  translation,  not 
impossible,  but  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  one  given.  The  readers  of 
The  Dartmouth  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  Dr.  Ordronaux's  trans- 
lation of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time , 
in  its  columns,  to  know  his  abilities  as  a  translator.  The  publisher's 
name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  typographical  excellence  of  the 
work. 


Lxxcais. 

Base  Ball.  Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  base  ball  this 
term,  notwithstanding  the  prediction  that  all  interest  in  athletic  sports 
would  be  centred  in  boating.  The  college  nine  has  been  in  good  train- 
ing, and  certainly,  at  the  middle  of  the  term,  compared  very  favorably 
with  "the  nine  that  never  knew  defeat"  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  games  between  the  Tufts  and  the 
Dartmouths  was  played  here  on  the  1st  of  June,  as  reported  in  our  last 
issue,  and  as  the  second  game  of  this  series  was  to  be  played  on  the 
Tufts  College  base  ball  grounds,  at  Medford,  it  was  thought  that  it 
might  be  advantageous  for  the  nine  to  make  a  short  tour,  playing  this 
game,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  games  with  the  Browns,  at  Prov- 
idence, and  the  last  of  a  series  of  the  same  number  of  games  with  the 
Bowdoins,  at  Portsmouth.  Accordingly  the  nine,  accompanied  by  a 
few  friends  left  Hanover  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  received  and 
entertained  in  a  very  cordial  manner  that  evening  by  the  Tufts  College 
students.  The  game  was  to  have  been  called  at  9,  A.  M.,  on  Wednes- 
day, but  owing- to  an  unavoidable  delay  in  obtaining  a  person  to  serve 
as  umpire,  it  was  not  called  until  10 :  40.  An  umpire  was  secured  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hurl  of  the  Bay  States,  of  Lynn,  who  filled  this  thankless 
and  difficult  position  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  clubs.  Want  of  room 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  this  game,  nor  to  give 
the  individual  scores.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  closely  contested  game  of 
two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  resulted  in  a  score  of  16  to  12  in  favor 
of  the  Tufts,  they  playing  a  much  stronger  game  then  when  they  played 
on  our  grounds.  A  violent  wind  blew  continually,  of  course  affecting 
the  playing  of  the  Dartmouths  more  than  that  of  the  Tufts,  the  latter 
club  being  familiar  with  the  grounds.  After  the  game  the  Dartmouths 
and  their  friends  visited  the  Union  grounds  in  Boston  as  the  guests  of 
the  Tufts,  and  witnessed  a  very  interesting  but  rather  one-sided  game 
between  the  Bostons  and  the  Kekiongas.  Before  starting  for  Provi- 
dence the  Tufts  invited  the  Dartmouths  to  a  supper  at  Young's,  as  a 
crowning  act  of  their  hospitality,  and  here  we  would  say  that  all  who 
had  the  pleasure,  on  this  tour,  of  enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  the  Tufts 
unite  in  expressing  their  belief  that  none  know  how  to  entertain  guests 
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in  a  more  hospitable  and  gentlemanly  manner  than  they.  The  "tour- 
ists" went  to  Providence  that  evening  and  played  the  Browns  the  next 
(Thursday)  afternoon  on  the  Dexter  Training  Grounds.  During  the 
first  four  innings  there  were  all  the  indications  of  a  very  close  and  skill- 
fully played  game,  but  the  Browns  got  the  start  in  the  fifth  inning,  and 
closed  the  game  by  a  score  of  41  to  17.  They  showed  some  excellent 
batting,  while  the  Dartmouths  neither  batted  nor  fielded  as  well  as 
usual.  It  was  noticed  that  the  spectators  could  not  applaud  too  poor 
a  play  on  the  part  of  the  Browns,  and  would  not  applaud  a  good  play 
on  the  part  of  the  Dartmouths.  Mr.  Carroll  of  Brown  '71  acted  as  um- 
pire, and  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Time  of  game,  three 
hours. 

While  at  Providence  a  dispatch  was  received  from  the  Bowdoins 
saying  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  play  at  Portsmouth  as  agreed 
upon,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  three  of  their  men.  So  nothing 
remained  for  the  nine  but  to  return  to  Hanover,  Victory  not  having 
seen  fit  to  perch  upon  their  banner  in  either  of  the  games  played. 

After  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Amhersts  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  series  of  three  games  should  be  played  with  them,  the  first 
to  be  played  in  Hanover  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  Amherst  nine  came  up 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  accompanied  by  quite  a  number  of  students. 
The  two  nines  appeared  on  the  grounds  at  about  3,  P.  M.,  and  c  large 
crowd  was  in  attendance  to  witness  the  game.  After  considerable  pre- 
liminary batting  and  throwing,  which  demonstrated  the  fact  that  both 
nines  were  in  excellent  condition,  the  spectators  were  informed  that 
there  would  be  no  game,  as  the  Dartmouths  objected  to  one  of  the  play- 
ers in  the  Amherst  nine,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
Amherst  College,  their  objections  being  based  on  a  dispatch  from  Pres- 
ident Stearns  stating  that  he  was  not.  The  Amhersts  firmly  refused  to 
play  without  him,  and  withdrew  from  the  field.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  anything  arose  to  prevent  the  game,  after  the  Amhersts  came  such 
a  distance  to  play,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Dartmouths  adopted  the 
only  course  left  for  them  under  the  then  existing  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  two  nines  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  again 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  misunderstanding. 


Several  noteworthy  changes  in  the  architectural  appearance  of 
our  village  are  taking  place,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our 
columns  we  can  notice  them  but  briefly.  Workmen  are  engaged  in 
raising  the  Chandler  Building,  and  we  understand  that  its  interior  ar- 
rangement is  to  be'materially  changed,  and  a  French  roof  is  to  be  added. 
The  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  vastly  improved. Mr.  Hitch- 
cock is  greatly  improving  his  house,  the  former  Fairbanks  mansion, 

and  will  make  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  village. Work  is  rapidly 

progressing  upon  Mr.  Balch's  new  house. 
Vol.  V. — ff. 
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We  understand  that  Eev.  Edward  Goodrich  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  late 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  that  city,  is  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Eich- 
ards,  resigned,  at  the  head  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Goodrich  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  in  the  State  of  Yermont.  Under  his  management 
we  shall  look  for  a  steady  increase  of  patronage  to  this  well  known 
Institution. 


Wm.  H.  Burleigh,  M.  D.,  Class  of  '51,  recently,  in  his  will,  bequeathed 
to  Dartmouth  College  his  Medical  Library,  consisting  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes.  The  books  are  new  and  valuable.  Dr.  Bur- 
leigh was  a  native  of  Franklin,  N.  H.  He  was  a  successful  practitioner 
in  Lawrence,  Ms. 


We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Fletcher  for  the  following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  Thayer  Library  Donation  : 

In  1862  Gen.  S.  Thayer,  U.  S.  A.,  of  South  Braintree,  Ms.,  presented 
to  Dartmouth  College  Library  about  250  vols.,  mostly  mathematical  and 
engineering  works.  He  has  recently  presented  an  additional  number 
of  about  1550  vols.  These  books  may  all  be  embraced  under  three  gen- 
eral heads,  viz. :  mathematical,  civil  engineering,  and  military  works. 
Those  of  tha  first  two  classes  are  given  with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  Those  of  the  third 
class  constitute  over  one  half  of  the  whole  number.  Many  of  them  are 
very  valuable  and  could  hardly  be  bought  at  any  price.  Many  others 
are  either  not  to  be  found  in  this  country,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  Library  at  West  Point.  They  can  hardly  be  of  use 
for  reference  or  study  to  an  Institution  like  Dartmouth  College,  but 
may  be  carefully  preserved  for  future  contingencies.  There  may  come 
a  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  when  the  value  of  such  a  military  library 
cannot  be  estimated.  His  entire  donation,  as  well  as  all  works  which 
shall  hereafter  be  presented  to  the  Thayer  School,  or  which  shall  be 
purchased  therefor  from  its  funds,  is  to  be  under  the  especial  care  and 
supervision  of  the  senior  Professor  of  said  school,  and  the  whole  collec- 
tion is  to  be  known  as  the  library  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering. No  works  are  to  be  taken  from  this  library  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  permission  of  the  senior  Professor.  Beyond  these  restrictions, 
said  library^shall  constitute  a  part  of  Dartmouth  College  library,  and  be 
,  subject  to  its  regulations. 

Female  Seminary. — All  hail  to  our  fair  sisters  of  "Tilden !"  Young 
ladies,  suffer  us  to  extend  to  you  the  right  hand  of  kindly  fellowship 
and  of  hearty  congratulation!  In  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  nay, 
rather  of  sisterly  emulation,  and  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  success 
of  The  Dartmouth,  a  few  months  since  you  launched  your  Enterprise, 
and  have  most  triumphantly  established  a  periodical  at  once  "The  Pride 
of  Lebanon  and  the  Glory  of  the  Seminary."  Yery  cordially,  and  in 
the  words  of  another,  we  exclaim,  "May  the  wings  of  your  happiness 
never  lose  a  feather." 
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The  closing  exercises  of  the  term,  held  in  the  village  church,  were 
very  appropriate  and  very  beautiful.  The  original  pieces  were  indeed 
e  xcellent,  varying  much  in  kind,  and  all  evincing  careful  and  diligent 
application.  The  general  tone  was  charmingly  refreshing,  and  natural, 
and  hopeful,  and,  best  of  all,  marked  by  a  total  absence  of  that  fear- 
fully blighted,  despairing  wail,  we  too  often  hear  on  such  occasions,  and 
which  never  fails  to  "Freeze  our  young  blood,  and  to  make  each  indi- 
vidual hair  stand  on  end,  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

The  concert,  Tuesday  evening,  was  especially  successful,  and  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  Indeed,  some  of  the  songs  were  "extricated  with 
touching  pythogeros,"  the  effect  of  which,  combined  with  the  golden 
light  of  chandeliers,  the  incense  floating  through  the  air  from  gorgeous 
flowers  and  sweet  perfumery,  the  witching  nestling  of  airy,  fairy,  flit- 
ting presences,  well  nigh  transported  us  into  the  elysian  fields,  and 
thoroughly  incapacitated  us  from  giving  a  lucid  account  of  the  per- 
formances. Permit  us,  however,  to  add  our  tribute  of  praise  to  that  of 
the  gathered  assembly,  and  while  we  express  our  admiration,  let  us  re- 
turn sincere  thanks  for  the  exquisite  singing  of  "John  Anderson,  My 
Joe."  carolled  so  delightfully  that  we  were  impressed  deeply  and  felt  it 
"good  to  be  there."  It  is  a  pity  that  such  national  familiar  ballads  are 
not  often  chosen,  they  are  so  sweet  and  homelike,  and  we  love  them  so. 
Singing  we  hold  to  be  an  instrumentality  appointed  for  our  higher  edu- 
cation, and  although  we  may  not  again  be  entertained  by  the  united 
musio  of  the  thirteen  young  ladies  just  graduated,  yet  we  trust  that 
the  class  of  '72  will  kindly  furnish  us  entertainments  of  this  nature 
from  time  to  time  during  the  next  collegiate  year,  and  in  the  province 
of  woman's  true  mission  thus  aiding  somewhat  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ships of  unremitting  toil  and  severe  mental  assiduity  so  incident  to  Aca- 
demic life,  nay,  so  inseparable  from  it. 

The  Kailroad  Gazette,  is  the  title  of  a  large  and  handsome 
monthly,  published  by  A.  N.  Kellog,  Nos.  110  and  112  Madison  st,  Chi- 
cago, and  No.  72  Broadway,  K  Y.,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  railroad 
interest.  It  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  useful  and  practical  in- 
formation ;  including  finely  illustrated  articles  on  all  improvements  in 
locomotive  and  general  railway  construction ;  notices  of  old  and  new 
roads,  etc. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  for  railroad  men  in  the 
country,  and,  we  think,  of  special  interest  to  those  in  our  Scientific  De- 
partment who  intend  to  make  "railroading"  their  occupation. 

Edwin  JR.  Perkins,  President  of  the  board  of  education,  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  The  report  contains 
much  valuable  information,  and  is  especially  interesting  to  all  connect- 
ed with  school  instruction. 

Erratum— Page  267,  Line  10,  for  "human"  read  "humane." 
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Walker,  '70.  C.  J.  Walker,  class  '70,  is  professor  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in in  the  Pritchet  Institute,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Robert  R.HEATHat  Jefferson,  N.  C,  is  announc- 
ed. He  went  from  Newport,  this  State,  to  Dartmouth,  when  he  gradu- 
ated in  1826.  He  then  read  law  with  Ex-President  Pierce,  and  removed 
to  North  Carolina,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  65.    He  became  quite  distinguished  as  a  lawyer. 

Woodbury,  65.  Peter  Woodbury,  class  of  '65  is  teaching  in  Nebras- 
ka College,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Baldwin,  '65.  Algenon  B.  Baldwin,  class  of  '65,  is  practicing  law  in 
Chicago,  111. 

Jameson,  '55,  Ephraim  O.  Jameson,  class  of  '55,  is  pastor  of  the 
Union  Evangelical  Church  at  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  Ms. 

Twiss,  '59.  Geo.  H.  Twiss  class  of  '59,  is  Superintendent  of  schools 
at  Columbus,  O. 

Bontine,  '60.  William  E.  Bontine,  class  of  '60,  is  practicing  law  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Putney  '61.  Henery  M.  Putney,  class  of '61,  is  Assistant  Assessor 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  2nd  district  of  N.  H.  Office  at  East  Ando- 
ver. 

Putney,  '65.  William  A.  Putney,  class  of  '65,  is  editor  of  the  Free- 
mont  Times,  Hamburg,  Io. 

Hobbs,  '62.  Frank  Hobbs,  class  of  '62,  is  successfully  engaged  in 
practicing  law  in  Dover,  N.  H.    Formerly  of  the  firm  Wheeler  &  Hobbs. 

Ayer,  '60.  James  M.  Ayer,  class  of  '60,  has  been  practicing  Medi_ 
icine  in  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  with  a  yearly 
income  of  $10000  to  $15000  in  gold.  During  the  late  fearful  ravage  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  that  city,  Dr.  Ayer  was  one  of  the  physician  who 
remained  in  the  city,  attending  to  the  sick  until  finally  stricken  down, 
with  his  wife,  by  the  same  disease.    Both  have  recovered. 

Cavis,  '46.  John  M.  Cavis,  class  of  '46,  is  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judic- 
ial District,  Cal. 

Putney,  '70.  Charles  E.  Putney,  class  of '70,  is  principal  of  Norwich 
Academy,  Norwich,  Vt. 

Holmes,  '69.  Marcus  M.  Holmes,  class  of  '69,  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Holmes  Co.,  Miss. 

Savage,  '47.  Rev.  A.  W.  Savage,  D.  D.,  class  of  '47,  is  President  of 
Acadia  College. 

\ Several  Memoranda  are  unavoidably  deferred  till  the  next  number.] 
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Soaamtg  and  Sstrtimsat. 

Some  wisely  inspired  bard  hath  said  of   Flowers  and  Senti- 
ments : 

"Pluck  them  and  another  year, 
As  many  will  be  blooming  here." 

Both  these  relishes  which  make  the  nauseous  draft  of  life  go 
sweetly  down,  spring  up  by  the  wayside.  "The  banks  and  braes" 
are  perfumed  with  flowers ;  and  the  hearts  and  lips  of  delicately 
organised  tourists  overflow  with  sentiment.  But  there  are  artifi- 
cial flowers  and  unmeaning  bursts  of  sentiment.  "Never  use  ex- 
travagant expressions  for  simple  emotions"  said  Mr.  Webster  to 
a  "splendid"  young  lady.  This  rule  would  deprive  the  world  of 
their  staple  of  conversation.  Common-place  exclamations  con- 
stitute the  sum  and  substance  of  school  girls'  admiration  of  na- 
ture, art  and  men.  An  innocent  girl  being  once  asked  if  she  had 
ever  visited  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  she  replied  :  "No,  but  I  have 
heard  them  very  highly  spoken  of."  It  must  be  pleasant  to  find 
Vol.  V. — gg. 
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objects  of  admiration  everywhere,  and   to   be   able   to   describe 
them  in  precisely  the  same  exclamatory  phrases ! 
The  traveller  thus  shuns 

"The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought," 

and  gains  a  reputation  foretaste  without  the  labor  of  acquisition. 
Still  scenery  is  often  beautiful  or  sublime  ;  and  sentiments  are 
often  touching  and  appropriate.  However,  all  are  not  moved 
alike  by  the  same  scene  or  the  same  thought.  Some  natures  are 
hard  and  phlegmatic  ;  others,  soft  and  sensitive.  The  two  class- 
es do  not  see  with  the  same  eyes,  nor  judge  by  the  same  rules. 
Some  go  into  ecstasies  over  mountain  scenery ;  others  prefer  the 
peaceful  vales  covered  with  golden  harvests  and  grazing  flocks. 
In  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  up  its  mighty  tributary, 
the  Saguenay,  both  classes  though  travelling  in  company,  are 
equally  delighted.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  attractive  landscape 
on  this  continent,  than  that  on  which  the  eye  rests  from  the  for- 
tified heights  of  Quebec.  Villages,  hamlets,  green  fields  and 
waving  forests  greet  the  "sight  in  every  direction.  There  is  not 
an  unwelcome  object  before  you,  or  behind  you.  The  T  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  present  their  claims  for  admira- 
tion, at  the  same  moment.  One  could  rest  and  muse  and  think, 
for  a  whole  day,  on  those  heights. 

An  intelligent  soldier  looking  down  upon  an  ocean  steamer 
just  arrived,  with  great  feeling,  exclaimed  "that  brings  us  letters 
from  home  ;"  at  an  other  point,  looking  eastward,  he  said,  with 
touching  pathos,  "that  is  the  way  home."  As  he  escorted  us, 
with  great  civility  round  the  fortifications,  he  often  spoke  of  "the 
old  country"  with  affection :  and  finally,  led  us  to  the  very  spot 
on  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  stood  when  he  visited  Quebec. 
An  inscription  on  the  wall  marked  the  consecrated  place.  I  did 
not  share,  at  all,  in  that  sentiment.  I  saw  an  officer  leaning 
against  an  Armstrong  gun.  I  approached  him  and  with  Yankee 
inquisitiveness  asked  for  information.  The  soldier,  in  an  under 
tone,  said  to  my  companion,  "He  probably  does  not  know  that  he 
is  talking  to  the  Commander.  I  should  not  dare  to  speak  to  him." 
I  did  not  share  in  that  feeling.  The  officer  was  very  polite  and 
conversed  with  me  as  with  an  equal.  "I  wist  not  that  he  was  the 
High  Priest,"  and  had  I  known  his  rank,  still  I  would  have  ques- 
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tioned  him.  The  soldier  was  very  communicative.  He  had 
served  in  India  and  in  the  Red  River  Expedition.  He  showed 
us  "twa  dogs"  from  that  country,  and  seemed  to  think  them  wor- 
thy of  great  admiration  on  account  of  their  Hyperborean  origin. 
I  thought  them  only  common  curs,  and  felt  no  peculiar  emotion. 
I  mentally  repeated  a  stanza  from  Goldsmith  ; 

"In  that  town  there  was  a  dog, 

As  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound, 

And  curs  of  low  degree." 

In  our  drive  round  Quebec,  we  visited  several  of  the  open 
churches.  We  were  thus  made  reluctant  spectators  of  two  fun- 
erals. The  first  was  that  of  a  little  child.  There  were  no  mourn- 
ers. A  priest  and  two  little  boys  performed  the  service.  Two 
feeble  candles  were  lighted,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet 
of  the  dead  child.  The  priest,  for  about  three  minutes  muttered 
his  prayers  in  a  very  low  spiritless  tone,  and  one  boy  with  a 
white  scart  on,  took  up  the  little  coffin  and  carried  it  out.  Here 
ended  the  lesson.  At  the  next  church  we  entered  there  was  a 
funeral  of  an  adult.  A  row  of  candles  burned  entirely  round 
the  coffin.  The  front  of  the  chancel  was  draped  in  black,  marked 
with  skulls  and  cross-bones,  with  lighted  candles  in  front.  The 
doors  of  the  church  were  opened  and  a  procession  of  priests  with 
a  small  retinue  of  friends  entered.  Two  priests  responsively  in- 
toned the  service  with  loud  and  harsh  voices.  The  procession  of 
priests  then  proceeded  to  the  altar  and  said  mass.  We  retired 
having  little  sympathy  with  the  service  or  the  temple.  The 
priests  showed  no  emotion.  Their  work  was  mechanical.  If 
one  had  asked  with  the  desperate  lover,  "Where  shall I  find  sym- 
pathy and  affection  ?"  The  wag's  reply  would  have  been  entirely 
appropriate  :  "in  Webster's  Dictionary,  of  course."  We  visited 
the  "Seminary  Chapel,"  which  is  famed  for  its  beautiful  paintings. 
They  are  certainly  very  fine  exhibitions  of  christian  mythology. 
I  saw  one  where  the  descending  angels  brought  the  linen  to 
make  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  Savior.  I  learned  here, 
for  the  first  time,  whence  the  materials  were  procured.  I  asked 
do  the  looms  of  Heaven  move  by  hands  ?  and  echo  answered 
"hands."     I  did  not  enjoy  the  religious  sentiment    expressed   by 
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most  of  the  pictures.  I  could  say  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  told 
that  the  execution  of  a  certain  piece  of  music  was  very  difficult, 
"Iioish  it  was  impossible."  So  much  for  sentiment.  NowJJet 
us  turn  to  scenery. 

We  came  down  the  Saguenay  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  day. 
For  sixty  miles  from  Ha  Ha  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
is  scarcely  a  human  habitation  or  a  site  for  one.  Bold,  bald, 
rough  and  rocky  bluffs  tower  toward  heaven  on  both  sides.  You 
feel  imprisoned  by  these  rocky  barriers.  You  feel  oppressed  by 
their  hard,  rugged  and  repulsive  aspect.  The  scenery  soon  be- 
comes monotonous  and  you  tire  of  the  sight.  These  broken 
crags  bear  no  forest  except  a  few  stinted  evergreens  that  cling, 
with  dying  fingers,  to  the  crevices  in  the  rocks.  They  support 
no  animals.  Bears  and  wolves  would  starve  there.  Rattle-snakes 
might  possibly  live.  There  are,  however,  two  points  of  startling 
and  almost  appalling  grandeur.  They  have,  irreverently, 
named  them  "Cape  Eternity"  and  "Trinity  Rock."  These  cliffs 
rise  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the  water  perpendicularly. 
They  even  overhang  the  river  in  some  places,  and  frown  awfully 
upon  the  boat  below.  No  green  thing  grows  upon  them  ;  no  liv- 
ing creature  has  a  home  there.  A  bald  eagle  was  once  seen  upon 
the  summit  of  "Cape  Eternity."  He  was  literally  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed.  The  echo  from  the  steam  whistle  is  repeated 
three  times  by  the  crags,  with  perfect  distinctness.  We  gazed 
and  woudered  and  were  smitten  with  awe.  Here  were  grandeur 
and  sublimity  united.  Probably  all  sympathized  in  admiration 
of  the  scenery  and  the  emotions  produced  by  it.  Apart  from 
these  two  points,  the  unvarying  succession  of  mountains  on  both 
sides,  with  no  living  inhabitants,  either  men  or  brutes,  soon  be- 
came wearisome  and  distressing;  for  the  inquiry  was  constantly 
arising,  what  should  we  do  in  case  of  an  accident  ?  A  drowning 
man  could  not  cling  to  a  smooth  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  wa- 
ter below  was  in  many  places,  fathomless  !  A  few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, here  twenty  miles  in  width,  is  Cacouna,  a  summer  resort 
for  the  magnates  of  the  New  Dominion,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Americans.  Here  about  five  hundred  visitors  congregate  in  one 
Hotel,  to  enjoy  cool  breezes  and  sea   bathing.     In   August  this 
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year,  fires  were  needed  in  their  bed-rooms  and  dread-noughts  for 
bathing-dresses.  Sentiment  rendered  these  accommodations  "de- 
light/id." 


There  was  anything  but  suggestion  of  Celestial  climes,  in 
the  piercing  cold  winds  sweeping  in  gusts  about  the  corners,  on 
one  of  the  bitterest  mornings  of  the  past  winter,  as  the  writer,  in 
the  company  of  a  friend,  hurried  through  the  streets  toward  the 
shoe  shop  of  Mr.  Sampson.  Xor,  a  little  later,  did  we  find  our- 
selves able  to  summon  imagination  sufficient  to  transport  us  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  senses ;  with  the  sight  of  the  strange  dark 
faces  come  the  click  of  machinery,  the  rattling  of  belts  and  pul- 
leys, sounds  locating  us  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  New  England 
industry.  There  is  so  much  that  is  novel  about  us,  that  we  pause 
but  a  moment  before  commencing  our  round  of  observation, 
barely  allowing  the  idea  of  the  anomalistic  condition  of  things, 
which  must  come  to  one,  seeing  thus  the  elder  brother  serving 
the  younger,  to  pass  through  our  minds  in  its  crudeness. 

Strange  faces  are  turned  from  the  work  to  scan  the  visitors- 
faces  that  strike  one  queerly,  at  first,  by  their  oddity  of  feature 
and  expression.  Our  first  impressions  certainly  do  not  greatly  en- 
noble the  human  family,  for  in  some  way  this  chattering  mass  of 
humanity  before  us,  will  associate  itself  with  the  lately  promulgated 
theory  of  man's  descent,  and  we  seem  to  have  come  very  near  the 
monkey.  As  we  go  about  among  them  we  find  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  aged  look  many  faces  wear,  with  the  fact  that 
none  are  above  thirty  years  of  age.  A  few  we  see  of  the  most 
stolid,  not  to  say  stupid  cast,  but  most  manifest  to  the  passing  vis- 
itor, complete  contentment  and  happiness,  overspread  with  a  smile 
truly 

"Childlike  and  bland." 
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The  work  upon  which  they  are  engaged  is  the  soling  of  the 
more  common  kinds  of  shoes  for  women's  wear,  this  being  the 
only  kind  of  goods  made  in  this  shop.  Some  are  at  benches  with 
hammers,  others  at  machines;  just  here  by  us  one  is  putting  a  shoe 
into  a  machine,  which  will  in  a  few  seconds  do  the  whole  work 
of  pegging,  even  to  making  the  pegs  as  they  are  driven.  We 
watch  him  guiding  the  work  that  it  may  receive  the  blows  of  the 
swiftly  moving  hammer  and  awl  in  the  correct  place,  and  see  no 
reason  why  it  is  not.  as  well  and  quickly  done  as  possible.  There 
is  at  least  something  of  a  saving  here  to  the  employer.  The  dis- 
contented Crispin  refused  to  do  the  same  work,  for  thrice  the 
sum  John  receives. 

Passing  on,  we  notice  another  at  a  machine  which  fastens 
with  one  pressure  of  its  powerful  jaws,  the  heel  firmly  in  posi- 
tion. At  a  swiftly  revolving  wheel,  another  is  filling  slightly  de- 
fective heels,  burnishing  them  up  so  as  to  look  as  well  as  the  best ; 
learning  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  less  questionable  of  Yankee 
expedients,  from  which  first  lessons  we  may  expect  him  to  arrive, 
in  due  time,  at  a  complete  knowledge  of 

"Ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks  that  are  vain." 

These  we  have  noticed  as  we  pass  hurriedly  along,  for  our  time 
is  limited,  and  many  others  busied  in  one  way  and  another,  whom 
we  can  include  only  in  general  mention.  The  utmost  freedom 
seems  to  be  allowed  in  matters  of  dress.  Some  are  clad  entirely 
in  native  garments ;  in  others,  there  is  a  mingling  of  the  oriental 
and  European,  to  say  the  least,  striking ;  while  in  others  still  the 
change  is  complete,  from  hat  to  boots.  Among  these  are  the 
overseer,  Charley  Sing,  who  passed  through  the  room  where  we 
were,  giving  us  only  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  face  pleasant 
and  intelligent,  less  marked  by  peculiarities  of  race,  than  some  of 
his  workmen.  Indeed,  he  would  readily  have  passed  for  a  dark 
skinned  European,  had  it  not  been  for  his  queue,  which  was 
neatly  coiled,  but  not  entirely  concealed  by  his  black  felt  hat. 
Similar  dispositions  of  this  ornamental  appendage  to  the  male 
attire,  is  made  by  all,  for  their  greater  convenience  while  at 
work. 
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We  had  seen  the  Chinese,  and  our  principal  purpose  was 
accomplished ;  but  before  leaving  the  works,  curiosity  compelled 
us  to  go  a  little  further,  and-obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  manner  of 
living.  It  was  no  great  labor,  for  in  anticipation  ot  violence  the 
precautionary  measure  had  been  taken  of  providing  for  all  need- 
ful wants  of  the  new  laborers,  within  the  limits  of  the  shop.  Ex- 
treme simplicity  may  accord  with  the  tastes  of  Johnney  ;  if  so  be, 
that  he  is  satisfied,  no  one  need  find  fault  for  him.  First  in  order, 
came  the  dining  rooms,  large  and  cheerless,  the  walls  of  brick,  a 
cold  white.  Around  the  sides,  were  coarse  unpainted  tables  with 
seats  to  correspond,  and  the  only  evidence  that  thought  was  given 
to  more  than  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  feeding  so  many 
cattle,  was  the  cards  upon  the  walls,  like  those  used  in  our  prima- 
ry schools,  containing  the  English  letters  and  short  easy  words. 
We  are  willing  to  allow,  that  some  coloring  may  have  been  given 
to  our  opinion,  from  the  additional  circumstance,  that,  at  the  time 
we  made  our  observations,  two  lusty  fellows  in  cow-skins  of  ample 
dimensions,  were  engaged  in  mopping  the  floor,  and  our  entrance 
and  passage  through,  was  effected  only  by  considerable  strategy, 
and  well  planned  jumps.  This  glimpse  of  John  in  the  capacity 
of  a  house  servant,  was  not  convincing  to  us  of  extraordinary 
fitness  for  the  position,  though  one  advantage  that  occurred  to 
us  might  commend  them  to  some  ;  mistresses  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  extra  fire  for  company,  in  the  kitchen. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  camping  places  of  our 
soldiers  before  going  to  the  front,  will  understand  the  arrange- 
ments for  sleeping,  simple  bunks,  arranged  tier  above  tier,  and 
furnished  with  common  bedding  and  blankets.  One  poor  fellow 
is  not  at  work ;  he  knows  of  English,  scarcely  more  than  enough 
to  make  us  understand  that  he  is  sick,  but  doubtless  his  experi- 
ence of  sickness,  so  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  if  it  could 
be  expressed,  would  not  be  much  different  from  ours.  In  a  room 
adjoining,  ample  provision  is  made  for  bathing,  and  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  eagerly  improved.  American  workmen  may  have 
somewhat  to  learn  of  their  Asiatic  brethren  after  all.  The 
kitchen  corresponds  in  its  appointments,  with  the  general  simpli- 
city and  cheapness,  serving  at  the  same  time  for  pantry.  Over 
the  arches  are  large  shallow,  iron  kettles,  in  which  the  rice,  form- 
ing the  principal  item  in  their  bill  of  fare,  is   cooked,  and   upon 
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the  shelves  the  curious  little  bowls   and   chopsticks,  which   they 
they  can  handle  so  dextronsly;  nothing  more. 

We  passed  out  through  the  office  of  the  establishment ;  no 
expense  had  been  spared  to  make  it  cheerful  and  convenient. 
Ah,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  it  makes  a  great  difference  who  is 
to  be  accommodated.  The  idea  may  not  accord  with  the  eco- 
nomic consideration  leading  to  the  employment  of  this  new  class 
of  laborers,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that  something  more  was  de- 
manded of  employer  than  we  had  seen  provided,  although  no 
provision  may  have  been  made  in  the  contract ;  even  more,  if  the 
Chinese  are  not  themselves  aware  of  any  want  in  the  direction 
we  signify.  It  was  in  our  minds  as  we  were  a  few  moments  later 
whirling  on  our  way  toward  the  scene  of  the  writer's  labor,  by 
shops  representing  many  branches  of  manufacture  and  employing 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  workmen,  and  we  wondered  if  the 
time  will  ever  come  when  in  a  complete  union  of  interests,  all 
trouble  between  employer  and  employee  will  cease. 


gamp  &ifs  at  Sfcajfbtefread.  H 

Not  many  miles  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  known  as  "Marblehead  Neck,"  may  be  found  quite 
a  number  of  summer  residences.  None  of  them  are  as  handsome 
as  the  President's  at  Long  Branch,  or  as  elegant  as  Charles  Sum- 
ner's at  Nahant ;  but  still  they  are  very  comfortable,  and  five  or 
six  weeks  may  be  passed  away  in  seaside  amusements,  without 
much  expense,  and  with  considerable  enjoyment.  The  encamp- 
ment is  usually  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  residents  of  Lowell 
and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  but  during  the  last  sea- 
son, there  were  many  there  from  Boston,  Worcester  and  Chelsea, 
Mass  ;  and  even  one  family  from  Burlington,  Vt.  There  is  an 
average  population  of  seven  hundred,  through  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  August ;  and  many  come  earlier  and  stay  later,  even 
until  the  first  of  October.  Most  of  the  houses  are  situated  upon 
a  high  bluff,  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  commanding 
an  uninterrupted  ocean  view  of  sixty  or   seveuty  miles.     Some- 
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times  as  many  as  seventy-five  "sail"  can  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance.  The  sea-breeze  is  unusually  strong  at  this  point,  and 
overcoats  and  cloaks  are  in  good  demand,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day.  Among  the  celebrities  of  the  place,  the  "Devil's  Punch- 
Bowl"  is  the  most  frequently  visited,  sometimes  as  many  as 
seventy-five,  or  one  hundred  people  being  gathered  around  it  at 
one  time.  As  the  water  rolls  majestically  forward,  rushes  into 
the  hollow  caverns  of  the  rocks,  thunders  from  their  lowest 
depths,  and  is  thrown  off  in  beautiful  drops  of  spray,  thirty,  forty 
and  even  fifty  feet  into  the  air,  a  beautiful  rainbow  appears  under- 
neath, stretching  across  the  little  cascades,  as  they  descend  from 
the  rock,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  witness- 
ed at  the  sea-side.  As  you  sit  in  the  "Great  Arm  Chair,"  over- 
looking the  "Bowl,"  a  long  line  of  breakers  may  be  seen  on  the 
right ;  and  the  sea,  breaking  against  them,  curling  over  them, 
covering  them  with  foam,  forms  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
features  of  Nature  to  be  seen  at  the  sea-shore.  A  deep  and  nar- 
row crevice  between  two  huge  rocks  forms  the  "Spouting  Horn," 
through  which  the  waves  rush  with  great  violence  and  rapidity, 
curling  into  foam  as  they  approach  the  "little  end,"  where  it  is 
thrown  into  the  air  in  a  beautiful  shower  of  spray.  The  "aquari- 
um" is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "Nashua  Camp,"  and  is  well 
stocked  with  fish,  etc.,  and  is  a  frequent  place  of  resort.  The 
light-house  is  just  beyond,  and  not  unfrequently  furnishes  "a 
light  in  the  window"  to  fishing  and  excursion  parties  delayed  on 
the  ocean.  Directly  opposite,  lies  "Tinker's  Island,"  where  a 
sailor  was  wrecked,  who  followed  that  profession  for  some  time 
in  the  vicinity  but  afterwards  removed  to  New  Hampshire.  "Low- 
ell Island"  can  be  distinctly  seen,  three  miles  distant,  and  on  a  clear 
day,the  light-house  on  Baker's  Island  can  be  distinguished.  Among 
the  daily  visitors  may  be  mentioned  "the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker,"  as  well  as  the  "vender  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  deep  ;"  who,  discarding  the  honorable  and  time-worn 
fish-horn,  substitutes  a  well  worn  army-bugle,  whose  musical  notes 
can  be  heard  long  before  his  vehicle  comes  into  view  ;  giving  you 
ample  time  to  consider  whether  you  will  have  a  chowder,  or  a 
fry,  a  scidpin,  or  a  lobster.  There  was  a  report  that  he  introduc- 
ed this  musical  instrument  out  of  compliment  to  the  large  num. 
Vol.  V. — hh. 
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ber  of  that  profession  who  visited  there  during  the  last  season. 
However  that  may  be,  one  of  the  most  prominent  menbers  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  two  church  organists  and  two  full 
quartette  choirs,  and  a  large  number  ol  amateur  musicians  honor- 
ed the  encampment  by  their  presence,  and  favored  the  company 
with  some  very  fine  selections  on  various  occasions. 

Marblehead  is  a  queer  old  town  of  shoe  manufacturers  and 
"dory  boys;"  which  last  class,  (to  judge  from'the  ^experience  of 
strangers  visiting  the  place,)  seem  to  have  been  limited,  in  their 
study  of  geography,  to  the  one  undeniable  fact  that  every  place, 
(be  it  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  in  reality,)  lies  in  the  direction 
"Right  along,  straight  ahead." 

A  beautiful  harbor  lies  between  the  town  and  the  "Neck," 
running  up  into  the  land,  until  it  leaves  hardly  room  between  it- 
self and  the  ocean  beyond,  for  a  carriage  road  to  the  "Neck."  It 
is  said  that  "Hull"  and  the  "Constitution"  found  refuge  in  its 
waters,  when  pursued  by  the  British,  in  revolutionary  times.  A 
short  distance  out  of  the  harbor  lies  "Marblehead  Rock,"  upon 
which  is  a  large  round  box,  surmounted  by  a  signal,  said  to  have 
been  a  hiding  place  for  the  pulpit  of  the  "Old  South,"  at  the  same 
time.  "Rotten  Rock,"  "Cocoanut  Taffy,"  "Half  Rock,"  &c,  are  al- 
so in  the  vicinity.  The  steamer  "Escort"  from  Boston  for  Glou- 
cester, passes  every  day,  so  near  to  the  shore  that  the  name  can 
be  distinctly  read. 

Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  finest  places  on  the  coast  to  rec- 
reate, and  a  few  weeks  passed  there  will  afford  an  amount  of 
health,  strength  and  vigor,  hardly  attainable  by  any  other  means, 
and  which  lightens  in  an  inestimable  degree,  the  burden  of  a  hurry- 
ing, bustling  business  life,  as  well  as  the  more  calm  and  quiet,  yet 
steady  and  severe  application,  incident  to  the  every-day  life  of  a 
student  in  college.  W.  A.  G. 
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$,  a^lsa  to}  the  Scientific  Study  xtf  language 

Within  a  century  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language.  Until  within  this  time 
there  were  as  many  theories  on  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
speech,  as  there  were  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  the  recent  sci- 
entific treatment  it  has  received  has  evolved  many  important 
principles  which  are  as  fixed  as  the  principles  of  political  econo- 
my and  history  in  general.  Researches,  conducted  for  the 
greater  part  by  German  scholars,  have  proved  that  nearly 
all  the  theories  of  the  ancients  on  this  matter  are  pure 
outgrowths  of  the  imagination,  and  that  it  is  only  by  a  rigid  system 
of  inductive  investigation  that  the  truths  of  language  are  attain- 
able. One  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  language, 
well  substantiated  and  of  almost  universal  acceptation  among 
modern  scholars,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  Language  is 
the  "living  product  of  the  whole  inner  man,"  divine  in  the  sense 
that  all  proceeding  from  man  whom  God  has  created  in  His  Own 
Image  is  divine.  It  is  a  result  of  organism  and  intelligence  alike. 
It  has  a  physiological  and  psychological  side.  Its  character  is — 
to  use  the  language  of  M.  Renan — "at  once  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, at  once  individual  and  general,  at  once  free  and  necessary, 
at  once  human  and  divine." 

Such  being  the  case,  the  study  of  language  appears  in  two 
divisions  ;  the  study  of  it  under  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  or 
subjective  aspect,  and  the  study  of  it  under  its  organic,  its  natural, 
its  objective  aspect.  Language  being  the  expression  of  reason 
by  words,  literature  may  be  called  the  art  of  language,  while  the 
principles  of  speech  might  receive  the  name  of  the  science  of 
language.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  just  at  this  period  of  the 
world's  history  these  discoveries  should  have  been  made.  It  is 
fortunate  that,  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  pure  science  on  the 
one  hand  has  its  supporters,  and  on  the  other,  pure  classical  and 
literary  culture,  there  should  be  found  a  subject  which  unites  and 
reconciles  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  minutest  degree  the  excellen- 
cies of  both. 
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The  objection  brought  forward  by  the  scientific  school,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  that  the  old  and  established 
system  of  years'  discipline  in  gerund-grinding  is  purely  ornamen- 
tal ;  and  that  custom,  not  its  own  inherent  merit,  is  its  real  sup- 
porter. Mr.  Spencer  states — one  side  of  which  is  certainly  true 
in  England — that  a  highly  educated  young  man  who  would  blush 
at  being  caught  pronouncing  Iphigenia  with  the  stress  on  the 
antepenult  would  most  shame-facedly  profess  his  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  principles  of  rudimentary  science.  On  the 
other  side,  writers  of  the  school  of  classical  culture  urge  that  the 
truest  thought,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  language,  the  no- 
blest poetry,  were  all  born  in  the  past  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
classics  of  the  dead  languages ;  and,  moreover,  that  exclusive 
study  of  the  present  and  its  interests  and  labor  would  beget  a 
narrowness  of  mind  entirely  antagonistic  to  a  true  culture.  The 
advocates  of  classical  education  urge  the  study  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, while  the  opposite  party  claim  that  nature,  "God's  classic" 
is  text-book  enough  for  all  real  culture.  In  this  country  the  two 
parties  are  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickerings,  of  Squashville, 
and  the  young  "positivists"  of  another  more  pretentious  "ville" 
in  the  Bay  State. 

It  is,  as  before  said,  very  fortunate  that  just  at  this  situation 
of  affairs  there  should  present  itself  a  study,  that  of  language, 
under  its  two  aspects — which  reconciles  the  extremes  and  promi- 
ses to  allay  all  hostility.  But  while  a  reconciler  it  is  no  compro- 
miser. Truth  does  not  lie  at  extremes,  nor  is  it  a  via  media,  but 
it  is  a  mysterious  co-working  of  extremes.  Wherefore  a  study 
that  either  compromises  or  limits  itself  to  an  extreme  is  not  entire- 
ly true.  And,  too,  study  that  is  expended  on  each  extreme  alter- 
nately makes  a  patch-work  of  knowledge  which,  while  useful  for 
practical  purposes,  cannot  be  a  path  to  the  highest  culture.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible,  in  the  generally  accepted  way,  to  study 
both  science  and  language  within  the  time  usually  set  apart  for 
education.  Language  happily  unites  these  two  extremes  ;  and  in 
the  proper  study  of  it,  in  the  careful,  diligent,  long  continued 
study  of  it  under  the  true  method  the  problem  of  modern  edu- 
cation finds  its  perfect  solution.  And  by  the  proper  study  ot 
language  we  do  not  mean  at  all  the  old-fashioned  way  exclusive- 
ly ;  but  the  way  which  recognizes  speech  and  the  study  of   it,   a 
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science  as  well  as  an  art,  that  would  in  studying  speech,  whatev- 
er it  might  do  with  literature,  abandon  all  a  priori  principles  of 
reasoning  and  cling  to  the  inductive  methods  and  to  a  posteriori 
principles. 

But  we  do  not  advocate  the  scientific  study  of  language 
merely  or  principally  because  in  it  the  problem  of  modern  edu- 
cation is  solved,  but  because  it  leads  to  results  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, otherwise  unattainable.  The  attainment  of  approxi- 
mate perfection  in  the  higher  studies  in  language  and  in  literature 
is  based  upon  a  close  scientific  understanding  ot  the  principles. 
That  scholar,  who  understands  as  fully  as  he  can  the  underlying 
truths  of  language,  who  masters  its  science,  is  the  only  one  fit  to 
study  its  art.  We  appreciate  this  to  a  considerable  extent  when 
we  insist  that  a  boy  must  not  read  Latin  or  Greek  until  he  has 
mastered  his  grammar.  But  how  has  our  boy  mastered  his 
grammar  ?  He  has  in  his  mind  in  a  very  crude  state  a 
a  large  number  of  superficial  facts  with  regard  to  the  outward 
structure  of  language  acquired  by  a  rigid  exercise  of  the  memory; 
while  the  true  significance  of  those  facts  is  hidden  very  far  from 
him.  This  system  of  instruction,  as  Prof.  Georg  Curtius  says,  packs 
facts  into  the  boy's  mind  by  memory  pure ;  the  new  and 
scientific  way  presents  facts  supported  by  principle.  For 
example.  He  is  taught  in  his  Crosby's  Greek  Grammar  that 
fiovlevcQ,  mc,,  st,  means  "I,  thou,  he  advises ;"  but  he  knows  not  at 
all  that  underneath  the  uninteresting  go,  sic,  st,  is  a  whole  history 
of  national  growth  and  decay,  of  unconscious  philosophy,  the  il- 
lustrations of  principles  of  phonetic  change  in  language  which  in 
the  modern  tongues  seem  absolutely  arbitrary,  so  coated  upon 
are  the  bones  of  the  modern  languages.  The  old-fashioned  way 
is  not  enough.  It  presents  but  half  the  truth  and  that  is  almost 
worse  than  none.  Teach  a  lad  trigonometry,  who  has  learned  the 
propositions  of  his  geometry  by  memory  alone,  and  what  does  he 
really  know  of  what  he  is  studying  ?  Just  as  he  best  under- 
stands trigonometry  who  has  seen  the  reason  in  the  geometry  that 
underlies  it ;  so  the  best  knowledge  of  language  in  its  highest 
developments  grows  out  of  a  mastery  of  the  science  of  speech 
in  which  it  takes  root. 

Besides  the  fact  that  science  is  necessay  for  true  art ;  and  that 
literature  is  more  fully  mastered  by  depending  in  its  study  upon 
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scientific  data,  we  have  an  argument  for  our  study  of  language 
in  the  nature  of  speech  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  inner 
man.  Indeed,  unless  of  its  nature  we  know  something  it  will  be 
impossible  for  us  to  free  ourselves  from  its  dominion  and  become 
thinking,  instead  of  speaking,  men.  A  word,  a  sentence  is  a 
mirror  of  the  mind.  The  changes  a  word  undergoes  reflect  the 
changes  within  the  mind.  The  word  is  the  trumpet  through 
which  the  thought  obtains  utterance.  It  is  the  channel  through 
which  the  mind  reveals  itself.  It  is  "the  Garment,  the  Body  of 
Thought,"  as  Carlyle  says.  And  between  clothes  and  clothed, 
and  body  and  bodied  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation.  We  al- 
most may  say  that  we  know  the  spirit  only  through  its  manifes- 
tation. The  forms  of  sentences,  the  prevailing  and  universal 
principles  of  syntax,  the  changes  of  word  or  sentence  grow  with 
perfect  naturalness  out  of  the  inner  nature  of  man.  While  the 
thought  the  word  carries  may  be  individual  and  of  independent 
personal  invention,  the  form  of  the  word  itself  is  dependent  upon 
the  structure  of  the  original  mind.  Therefore,  to  know  perfectly 
the  thinker — the  mind,  we  must  know  not  only  the  thought,  but 
the  form  of  the  thought.  The  latter  assuredly  is  a  more  certain 
knowledge. 

It  is  objected  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that  the  instrument 
and  object  of  investigation  are  the  same.  It  is  an  objection  and 
an  important  one.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  made  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind,  or  metaphysics,  for  so  many  centuries  only  "a  track- 
less region  of  intellectual  failure."  But  here,  too,  in  the  study  of 
language,  the  all  important  question  of  metaphysics  may  be 
solved.  If  it  is  not  permitted  us  to  read  the  reality  itself,  let  us 
study  the  outward  and  tangible  form  of  it;  and  thus  far  more 
really  attain  it  than  by  reaching  so  untiringly  after  that  which 
in  itself  is  unattainable.  Plato  appreciated,  though  only  imper- 
fectly, this  truth  when  he  wrote  his  contribution  to  language — 
the  Cratylus.  As  the  handmaid  and  guide  to  metaphysics — how 
sublime  is  the  true  study  of  language! 

We  must  be  understood  here  as  everywhere  as  meaning  by  study 
of  language  the  scientific  study,  that  which  works  upon  a  long 
and  exhaustive  system  of  collecting  facts  from  all  quarters  that 
bear  upon  it  and  drawing  inferences  therefrom.  All  other  study, 
at  least  among  the  foundations  of  language,  is  empirical  and  worse 
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than  useless.  Important  and  necessary  because  it  correctly  solves 
the  problem  of  modern  education  and  because  it  furnishes  a  foun- 
dation for  all  true  literary  art — the  scientific  study  of  language 
rises  to  the  height  of  sublimity  in  that  it  gives  us  light  upon  the 
dark  road  toward  that  highest  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
of  self. 


We  have  before  us  the  eleventh  novel  given  to  the  world  by 
Charles  Reade  since  1852.  It  is  a  work  which  the  author  of 
"White  Lies,"  "Cloister  and  Hearth"  and  "Griffith";  Gaunt" 
should  not  blush  to  acknowledge.  It  is  written  in  that  peculiar 
style  which  has  now  become  so  familiar  to  novel  readers,  and 
which  has  been  so  admirably  burlesqued  by  Bret  Harte  in  his 
"Condensed  Novels."  This  novel  has  proved  thus  far  the  most 
successful  which  the  author  has  yet  written.  Published  by  Os- 
good &  Co.  in  "Every  Saturday"  from  advance  sheets,  and  pira- 
ted by  the  Harpers  for  their  "Weekly,"  it  is  now  published  by 
both  houses  in  book  form.  It  is  rarely  that  a  book  receives  so 
much  attention  from  the  publishers.  We  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  it  a  remarkable  work;  and  in  a  certain  sense  such  is  the 
case  for  the  plot  is  truly  unique. 

Charles  Dickens  is  called  low,  his  Christianity  doubted,  and 
Nancy  Sikes  is  deemed  out  of  place  in  modern  literature.  Well 
enough  for  De  Foe  to  write  the  history  of  a  prostitute  or  Field- 
ing of  a  foundling,  but  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry the  demi-monde  may  indeed  flaunt  their  gay  colors  upon  the 
flag  stones,  but  must  not  encroach  upon  the  printed  page.  So 
says  the  reading  world.  But  here  is  Charles  Reade  who  boldly 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  that  same  reading  world  and  shows 
before  their  eyes  La  Somerset!  and  even  recapitulates  her  gentle- 
men friends  for  their  edification.  Nay,  he  favors  us  with  columns 
of  her  sweet  discourse,  and  finally  reforms  her,  marries  her  to  a 
doting  fool  and  sends  her  over  the  country  preaching  to  sinners 
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in  tho  market  places.  But  Mr.  Charles  Reade  goes  farther  yet. 
He  paints  to  us  an  artless,  lovely  and  timid  girl  who  after  her 
marriage  with  a  noble  libertine  so  far  changes  her  nature  as 
either  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  liege  lord  and  master,  or  at  the  least 
to  show  to  the  world  the  illegitimate  child  of  her  servant  woman 
as  her  own  first-born. 

What  a  delightful  conumdrum,  by  the  way,  that  is  which  we 
hinted  at  a  few  lines  back*  How  kind  of  Mr.  Reade  to  leave  us 
it,  and  not  blurt  the  answer  out  as  less  skillful  tale-mongers  might 
have  done.  The  Lord  Byron  conundrum  was  not  half  so  enter- 
taining. This  has  genuine  spice  to  it.  "Was  Reginald  in  your 
opinion  sir,  'the  parson's  brat,'  or  the  'tavern  wench's  ?'  "  "What 
do  you  think  Madam?  and  you?" 

Petty  revenge,  as  exhibited  in  the  life  and  doings  of  a  cer- 
tain heir-at-law  is  ably  delineated  by  Mr.  Reade.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  novel  is  taken  up  with  details  of  the  skillful  fencing  be- 
tween this  heir-at-law  and  my  lady.  The  one  is  continually  plan- 
ning nice  little  coup  de  mains,  which  the  other  is  as  continually 
thwarting.  In  fact,  this  same  heir-at-law  becomes  under  the 
skillful  treatment  of  the  author  a  sort  of  mammoth  pin-cushion  in 
which  all  the  females  of  this  domestic  drama  are  bidden  sheathe 
their  barbed  arrows  of  disappointed  love,  conjugal  affection,  and 
what  not.  Even  Reginald,  whose  parentage  is  so  excessively 
mixed,  is  finally  fathered  upon  him. 

An  unmarried  vicar,  a  sort  of  Hercules-Adonis,  who  did  all 
sorts  of  fine  things  in  college,  and  who  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  my  lady,  is  very  adroitly  sent  to  the  continent 
for  a  period  of  years,  ere  the  unlucky  Reginald  comes  upon  the 
scene. 

A  Mr.  Rolfe,  lawyer-author,  whom  we  very  much  suspect  to 
be  a  mild  caricature  of  Mr.  Reade  himself,  excites  our  unbounded 
disgust.  The  methodical  maniac !  The  bare  idea  of  "twenty 
large  folios  of  classified  facts,  ideas  and  pictures !"  And  to  crown 
all,  comes  the  "index  ad  indices  /"  Mr.  Reade,  begging  your 
pardon,  the  thing  cannot  be  done.  It  is  utterly,  totally  and  ab- 
solutely impracticable.  The  man  who  could  for  twenty  consec- 
utive seconds  entertain  the  idea  of  an  "index  ad  indices"  in  his 
brain,  without  jocular  explosion  or  cerebral  fracture,  should  be 
taken  post  to  Dr.  Suaby's  private  mad-house,  that  the  worthy 
Doctor  might  separate  the  method  from  his  madness.    This  mad- 
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house,  by  the  way,  though  playing  a  much  less  important  part 
than  in  "Very  Hard  Cash,"  suffices  to  give  our  author  occasion 
to  air  his  pet  theories  a  little.  In  his  description  of  the  various 
inmates  and  their  varying  crotchets,  he  takes  occasion  to  steal, 
almost  bodily,  an  account  of  a  wonderful  machine  called  the  "Air 
Loom,"  from  a  work  published  in  1807-8  by  some  witless  wise 
man  of  that  age. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  has  now  no  rival  among  the  many  who 
have  written  English  novels.  Others  have  written  improper 
stories  before  his  time  and  written  them  passably  well.  Byron 
did  give  to  our  fathers  a  heart-stirring  tale  of  one  yclept  Don 
Juan,  who  did  many  wondrous  deeds,  and  sailed  over  many  seas, 
and  did  meet  with  many  lovely  women,  yet  somehow  it  isn't  just 
the  thing  to  read  Byron.  He  was  so  awfully  irregular,  you  know, 
in  his  actions,  and  then  his  religious  nature  was  wofully  unculti- 
vated. Nobody  reads  Fielding  and  Smollet  now-a-days,  and 
besides  they  have  no  moral  tone.  Mr.  Reade's  works  abound  in 
moral  remarks  and  kindly  suggestions  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Then  too,  he  is  so  delightfully  simple  and  brave.  He  can  indeed 
make  use  of  the  innuendo  upon  occasion,  but  his  is  generally  a 
plain  unvarnished  tale.  He  cares  not  for  the  pruderies  of  the 
present  age,  but  tells  us  of  the  most  delicate  matters  with  an 
old-fashioned  naturalness  that  is  absolutely  refreshing.  What 
Walt  Whitman  and  Swinburne  are  in  poetry,  Charles  Reade, 
though  in  much  less  degree,  is  in  prose.  He  writes  of  what  we 
all  know,  yet  are  too  polite  to  converse  about.  Does  he  then 
benefit  us  by  presenting  to  our  eyes,  what  we  should  dislike  to 
have  presented  to  our  ears  ? 

Why  is  it  that  such  books  are  written  ?  Does  the  public 
taste  crave  such  highly-spiced  and  immoral  food  ?  Why  is  it 
else  that  we  see  worthy  deacons  reading  this  work,  and  fair  and 
virtuous  matrons  and  maidens  engaged  in  wading  through  the 
muddy  waters  ?  We  do  not  think  our  own  age  worse  nor  even 
so  bad,  as  ages  gone  by.  Only  now-a-days  it  is  thought  vulgar 
to  be  illiterate,  and  with  many  illiterate  means  unacquainted  with 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.  A  new  book  is  eagerly  sought 
for  and  read  by  all,  thus  leaving  the  world  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  publishers.     If  they  see  fit  to  publish  obscenities  or  plat. 

Vol.  V.— ii. 
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itudes,  all  the  world  must  be  able  to  condemn  their  publications 
as  obscene  or  flat ;  and  surely  you  would  not  have  us  found  our 
judgment  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  others. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  fruitless  crusade  was  started 
against  certain  illustrated  papers  published  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  ground  of  immorality.  What  could  they  have 
inserted  in  their  proscribed  sheets  more  offensive  to  good  taste, 
and  more  destructive  to  good  morals,  than  this  story  of  Charles 
Reade's,  which  in  the  pages  of  our  two  most  widely  circulated 
illustrated  papers,  has  penetrated  into  every  household  in  the 
land?  goedon. 


The  human  mind  whenever  it  is  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tions will  assume  the  same  forms  and  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  manners.  For  just  as  unchanging  traits  of  character  de- 
scend from  father  to  son,  marking  and  stamping  individuals,  so 
in  the  life  of  races  and  communities  certain  peculiar  features  iso- 
late and  separate  one  nationality  from  another,  until  it  is  by  these 
agencies  only  that  we  are  to  arrive  at  true  deductions  as  to  their 
mutual  relation  and  progress. 

To  one  branch  is  given  the  duty  of  civilizing  and  humaniz- 
ing mankind  ;  to  another  to  be  the  reformers  of  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity, the  conservators  of  liberty  and  independence.  It  is  de- 
sirable for  every  thoughtful  man  to  keep  this  in  mind,  for  him  to 
bring  to  the  study  of  facts  the  science  of  philosophy,  and  to  ex- 
amine in  historic  light  the  influences  and  tendencies,  both  active 
and  latent,  which  have  been  instrumental  in  shaping  our  desti- 
nies and  forming  our  character. 

The  author  of  "Ivanhoe"  was  preordained  to  this  work.  He- 
rodotus is  called  "the  great  Father  of  History."  Plutarch  and 
Thucydides,  Tacitus  and  Quintilian  are  immense  store-houses  of 
information  from  whence  all  subsequent  generations  have  drawn 
their  material.     Walter  Scott,  the  intense   student,  delving  deep 
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into  hidden  mines  of  knowledge,  reaching  far  back  into  the  un- 
certainty of  traditional  report,  gathering  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  examining  old  musty  parchments,  collating  ancient  man- 
uscripts, learning  from  the  humble  and  lowly  as  well  as  from  the 
high  and  mighty  of  the  earth,  trod  ground  foot  of  man  never 
rested  on  before,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  became  alike  in  prose 
and  in  verse  "the  great  Antiquary,"  "the  mighty  Wizard  of  the 
north." 

His  genius  was  especially  adapted  for  the  development  and 
portrayal  of  national  character.  Even  to  those  familiar  with  his 
creations  this  rare  power  of  bringing  to  light  by  a  single  stroke  of 
his  magic  pen,  the  undiscovered  characteristics  of  a  whole  family 
of  beings,  seems  simply  marvellous.  To  those  who  have  not 
acquaintedt  hemselves  with  "the  Waverlies"  in  their  very  minutiae, 
in  their  finer  essence,  in  their  complete  unity,  this  gift  can  be 
neither  grasped,  nor  understood,  nor  fully  appreciated. 

Another  point  must  be  considered  before  we  can  rightly 
comprehend  the  difficulties  of  the  task  our  author  appointed  for 
himself  when  he  determined  to  write  "Ivanlioe,"  the  most  useful, 
the  most  studied  and  yet  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
literary  productions.  He  had  to  treat  of  issues  long  since  obso- 
lete, if  not  totally  defunct.  He  had  to  contend  against  every 
conceivable  obstacle.  Shakspeare  has  committed  many  anachro- 
nisms, for  he  made  old  Roman  heroes  shoot  cannons  and  swear 
huge  Britannic  oaths  like  very  Falstaffs.  Forsythe  in  his  life  of 
Cicero,  makes  the  orator  live  in  a  great  measure  like  an  agricul- 
turist of  the  19th  century.  Scott  happily  avoided  these  errors, 
when  to  do  so  was  well  nigh  an  impossibility,  and  incorpora- 
ted into  his  book  the  accumulated  information  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  a  lifetime  of  diligent  toil,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  paint  to  us  a  picture  of  early  English  manners  in  such  rich 
colors  and  with  such  fecundity  of  invention  and  imagination  that 
the  reader  is  carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  and  follows  whitherso- 
ever the  wand  of  the  magician  waves. 

In  the  first  fifty  pages  the  distinction  between  the  two  an- 
tagonistic elements  is  drawn,  clear  cut  and  unmistakable.  In 
"  Cedric  the  Saxon,"  impetuous,  quick,  independent,  proud,  nar- 
row-minded, fond  of  eating  and  guzzling  and  drinking,  and  in 
carousing  Athelstane  his  nephew,  lineal  descendant  of  Alfred, 
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ponderous,  stupid,  brave,  heavy,  sleepy  headed,  we  see  the  legiti- 
mate offsprings  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  defiance  and 
hatred  on  the  other. 

In  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  commander  of  the  order  of  Knight 
Templars,  educated,  courtly,  refined,  though  corrupt  and  effemin- 
ate, despising  the  Saxons  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  and  as  want- 
ing in  urbanity  and  culture,  and  in  his  spiritual  adviser  so  called, 
Aymer,  Prior  of  Jorvaulx,  we  have  unfolded  to  us  the  other  re- 
sultant of  this  system  of  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
time  about  which  our  story  is  concerned  was  when  the  rivalry 
between  victorious  Norman  and  conquered  Saxon  had  not 
been  finally  composed,  when  the  troubled  waters  of  discord  and 
internal  dissent  had  not  been  fully  calmed,  and  when  King  Rich- 
ard fought  in  Holy  Land,  while  his  brother  John  held  the  reins 
of  empire  in  the  United  Kingdoms. 

Facts,  it  is  said,  are  the  mere  dross  of  history ;  it  is  from  the 
abstract  truth  which  impenetrates  them  and  lies  latent  among 
them,  like  gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass  derives  its  value ;  and 
we  can  duly  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  before  us  only 
by  intensifying  its  allusions  and  regarding  its  delicate  tracery  in 
the  light  of  revelations  respecting  a  bygone  age.  When  Lin- 
gard,  Hume  and  Haliam  tell  us  the  price  of  wheat,  of  bread,  of 
clothing,  of  corn  at  a  period  far  remote  in  antiquity,  they  shed 
intelligence  on  subjects  unknown,  and  aid  us  in  understanding 
the  curious  phases  of  our  forefathers'  existence. 

As  we  read  "Ivanhoe,"  the  novelist  brings  before  our  eyes 
as  in  a  gloriously  beautiful  panorama,  tournaments  and  arms  and 
castles  and  all  the  pomps  and  ostentatious  displays  of  chivalry 
and  knight-errantry.  He  draws  aside  the  curtain,  and  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  different  order  of  men. 

"The  Lion-hearted  Monarch,"  now  butchering  the  sunburnt 
Saracen,  now  buffeting  his  frolicsome  subjects  in  Sherwood  For- 
est, and  anon  storming  the  strongholds  of  unruly  barons  in  native 
England,  teach  us  how  royalty  conducted  in  those  days  of  giant 
men  and  noble  women.  King  John  in  Shakspeare,  and  he,  no 
less  dastardly  and  unprincipled  in  "Ivanhoe,"  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  rash  defender  may  now  rise  for  him  in  history,  for  he 
has  been  "doubly  damned"  and  consigned  to  lasting  infamy.  The 
abject   terror   of  Isaac   of  York,   "beggar  of    his  tribe,"  fit  rep- 
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resentative  of  that  hated,  persecuted  Jewish  race,  so  horribly 
maltreated  and  abused  in  those  dark  days,  is  loathsome,  and  his 
whole  individuality  is  as  strongly  developed  as  that  even  of 
Shylock. 

Gurth,  the  born  slave  of  Ceclric,  collared  and  chained  like  a 
a  dog,  anon  chatting  and  joking  with  witless  Wamba,  the  fool  and 
jester  of  his  master,  and  then  growling  at  him,  in  what  other 
mentionable  epoch  of  the  world's  history  could  he  be  placed  ? 
The  travelling  pilgrims  wandering  from  house  to  house,  chanting 
the  praises  of  their  liege  lords,  fighting  on  the  plains  of  Jerusa- 
lem, have  lived  only  in  one  period  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

"Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men"  preying  on  unlucky  Nor- 
man adventurers,  and  living  a  life  of  wild  freedom,  even  of  licen- 
tiousness, yet  protecting  the  lowly  Saxon  and  avenging  his  in- 
sults, breathe  again  in  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe.  We  see  again  their 
green  livery,  colored  as  leaves  of  the  forests,  their  wonderful 
bows,  their  feats  of  archery,  their  fearlessness,  and  afresh  with 
them  we  share  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  dangers  of  the 
fight.  Friar  Tuck,  "the  Old  Hermit,"  who  drank  whiskey,  and 
sang  psalms,  and  stole  venison  and  fed  the  poor,  and  fasted  and 
prayed  devoutly,  and  talked  Latin  more  fluently  than  many  very 
wise  men  since  his  day,  was  perhaps  the  jolliest  and  completest 
rascal  whose  strong  points  have  ever  been  delineated. 

In  "Lady  Rowena,"  whom  Thackeray  has  most  satisfactorily 
disposed  of,  we  have  pomp  and  etiquette  and  style  and  formality, 
everything  but  soid,  down  to  the  last  chapter.  Poor  Rebecca 
has  her  part  too,  in  that  age,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  for  all  ages 
to  come.  Gentle,  loving  and  affectionate  as  she  was,  the  beauty 
of  her  character  sheds  lustre  on  all  around  her,  and  makes  us 
love  him  in  whose  mind  arose  the  conception  of  such  a  fond  and 
faithful  woman. 

The  historical  value  of  "Ivanhoe"  rests  in  these  things ;  not 
in  dates,  or  facts  or  theories,  but  in  vivid  descriptions  of  home 
life;  of  the  way  in  which  men  lived  years  ago — of  their  trials, 
their  triumphs,  their  loves,  their  customs,  of  gala  days,  of  courts, 
of  processions,  of  prejudices,  of  persecutions,  of  resistances.  And 
no  mere  essay,  no  written  book,  no  one  living  man  can  ade- 
quately thank  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  leaving  behind  him  this  mon- 
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uraent  of  historical  antiquity.     Nothing  can  do  this  fully,  save 
the  universal  voice  of  a  grateful  posterity.  t. 


gtfllege  Men. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  late  that  each  new  class  seems  to 
be  younger  than  the  one  preceding  it.  In  Harvard  and  in  Yale, 
for  many  years,  the  average  undergraduate  was  notoriously  more 
youthful  than  at  Dartmouth.  Indeed  our 'material  being  drawn 
largely  from  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  it  used  to  consist  mainly  of  men  who  began  their 
classical  studies  after  they  had  reached  their  majority,  and  who 
in  many  instances  had  acquired  by  their  own  handi-work  the 
pecuniary  means  to  meet  their  necessary  university  expenses. 

And  it  has  been  the  pride  of  our  Institution  that  our  men 
were  matured  in  years  as  in  judgment.  Heretofore  especially 
we  have  been  associated  with  bearded  men,  "rock-ribbed  and  an- 
cient," whose  influence  has  been  to  impart  a  tone  of  advanced 
culture  and  manly  bearing  to  the  great  body  of  our  students, 
possessed  in  so  large  a  degree  certainly  by  no  other  college  in 
the  land.  The  advantages  which  have  been  offered  here  to  per- 
sons in  indigent  circumstances,  enabling  a  worthy  aspirant  for 
academic  honors,  however  distressed  and  hampered  he  might  be 
pecuniarly  to  graduate  by  dint  of  teaching  and  the  aid  of  a 
scholarship  as  respectably,  with  as  much  success  and  with  more 
credit  than  many  a  wealthier  man,  have  been  so  many  recom- 
mendations, incentives,  and  inducements  to  the  public  to  patron- 
ize our  system  of  instruction  at  Dartmouth. 

We  have  combatted  perhaps  most  prominently  the  growing 
idea,  so  pernicious  in  all  its  tendencies,  that  education  should 
cease  with  a  privilege  of  voting,  and  have  shown  that  the  fullest 
development  does  not  take  place  and  can  not  be  acquired  till  the 
mind  has  been  strengthened  by  revolution  of  years.  We  all 
know  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  regard  to  our  di- 
vision of  sessions,  and  the  serious  doubts  entertained   by   many 
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earnest  friends  of  the  College  as  to  its  desirability  and  expedien- 
cy.. The  objection  urged  against  the  old  regime  and  the  primal 
cause  perhaps  of  the  alteration  was  that  by  so  many  teaching  in 
the  winter,  the  standard  of  high  scholarship  was  injured,  and 
greatly  lowered,  so  that  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  our 
drill  was  decidedly  impaired.  Our  object  is  not  to  argue  this 
question,  because  the  "Powers  that  be"  have  settled  it,  and  it 
has  become  a  dead  issue  ;  only  we  are  individually  concerned 
and  may  be  tolerated  in  stating  some  of  the  probable  fruits  of  this 
movement,  as  they  present  themselves. 

To  every  thoughtful  man  about  to  begin  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation, two  considerations  come  uppermost  in  his  mind.  The 
first,  that  it  is  best  to  enter  an  institution  where  labor,  mental 
and  physical  is  honored  and  respected.  The  second,  that  it  is  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  be  thrown  with  men  of  sobriety,  of  age,  and 
of  established  principles.  The  farmer,  toiling  for  his  daily  bread, 
sends  his  boy  where  he  thinks  these  conditions  are  best  fulfilled^ 
He  sends  him  where  intercourse  with  his  fellow  students  may 
ripen  his  character  and  give  to  it  strength  and  vigor.  Not  simply 
to  be  blessed  with  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics,  all-important 
in  their  places,  but  to  be  built  up  in  all  integrity,  and  to  have  his 
manhood  roused  and  confirmed  by  higher  and  better  and  grander 
things. 

Unconscious  tuition  must  be  regarded.  Men  are  assimila- 
ted to  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  We  are  made  earn- 
est, and  faithful  by  the  force  of  constant  influences.  We  cannot  re- 
sist them.  They  are  like  the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  So  teach- 
ing besides  being  absolutely  necessary  in  many  instances  led  the 
student  to  a  more  serious  contemplation  of  his  responsibility  at 
college.  It  placed  him  in  different  relations,  and  taught  him  the 
importance  of  mastering  elementary,  fundamental  truths  before  a 
superstructure  could  be  erected.  And  furthermore  it  perfected 
him  in  the  primary  branches  where  so  many  classically  educated 
men  find  themselves  deficient.  It  gave  him  independence,  self- 
reliance,  stability. 

This  is  ended  now,  and  a  new  era  of  things  inaugurated.  It 
may  introduce  more  boys,  but  will  it  keep  out  more  men.  It  will 
change  the  aspect  and  character  of  our  college,  and  approximate 
us  more  nearly  to  the  general  features  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  For 
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some  reasons  we  may  be  glad  of  this,  but  our  joy  has  its  fixed 
limits  most  evidently.  We  acknowledge  the  good  intentions  .of 
our  law-givers,  but  most  respectfully  questioning  their  policy  in 
this  regard,  we  are  loth  to  abandon  the  old  system,  so  dear  to 
us,  and  so  beautifully  sung  of  by  Whittier  in  his  "  Snow-Bound," 
where 

"  Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 

The  master  of  the  district  school 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favorite  place." 

******* 

"  Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  where-in 

He  tuned  his  merry  violin, 
Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  barn, 

Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding  yarn ; 
Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told 

Of  classic  legends,  rare  and  old."  T. 


The  position  which  woman  shall  occupy  in  society  seems  to 
receive  more  attention  and  discussion  than  any  other  social  ques- 
tion. With  a  few  excejotions,  however,  most  of  its  champions 
belong  to  the  noisy,  visionary  portion  of  American  lecturers  and 
journalists,  so  that  very  little  sensible  matter  is  brought  before 
the  people.  Most  persons  regard  "Women's  Right"  with  a  smile 
or  sneer,  and  then  apparently  forget  it  until  brought  up  in  some 
trifling  or  ludicous  connection.  Though  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
that  class  of  questions  which  after  more  or  less  trial  destroy 
themselves,  yet  there  is  one  feature  of  it  which  demands  atten- 
tion and  exposure.  We  refer  to  the  many  loose  ideas  and  errors 
which  are  creeping  in  alongside  the  main  question — ideas,  which 
if  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  will  end  in  the  destruction  of 
modernsociety. 

While  many  individuals,  who  aver  themselves  in  favor  of 
"Women's  Rights,"  confine  themselves  to  the  elective  franchise 
and  the  question  of  female  wages,  still  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
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the  leaders  are  looking  for  something  beyond  all  this.  As  will 
be  shown  below,  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  ones  have  stated 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  fullest 
freedom  on  all  sexual  and  matrimonial  questions, — a  confession 
which  means  nothing  less  than  the  monster,  free  love.  To  see 
this,  one  has  but  to  read  the  lectures  and  editorials  of  some  of 
the  most  advanced  "reformers"  and  he  will  be  shocked  to  see 
the  positions  they  take,  and  the  bare-faced  language  in  which 
they  assert  them.  For  example, "  Woodhull  &  Claflirts  Weekly" 
or  Tilton's  "  Golden  Age"  are  regularly  freighted  with  the  most 
dangerous  and  destructive  doctrines.  Under  different  names, 
and  frequently  under  the  guise  of  liberality,  we  find  communism, 
Fourierism,  and  "affinities"  set  forth  in  their  most  alluring  aspects. 
We  extract  a  couple  of  specimens  as  showing  the  animus  which 
pervades  their  columns,  viz:  "Half  a  century  ago  'free  thinker' 
was  a  term  of  opprobrium;  to-day,  free  thought  is  the  boast  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Of  late  it  has  been  '  free  love '  that  was  op- 
probrious ;  but  that  is  changing  already,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
be  understood  that  true  free  lovers  are  the  most  virtuous  part  of 
the  community,  and  that  they  are  free  lovers  because  they  are 
virtuous.  In  another  generation  everybody  will  be  ashamed 
that  they  were  ever  anything  else  than  free  lovers." 

Again,  from  a  late  issue :  "  These  relations  [i.  e.  marriage] 
are  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  and  anything  which  looks  to 
aught  less  than  this  as  the  end  to  be  gained  by  marriage  is  false 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  relation.  Therefore,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  legalized  marriage  is  false.  The  real  marriage,  the  joined 
of  God,  would  still  continue  were  every  legal  statute  repealed." 

What,  we  ask,  will  be  the  result  of  such  public  teachings  ? 
Clearly,  so  far  as  they  have  any  force,  it  will  be  to  deaden  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  apologize  for  social  crimes,  incul- 
cate loose  ideas,  thwart  Christianity,  and  finally  undermine  the 
foundations  of  society.  Let  us  tear  away  the  drapery  from  the 
"progressive  party"  so  that  every  one  can  view  it  in  its  terrible 
nakedness,  and  mark  the  consequences  which  will  inevitably 
come  if  its  revolutionary  teachings  be  allowed  full  scope.  Indeed, 
can  we  not  now  see  what  this  doctrine  is  leading  to  ?  Even 
more,  are  not  its  leaders  already  responsible  for  a  large  portion 

Vol.  V.— jj. 
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of  the  laxity  respecting  the  marriage  vow,  which  prevails  in  cer- 
tain sections  ?  They  have  attacked  society  in  its  most  vulner- 
able point — the  integrity  of  the  family — an  institution,  which 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  the  strong- 
hold of  all  good  order.  Ideas  have  been  inculcated  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  fickle,  by  the  teachings  and  example  of 
Mrs.  Woodhull  and  her  numerous  coterie,  which  if  followed  out, 
will  equal  even  the  most  disgraceful  liaisons  of  Paris.  Each 
day  we  see  more  and  more  of  family  estrangements,  desertions 
and  elopements.  Our  courts  are  beset  with  applications  for  di- 
vorces, and  the  very  atmosphere  breathes  the  odor  of  their  dis- 
reputable actions. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  period  of  transition.  New  theo- 
ries in  society,  politics,  science  and  religion  are  springing  up 
in  all  quarters.  Men  think  they  have  outgrown  those  ideas 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time ;  and  in  their  vanity  are  seek- 
ing "reform"  forgetful  that  true  reform  is  a  growth,  not  a  change. 
And  people,  too,  are  very  willing  to  listen.  "New  ideas  are  brought 
forward  with  something  modern  and  striking  in  them,  and  the 
people  without  sufficient  reason  or  investigation  will  obliterate 
the  old  landmarks,  and  adopt  the  new  ism,  simply  because  it  is 
new.  They  do  not  remember  that  a  thing  may  appear  plausible 
at  first  sight,  yet  when  put  into  operation  and  allowed  its  logical 
consequences,  it  will  prove  decidedly  dangerous.  Of  this  class 
are  most  of  the  new  social  ideas  which  are  clustering  around 
"Women's  Rights."  Many  who  have  not  examined  the  argument 
do  not  see  any  clear  reasons  why  women  should  not  exercise  the 
same  political  rights  as  man  ;  do  such  ones  consider  what  leaders 
they  are  under,  and  that  the  "progressive"  way  of  raising  wom- 
en is  what  is  to  ruin  both  sexes?  Our  people  must  remain  firm 
in  their  opposition  to  female  suffrage.  We  must  not  yield  this, 
as  it  is  the  outer  citadel  of  society — for  once  yielded,  it  will  admit 
a  thousand  unthought-of  evils.  Discipulus. 
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Jt  Tttip  t#  ths  Htxtmtatos. 

"The  shortest  and  most  direct  route  to  the  White  and  Fran- 
conia  Mountains.  Through  by  daylight.  No  change  of  cars." 
This  or  some  similar  placard,  conspicuously  displayed,  meets  the 
eye  of  the  tourist  at  every  railroad  station  in  New  England,  from 
the  tub,  inverted  by  the  track,  labelled  "Blood's,"  or  "Tucker's"  or 
"Hayes'  Crossing,"  and  made  to  do  duty  as  a  depot,  to  the  more 
pretentious  edifices  at  the  various  termini  in  the  cities.  That 
travellers  may  see  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  each  road 
also  displays  maps,  the  surveys  for  which  were  apparently  made 
while  the  region  represented  was  suffering  the  most  agonizing 
distortion  of  its  geographical  arrangement,  from  colic  or  other 
internal  disturbance,  for  everything  is  made  subservient  to  pre- 
senting a  straight  and  direct  route,  while  dimly  seen  in  the  mar- 
gin, this,  that,  or  the  other  company's  road  goes  writhing  along 
in  every  variety  of  convolution  save  knots.  The  slander  never 
reaches  that  point.  But  suppose  a  party  of  travelling  compan- 
ions en  route  for  the  White  Mountains,  turn  a  very  cold  shoul- 
der upon  railroad  officials  and  their  inducements,  invest  their 
dollars  in  stout  army  shoes,  blankets,  and  the  other  articles  nec- 
essary to  camp-life,  hire  horses,  wagon,  and  tent,  dismiss  the 
lame,  halt,  and  blind,  and  make  the  proposed  journey  on  foot, 
what  then  ?  Just  this,  that  they  have  adopted  the  true  way  to 
"do"  the  Mountains,  and  some  of  their  pleasantest  recollections 
in  after  life  will  be  of  that  trip. 

It  has  become  an  established  custom  at  Dartmouth  for  at  least 
a  portion  of  each  class  in  the  vacation  immediately  preceding 
Senior  year,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Mountains  in  this  most  en- 
joyable manner.  In  accordance  with  this  pleasant  custom,  a 
small  party  of  us,  members  of  '72,  drawn  together  by  congenial 
tastes,  and  a  similarity  of  literary  and  scholastic  habits,  resolved 
to  form  a  stock  company  for  the  trip,  in  which  the  dividends 
should  be  fine  scenery,  hard  muscles,  and  much  fun.  After  con- 
sulting the  best  German  books  on  mobilizing  large  bodies  of  men, 
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we  struck  the  note  of  preparation  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
party  to  debate  with  closed  doors  the  measures  necessary.  The 
meeting  was  hardly  called  to  order  before  Crip  surprised  us  all 
by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider  what  we 
were  to  have  to  eat  on  the  way.  Anything  like  this  from  Crip 
was  totally  unexpected.  It  was  immediately  voted  that  we  pur- 
chase one  very  large  codfish.  Suggestions  of  ham,  corned  beef, 
canned  meats,  hard-tack,  crackers,  coffee,  pickles,  and  canned 
fruits,  for  side  dishes,  were  favorably  received.  A  motion  to  pur- 
chase six  dollars  worth  of  tooth -picks  was  lost,  and  the  Blonde 
was  called  to  order  for  insinuating  that  we  should  be  unneces- 
sarily encumbered  if  any  individual  was  permitted  to  take  more 
than  one  boot-jack  in  his  toilet-case.  Committees  were  appoint- 
ed to  hire  horses,  wagon,  tent,  &c,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Our  corps  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  were  endowed 
with  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  de- 
velop this  talent  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  drowsy  ear  of 
night  was  extensively  vexed  by  our  vocalists  in  their  training, 
base-ball  received  a  new  impetus  from  our  exciting  practice- 
games,  new  openings  in  seven-up  were  analyzed,  and  all  of  us 
(save  one)  evinced  our  Yankee  extraction  and  years  of  youthful 
jack-knife  drill  by  the  facility  with  which  we  constructed  a  top 
to  the  vehicle  which  we  imported  from  the  distant  shores  of 
Vermont. 

The  white  cover,  on  which  were  depicted  not  only  the  in- 
signia and  letters  of  the  Cadet  corps,  but  also  sundry  devices  cal- 
culated to  suggest  a  mountain  trip,  including  a  mild-eyed  pup 
with  a  fractured  tail,  verged  on  the  elaborate  in  conception  and 
execution.  After  weeks  of  well-directed  preparation,  the  day 
fixed  for  our  departure  arrived,  as  days  have  a  way  of  doing.  It 
was  Thursday  of  Commencement  week,  and  while  a  vast  and 
uncomprehending  multitude  were  paying  vigorous  attention  to 
the  able  productions  of  the  ablest  of  the  graduating  class,  (of 
course  they  were  the  ablest  being  Phi  Betas,)  and  the  venders 
of  lemonade  and  gingerbread  upon  the  campus  were  closing  out 
their  stock,  we  were  making  our  final  preparations.  Previous  to 
our  departure,  by  the  kindness  of  friends  in  town,  we  were  in- 
vited to  a  generous  "  spread,"  and  partook  appreciatingly  of  the 
good  cheer  served  us  by  the  fair  hands  of  our  hostess.     We  shall 
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ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  kindness  displayed  on  this  and 
other  occasions  by  the  friends  to  whose  hospitality  we  were  in- 
debted for  this  entertainment. 

At  4  P.  M.  after  giving  repeated  and  stentorian  blasts  upon 
our  seven-foot  horn,  we  moved  grandly  out  of  town,  our 
blooded  steeds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolivar,  prancing  and  champing 
their  bits,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  our  English. bull-dog,  by  no 
undignified  capers  betraying  the  high  glee  he  must  have  felt  at 
starting  on  a  jaunt  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  said.  At  the 
first  farm-house  we  stopped  for  a  drink  of  water.  This  fixed  the 
habit,  and  we  never  passed  a  farm-house  after  that  without  so- 
liciting a  similar  favor.  A  mile  or  two  from  Lyme,  our  first  camp- 
ing-ground, we  were  met  by  our  friend  P.  on  horse-back,  whose 
cigars  and  company  we  unhesitatingly  accepted.  A  small  piece 
of  ground  having  been  topographically  so  modified  as  to  afford  a 
tolerably  level  spot,  we  pitched  our  tent.  Meanwhile  affairs  in 
the  culinary  department  had  been  rapidly  progressing,  and  at 
9.30  we  sat  down  to  a  supper  which  was  unquestionably  the  best 
we  ever  tasted.  At  about  11,  we  retired,  each  to  his  respective 
but  decidedly  limited  portion  of  the  territory  included  in  a  radius 
of  six  feet,  in  which  were  afforded  accommodations  for  man  and 
beast,  thirteen  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  Jack,  the 
dog.  His  name  wasn't  very  pretty,  but  euphony  was  wasted  on 
his  ear.  Sleep  was  for  a  time  banished  by  a  display  of  acrobatic 
talent  and  physical  elasticity  on  the  part  of  one  individual,  who 
manifested  a  decided  aversion  to  local  permanency.  He  finally 
succumbed  to  the  chilling  remarks  of  the  unappreciative  spec- 
tators, and  went  to  sleep  coiled  round  the  tent-pole,  with  his 
feet  uppermost. 

Just  as  every  one  was  lapsing  into  unconsciousness,  the  ach- 
ing Blonde  whose  limits  were  very  circumscribed,  said  he  wished 
he  could  shut  up  like  a  jack-knife,  and  Crip's  remark  that  he 
wished  so  too,  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  entertaining  lin- 
guistic encounters,  which,  throughout  the  trip  afforded  such  a  rich 
fund  of  amusement  to  us  non-participants.  The  sun  rose  as  usu- 
al next  morning,  but  we  didn't,  for  we  rose  much  earlier.  The 
unaccustomed  simplicity  of  our  couches  did  not  render  them 
so  seductive  for  those  delicious  morning  cat-naps,  as  are  beds  of 
more  elaborate  construction.     Having  taking  a  hasty   breakfast, 
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consisting  of  the  Base  Ball  Club  of  the  place  done  in  crumbs,  we 
resumed  our  march.  At  starting  we  unchained  Jack  who  appear- 
ed duly  impressed  with  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  but, 
alas !  for  canine  fidelity,  he  violated  his  part  of  the  compact  by 
ferociously  assaulting  the  first  unfortunate  cur  we  met. 

Orford  Street  was  a  subject  of  unfavorable  comment  on  our 
part  on  account  of  its  length,  as  we  had  resolved  to  dine  on 
reaching  the  village  at  its  farther  extremity.  We  arrived  there 
at  2  P.  M.,  and  from  such  materials  as  ham,  canned  meats,  canned 
fruits,  hard-tack  and  lemonade,  we  prepared  a  repast  undeniably 
better  than  any  we  ever  before  attacked,  and  to  save  space  I  may 
as  well  remark  here  that  each  meal  on  this  trip  was  the  best  we 
ever  ate. 

After  dinner,  Pio  and  Little  Fraud  went  over  to  the  depot, 
ostensibly  to  "see  the  cars  whistle."  As  they  had  been  bewail- 
ing the  inefficient  manner  in  which  various  portions  of  their 
anatomy  sustained  the  unusual  strain  incident  to  the  active  ex- 
ertion of  walking,  we  thought  they  were  "paying  dear  for  their 
whistle."  We  suppose  some  malicious  individual  enticed  them 
on  board  the  train,  for  we  saw  them  next  at  Haverhill,  utterly 
unable  to  give  a  lucid  explanation  of  how  they  came  there.  The 
rest  of  us  entered  that  pleasant  village  at  7  P.  M.,  and  after  pa- 
rading the  principal  streets  a  la  menagerie,  descended  the  steep 
bluff  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  to  the  grove  in  which  we  had  pre- 
viously decided  to  erect  our  wigwam.  By  the  kindness  of  one 
ot  the  party  who  lived  in  the  place,  to  whose  house  we  were  in- 
vited for  the  evening,  we  were  spared  the  necessity  of  preparing 
our  own  supper.  After  putting  our  house  in  order,  and  supply- 
ing the  graminivorous  requirements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolivar,  we 
proceeded  to  our  friend's  residence. 

Our  hostess  with  commendable  forethought,  and  an  evident 
knowledge  of  the  existing  social  famine  at  Hanover,  had  pro- 
vided an  entertainment  of  a  most  agreeable  character  by  inviting 
the  young  ladies  of  the  place,  in  whose  society  we  passed  a  most 
delightful  evening.  We  were  naturally  a  little  diffident  about 
participating  in  the  festivities  of  the  drawing-room  arrayed  in 
the  Cadet  uniform  of  blue  shirts  and  pants,  but  the  charming 
good  sense  of  the  young  ladies,  led  them  to  commend  our  ap- 
pearance, rather  than  to  deprecate  the  absence  of  full-dress  suits. 
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In  very  pleasant  conversation  with  our  fair  friends,  with  excel- 
lent music,  and  a  bountiful  collation,  the  evening  was  passed  in 
a  highly  enjoyable  manner.  In  a  very  amiable  and  contented 
frame  of  mind  we  at  length  repaired  to  our  tent  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  our  gentleman  friends,  and  at  a  late  hour  to  seek 
our  easily-arranged  beds.  Allured  by  the  enticing  softness  of  the 
hay-mow  in  an  adjacent  barn,  Crip  left  the  tent  and  sought  sweet 
repose  high  perched  upon  a  load  of  hay.  With  the  early  dawn, 
the  proprietor  of  the  barn  was  astir,  and,  as  it  happened,  with  the 
purpose  of  moving  that  very  load.  The  sturdy  oxen  had  been 
attached  and  were  moving  out  of  the  barn,  when  Crip,  rudely 
roused  from  his  refreshing  slumbers  and  perceiving  immediate 
danger  of  violent  collision  with  the  beam  above  the  door,  meekly 
intimated  to  the  astonished  driver  how  very  glad  he  would  be 
to  get  down.  All  he  asked  was  time  to  get  his  clothes,  and  then 
he  would  get  down  and  leave.  After  he  had  descended,  he  was. 
informed  by  the  driver  that  his  absence  from  that  particular  barn 
was  just  then  very  desirable. 

During  the  day  we  received  and  entertained  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  various  parties  of  our  friends  from  the  village,  and 
with  them  admired  the  lovely  expanse  of  meadow-land,  which, 
with  the  abrupt  bluffs,  like  a  wall  of  rock,  at  its  western  limit, 
presents  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  played  a  few  innings  of  the  national 
game,  but  there  seemed  to  be  "visions  about,"  for  every  one  but 
Simus  caught  at  shadows  rather  than  substance  whenever  the 
ball  bent  its  graceful  curve  in  his  direction.  Simus  seemed 
possessed  of  unusually  acute  powers  of  discrimination,  and  se- 
lected the  right  ball  from  a  large  flock  with  unerring  certainty. 
Invitations  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  house  were  extended  to 
us  by  our  friend  P.,  which  we  accepted.  We  met  our  lady 
friends  of  the  previous  evening,  and  formed  some  new  acquaint- 
ances. The  autograph  fever  raged  fiercely,  and  treasured  with 
our  household  divinities  afterward  were  the  birch  bark  albums  in 
which  fair  fingers  had  traced  the  names  of  the  ladies  we  met. 
Our  choir  gave  a  free  concert,  the  first  of  the  course,  upon  the 
balcony  ot  the  hotel.  The  evening  was  much  enjoyed,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  various  mementos  and  tokens  displayed  after  we 
had   returned   to  the  wigwam,  most   astonishing  progress  was 
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made.  The  unimpressible  Sophist  looked  with  silent  contempt 
on  all  such  pusillanimous  proceedings.  It  was  here  that  our 
"Agent"  first  joined  us,  and  he  participated  in  a  little  rehearsal 
we  had  for  our  own  edification  before  seeking  our  "downies." 
The  personations  were  very  commendable,  and  the  disguises  past 
finding  out.  The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  attended  church, 
in  our  uniform.  The  reprehensible  traits  in  Jack's  character 
began  to  be  apparent  in  the  unprovoked  assaults  which  he  made 
upon  everything  canine  which  approached  the  tent.  He  dis- 
played his  inordinate  fondness  for  "chawing"  at  very  opportunity. 
The  nobler  attributes  of  his  character  had  never  been  developed, 
and  I  fear  he  will  always  be  a  dog  of  great  moral  requirements. 

At  10  A.  M.  Monday  we  were  again  en  route,  and  reached 
Bath  village  in  ample  season  to  encamp  before  night-fall.  The 
facilities  for  railroad  travel  were  again  brought  into  requisition 
by  three  of  the  party,  but  their  attempts  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
rest  was  a  failure.  About  ten  in  the  evening  we  went  out  sere- 
nading. Several  beautiful  and  pathetic  songs  were  touchingly 
rendered.  Of  course  we  had  no  suspicion  that  we  should  be 
invited  in,  and  certainly  we  did  not  intend  to  accept  any  such 
invitation,  but  some  how  like  a  miracle-play,  before  we  knew  it, 
we  were  seated  in  an  elegant  parlor  engaged  in  lively  con- 
versation with  three  very  interesting  young  ladies.  We  did  not 
intend  to  prolong  our  stay  beyond  a  very  few  minutes,  but  re- 
freshments were  presented  in  such  a  tempting  way  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  to  partake.  There  was  one  individual 
who  did  not  "participate  in  the  festivities"  but  he  was  looked  on 
with  kindly  pity,  and,  in  view  of  extenuating  circumstances,  his 
eecentricity  was  excused.  We  were  entertained  with  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  instrumental  music  by  the  accomplished  young 
ladies  of  the  house,  and  invited  them  to  partake  with  us,  the 
next  morning,  of  such  humble  fare  as  our  limited  stores  afforded. 
We  much  enjoyed  their  visit  to  our  camp  next  morning,  and  we 
suppose  they  tried  to  enjoy  our  way  of  living,  but  fear  they  met 
with  little  success,  unless  novelty  was  the  element  of  satisfaction. 
By  reason  of  the  proximity  of  a  cemetery  to  the  tent,  they  named 
our  camp  the  "Spook's  Retreat." 

With  your  permission,  reader,  we  will  postpone  further  ac- 
count of  our  adventures  until  the  October  number. 
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Of  the  month  just  passed  we  are  able  to  chronicle  no  events  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  No  incidents  or  occurrences  of  an  unusu- 
al nature  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  term,  and  yet  the  year  is  to  wit- 
ness the  inauguration  of  several  important  changes  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  concerning  which  our  readers 
are  all  doubtless  very  well  informed.  In  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  some 
doubts  may  yet  linger  in  respect  to  the  benefits  to  arise.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  the  good  results  looked  for  will  ensue ;  and  that  with 
suitable  changes  may  come  needed  and  desired  reform.  In  some  of  the 
colleges  the  hand  of  the  workman  has  been  busy,  and  we  notice  with 
pleasure  improvements  already  accomplished  and  still  going  on.  We 
are  glad  also  to  record  in  its  place  any  evidence  of  the  financial  pros- 
perity of  the  institution,  and  hope  to  be  busied  in  this  way  many  a  time 
again.  Our  record  of  the  Alumni  this  month  is,  as  we  always  wish  it 
should  be,  quite  full,  containing  the  names  of  some  well  known  to  the 
most  of  us,  and  noting  their  prosperity.  With  the  interest  and  satis- 
faction that  such  facts  inspire,  there  is  mingled  a  feeling  of  sadness  at 
the  death  of  a  man  we  loved.  Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  our  labors. 
We  have  sought  to  learn  everything  new  that  we  could,  and  have  at- 
tempted a  true  and  faithful  recital. 


"Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  said  the  wise  preacher;  and  the 
disappointed,  the  misanthropic  and  discontent  have  repeated  the  words 
in  every  age.  Yet  nothing  the  less  are  they  sometimes  applicable  to 
the  existing  notions  of  the  present  day.  Were  the  sage  old  Jew  to  live 
in  our  time  we  fear  he  would  be  only  partially  pleased  with  the  chang- 
ed condition  of  affairs  brought  about  since  his  generation;  and  would 
utter  again  and  again  the  trite  old  adage.  But  when  he  rose  to  remark 
what  one  would  listen ;  or  who  would  believe  him  ?  He  would  straight 
be  voted  a  perfect  bore.  Abuse  and  ridicule  would  be  heaped  upon 
him  for  venturing  to  recall  an  aphorism  so  well  known  and  familiar; 
and  he  would  quickly  learn  that  the  multitude  thought  not  of  the  past 
and  cared  little  to  recall  its  golden  sayings.  He  would  rather  see  the 
rippling  and  sparkling  waters  of  to-day's  busy  tide  though  poisonous 
and  polluted,  the  desire  of  the  masses,  and  the  cup  of  gay  forgetfulness 
the  exorcist  of  care  and  the  solace  of  the  hour.  Fancy  him,  if  you 
please,  invited  to  enter  the  circle  of  polite  society — his  age  would  enti- 
tle him  to  some  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of  his  wealth  and  high 
family.  At  a  fashionable  party,  mayhap,  this  man  of  former  time  would 
Vol.  V.— kk. 
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stroke  his  venerable  beard  in  amazement  and  perplexity.  He  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  wit,  beauty  and  gayety  Of  course  Mr.  Solomon 
would  be  asked  if  he  took  the  "Revolution."  Alas,  candor  would  ob- 
lige him  to  confess  his  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence.  "But  surely 
you  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  oppressed  womanhood,"  says  one. 
The  recollections  of  the  past  come  thronging  in  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  evinces  anything  but  good  wishes, 
for  the  great  movement  of  the  latter  day.  Modern  literature  would  next 
demand  attention  as  a  topic  of  never-failing  interest.  "Pray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Madam  Littlebranes'  last  work?  How  did  your  like  Mr.  No- 
cent's  late  production?"  and  the  like,  are  questions  that  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  What  not  read  them?  Surely  you  must  be 
joking;  we  thought  everybody  had  read  them.  And  have  you  not  seen 
Mr.  Langwid's  new  poem?  Why!  Mr.  Solomon,  we  are  surprised." 
lie  is  surprised  himself;  yes,  fairly  confounded,  and  ashamed  of  his 
ignorance.  He  wonders  at  the  stupidity  of  the  men  who  made  the  cat- 
echism and  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  his  kind.  Forbidden  to 
touch  upon  the  past,  for  its  treasures  are  rusty  through  long  disuse,  this 
grave  old  ghost,  that  like  witch  of  Endor  we  have  dared  to  summon, 
sees  the  tinsel  creations  of  the  hour  the  theme  of  admiration  because 
forsooth  they  glitter.  The  opera,  its  music,  tolerable  and  decent  on- 
ly because  in  a  foreign  tongue,  new  actors  and  famous  actresses  fill  his 
ears  with  a  hideous  and  unmeaning  jargon  till  the  room  seems  very 
Babel  and  like  the  Genii  of  the  fables,  he  shuffles  off  his  body  and 
takes  shape  incorporeal  and  invisible.  Alas,  poor  ghost  who  can  blame 
thee.  We  agree  with  thy  thinking  that  all  these  things  are  passing 
new  and  strange.  We  do  not  wish  to  find  fault.  We  dislike  to  criticise 
society  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but  we  believe  this  furor  for  the 
noveland  sensational  quite  lacking  in  reason  and  sense.  The  demands 
of  society  are  such  that  to  seem  ignorant  of  any  new  thing  is  sufficient 
to  cause  one  to  blush  with  shame  Suppose  one  does  not  know  every- 
thing, and  cares  not  to  spend  every  moment  of  time  in  reading,  or 
hearing,  or  telling  the  news.  A  complete  knowledge  of  works  that 
have  been  wt  ighed  and  proved  worthy,  may  serve  as  well,  perhaps,  in 
the  end,  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  books  that  will  redden  the 
cheeks  with  a  guilty  shame.  Provided  we  think  so  we  are  sure  of  good 
company;  for  those  whom  we  most  need  to  imitate  have  not  chosen  to 
follow  the  way  of  the  many,  and  do  not  feel  obliged  to  possess  them- 
selves of  sush  valueless  knowledge,  or  to  feign  an  acquaintance  with 
books  they  have  never  seen. 


Each  one  of  the  learned  professions  is  in  turn  applauded  or  de- 
cried. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  those  praising  or  condemn- 
in--  have  meddled  with  matters  they  have  failed  to  consider  or  little 
understood;  but  as  slaves  of  fleeting  caprice  have  belittled  one  and  ex- 
alted another  as  occasion  dictated  or  momentary  impulse  bid.     Some- 
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times  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement  among  grumblers,  and  these  fel- 
lows unite  in  heaping  their  abuse  upon  some  particularly  offensive 
avocation.  Just  now,  and  for  the  past  ten  years,  perhaps,  the  multitude 
of  croakers  have  been  harping  on  the  dangers  and  corruptions  incidental 
to  political  life.  So  much  has  this  croaking  been  in  consonance  with 
public  opinion,  that  these  growlers  have  been  encouraged  in  their  as- 
saults on  a  calling  so  high  above  their  own,  and  allowed  to  gratify  a 
contemptible  maliciousness  by  the  defamation  of  better  men.  Again, 
since  allusions  to  the  "muddy  waters  of  politics"  and  the  corruption  of 
legislators  are  always  sure  to  be  met  with  a  grateful  applause,  many 
an  unthinking  attack  is  made,  and  men  and  measures  political  furnish 
themes  upon  which  the  weak-minded  and  sensational  seldom  fail  to 
wax  eloquent.  Now  who  is  not  sick  of  all  this  ?  What  sensible  man 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  untoward  for  the  future  ?  We  know  too 
little  of  politics.  The  idea  that  we,  of  all  nations  else,  should  eschew 
them,  is  not  only  dangerous  but  absurd.  Why,  pray,  should  a  political 
career  be  held  so  degrading?  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  state- 
craft to  defile?  Is  it  not  rather  fitted  to  call  forth  and  develop. our 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  qualities?  "It  is  not  the  profession, 
but  men,"  says  the  objector,  "that  furnishes  us  grounds  for  complaint." 
Such  a  plea  is  both  weak  and  unreasonable ;  for  if  the  people  are  con- 
tent to  utter  only  an  inane  and  feeble  protest,  when  the  base  and  un- 
principled usurp  the  place  of  law-makers,  it  is  their  own  fault.  We 
believe  this  matter  of  politics  a  reality  that  concerns  us  all.  In  the  se- 
lection of  one's  calling,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  each  to  consider  the 
great  need  in  this  direction.  Our  growing  dislike  for  politics  is  suicidal 
since  for  what  do  we  more  want  men  of  sound  principles  and  integrity 
above  reproach  than  to  legislate  for  and  govern  the  people.  We  look 
for  reform,  and  a  healthy  reaction  in  public  sentiment,  when  the  sickly 
mawkishness  now  prevalent  shall  give  place  to  a  proper  respect  for  a 
pursuit  than  which  there  is  but  one  other  that  inspires  with  aims  more 
noble,  or  promises  more  enduring  rewards. 


Changes  are  all  about  us.  Nothing  in  the  world  stands  still.  Ad- 
vancement or  progression  is  the  universal  law.  We  count  new  ideas 
new  fields  of  thought  and  labor  a  necessity  of  the  human  intelligence.' 
Especially  is  the  use  of  all  the  varied  faculties  of  the  mind  needful  as 
we  conceive,  to  us  that  are  young.  Hence  it  is  that,  as  this  truth  is  more 
fully  realized,  we  see  so  many  modifications  and  alterations  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  The  great  problem,  perhaps,  that  educators  pro- 
pose to  themselves,  is  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  student  occupied.  Not 
only  is  some  diversity  in  the  course  of  study  necessary;  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  severe  toil  be  spent  pi  operly 
To  be  always  on  the  stretch  is  surely  quite  unwise,  and  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  out-door  sports  in  which  most  engage.  But  here  in 
Hanover  there  are  long  winter  months  when  base-ball  playing,  boatino- 
swimming,  and  amusements  of  a  similar  nature  must  be  entirely  aban- 
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doned.  The  Gymnasium  is  our  only  resource.  Our  half  hour's  exer- 
cise there,  in  the  manner  it  is  usually  taken,  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
man  who  comes  to  the  college  from  the  farm.  The  majority  of  students 
do  not  incline  to  spend  more  than  the  allotted  time  there.  We  do  not 
wish  to  undervalue  the  Gymnasium.  We  know  it  to  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  whole  college.  But  we  fain  would  ask  if  something  more  cannot 
be  done  to  counteract  an  evil  which  wages  a  constant  but  insidious 
war  on  our  health  and  comfort,  we  mean  "lack  of  exercise."  Nearly  all 
the  sickness  in  our  midst  springs  from  this  one  evil  coupled  with  lack 
of  care.  Now  what  we  want  is  ah  establishment  where  we  can  go  and 
work,  nnd  get  our  pay  for  it,  and  experience  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  something  of  account.  Why,  there  is  more  real  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing something  of  use  if  it  be  only  be  an  axe-helve,  than  there  is  in 
whole  day's  labor,  with  iron  weights,  spent  in  getting  up  muscle  we 
don't  need,  and  that  too  at  the  expense  of  vitality  in  an  organ  the  most  of 
us  do  need  to  use  every  day.  Just  what  we  want  to  make  then  is  a  plea 
for  a  good  workshop.  Let  the  next  man  who  has  money  to  give  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  or  a  donation  to  bestow  to  help  the  cause  of  education, 
place  $25,000  or  more  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities  with  this 
end  in  view.  It  has  been  done  in  other  colleges.  Much  interest  has 
been  shown  both  by  students  and  teachers.  In  many  cases  the  pro- 
fessors and  undergraduates  work  side  by  side.  Such  a  shop,  of  conven- 
ient size,  well  furnished,  under  proper  management,  and  supplied  with 
a  suitable  variety  of  labor  at  fair  compensation,  we  feel  sure,  if  not 
self-supporting,  would  be  conducted  at  only  a  small  expense.  It  would 
give  us  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  It  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  and  pleasanter  relations  between 
the  students  and  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  last  of  all  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  manly  independence  and  self-reliance  in  lieu  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency now  in  the  other  direction. 


It  is  not  probable  that  we  in  this  country,  shall  ever  experience  any- 
thing like  the  chivalrous  and  high-bred  courtesy  that  marked  the  days  of 
knight  errantry.  Indeed,  we  cannot  hope  to  see,  in  every-day  living,  the 
petite  morale  of  the  modern  European  courts.  We  of  cold  staid  New 
England  cannot  even  expect  to  equal  the  agreeable  manners  and  easy 
politeness  of  our  Southern  brethren.  Others  have  said,  and  it  will  bear 
repetition,  that  with  us  change  in  society  is  too  continual  for  attention 
to  this  minor  but  important  matter.  The  aristocrat  of  to-day  becomes 
next  week's  beggar  and,since  nothing  is  hereditary,  the  son  of  the  prince- 
ly millionaire  now  rolling  through  the  busy  street,the  wonder  of  the  gap- 
ing beholders,  may  one  day  drive  through  those  self  same  streets  a  scrag- 
gy nag  with  filthy  cart  attached,  which  he  hopes  to  fill  with  garbage. 
Again  it  has  been  said  that  we  are  to  much  hurried.  The  boy  of  seven, 
made  on  every  New  England  farm  to  earn  his  bread,  the  grey  old  man 
three  score  and  ten,  know  alike  no  respite,no  single  cessation  from  toil. 
The  words  that  some  forgotten  wise  man  made  the  rule  of  his  living, 
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"There  is  rest  enough  in  the  grave,"  make  a  motto  for  them.  Sensible 
of  our  lack,  we  have  urged  these  facts  as  adequate  excuses,  and  have 
almost  ceased  to  try  to  be  civil.  Differences  between  ourselves  and  oth- 
ers we  should  little  incline  to  attribute  to  a  natural  churlishness,  nor  for 
a  moment  should  we  own  our  inability  to  appreciate  minor  morals.  We 
rather  consider  these  exterior  excellencies  the  result  of  a  wider  oppor- 
tunity for  cultivation,  of  a  more  extended,  but  perhaps  more  superfi- 
cial knowledge  of  society,  and  most  of  all  the  result  of  more  leisure,  and 
ampler  time  for  relaxation.  Excuses  can  never  rectify  an  error,  and  we 
believe  we  might  well  make  some  changes  in  this  matter  of  civility.  In 
our  every  day  life,  no  man  has  a  right  to  pass  and  repass  his  neighbor 
without  some  token  of  his  friendly  recognition.  The  best  instincts  of 
the  human  heart  bid  us  sympathize  with  each  other.  Our  judgments 
tells  us  to  speak  that  sympathy  by  word  or  look.  There  is  no  one  whose 
friendship  is  not  worth  having ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  there  any  one, 
be  he  a  student,  professor  or  man  of  the  world,  that  is  able  to  despise 
and  reject  another's  good  will.  In  society  some  will  be  always  found, 
who,  able  "to  show  the  painted  pictures  of  their  ancestors"  or  relying 
on  superior  ability,  think  themselves  justified  in  walking  above  and  out- 
side the  common  herd.  Dear  people  let  us  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear. 
These  creatures  deserve  your  hearty  pity,  scorn  would  be  too  harsh  a 
word.  We  strive  to  dislike  none ;  but  we  must  confess  we  claim  no  re- 
lation with  the  man  who  cannot  respond  to  a  hearty  good  morning ;  and 
we  think  him  no  agreeable  member  of  society,  who  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  but  more  with  his  own  greatness,  returns  one's  salute 
with  painful  abstraction.  Let  all  then  who  will,  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter.  As  fellow-students  we  learn  here  to  know  each  other 
well.  We  need  to  treat  each  other  with  civility  and  respect.  We  are  not 
too  busy  nor  too  boorish,  we  trust,  to  neglect  our  duty.  Wemav  meet 
those  oftentimes  whom  birth  or  fortune,  or  abilities  have  raised  to  a 
place,  in  their  estimation,  high  above  our  own.  If  it  be  our  lot  to  be 
associated  with  such  as  are  sensible  only  of  self  and  are  careless 
of  another,  let  us  register  a  vow  in  our  hearts  to  pursue  these  crusty 
fellows  with  a  constant  but  manly  and  self-respectful  courtesy  till  we 
shame  away  the  averted  face  and  abstracted  air. 


3|£trimt;8. 


The  Last  Knight,  Royal  octavo  200  pages  translated  with  notes  by 
John  O.  Sargent,  from  the  German  of  Anastasius  Grim.  The  book 
comprises  a  series  of  ballads  founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  1459-1518.  The  stirring  incidents  of  that  heroic  time,  the 
magnificent  nuptials  of   Maximilian  and  Mary,  the  contest  between 
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France  and  Germany,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  Romantic  adventure 
render  the  subject  a  most  brilliant  one.  The  national  character  of  the 
theme  has  made  the  book  a  very  popular  one  in  Germany,  and  its  issue 
now  for  the  first  time  in  English  dress,  is  very  pat  to  contemporaneous 
events.  The  genius  and  power  displayed  throughout  the  poem,  cannot 
fail  to  gain  for  the  author  in  this  country  something  of  that  wide  repu- 
tation he  has  so  long  enjoyed  in  his  own.  Published  by  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton :  Riverside  Press. 

The  Song  Echo  ;— A  new  school-book  by  H.  S.  Perkins ;  published 
by  J.  L.  Peters  599  Broadway  N.  Y.  Sample  copies  65  cts.  The  music 
is  all  new  and  fresh ;  every  piece  is  a  well-known  Household  Melody- 
such  as  "Driven  from  Home,"  "Write  me  a  Letter,"  "Little  Brown 
Church,"  etc.  It  contains  twice  as  many  Songs  as  can  be  found  in  other 
works.  The  Music  is  selected  from  sixty-four  authors,  and  not  filled 
up  with  one  author's  compositions.  The  Song  Echo  is  justly  regarded 
the  best  work  of  its  class. 

The  Fables  of  Pilpay—a,  neatly  bound  octavo  volume,  published  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton.  The  fables,  having  an  origin  almost  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  Sanskrit  tradition  awaken  a  peculiar  interest  in  all 
admirers  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  pure  morality  of  ancient  wis- 
dom. The  interest  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  being  collected  into 
the  form  of  narration  highly  interesting  in  itself  and  yet  preserving 
with  great  nicety  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  animals  which  act 
the  parts.     It  deserves  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public. 


gollegB  Items, 


The  Medical  Class  this  fall  numbers  about  40. 

Dr.  John  Lord  is  delivering  the  usual  course  of  lectures  to  the  usual 
large  and  attentive  audiences. 

Our  quiet  evenings  and  the  monotony  of  our  daily  tasks  are  this 
year  again  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  irate  Sophomores  and  obstinate 
and  independent  Freshmen,  as  one  seeks  to  reestablish,  the  other  to 
overthrow  the  acknowledged  but  despotic  rule  of  old  Dame  Custom. 

The  room  in  Reed  Hall  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hall  cabinet  has 
been  fitted  up  for  a  rhetorical  recitation  room.  73  students  have  en- 
tered the  academical  department  the  present  college  year — 4  Seniors, 
1  Junior,  7  Sophomores  and  65  Freshmen. 

G.  S.  Edgell,  class  of  '70,  has  given  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  in- 
stitution to  found  a  scholarship. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  our  village  is  soon  to  be  supplied  with 
gas.  The  building  for  its  manufacture  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  on 
the  field  east  of  Tri  Kappa  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Dimond. 
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The  iron  work  is  furnished  by  J.  J.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  will 
cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Junior  Class  have  made  the  following  election  for  class  honors : 
Spoon. — H.  Martin  Kellogg,  Manchester,  IS".  H.  Jack-Knife. — S.  B.  San- 
born, Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.     Spurs.— A.  K.  Whitcomb,  Bath,  K  H. 


Clippings. 

The  Agricultural  College  numbers  among  its  students  a  Japanese 
and  a  Spaniard.  A  Turk  is  soon  expected,  and,  in  fact,  is  already  on 
the  way.  It  seems  that  President  Clark's  able  and  inviting  catalogues 
found  their  way  across  the  water,  and  created  tremendous  furor  among 
the  semi-barbarous  nations  of  the  East.  The  aforesaid  Turk  immedi- 
ately packed  his  traps — comprising  1  scimeter,  1  meerschaum,  and  2  lbs. 
of  hasheesh — and  started  for  America.  His  name  is,  of  course,  unpro- 
nounceable, but  signifies,  we  are  told,  "the  man  with  the  black  eye.'' — 
Amherst  Student. 

The  Great  American  Traveller  desires  us  to  publish  the   following 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

Wanted— A  lady  of  commendable  qualifications  to  harmonize  with 
me,  and  to  help  me  towards  harmonizing  the  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
people,  and  to  also  grace  the  White  House,  March  4th,  1873.  If  this  ar- 
ticle meet  the  approbation  of  a  lady  who  is  in  favor  of  a  matrimonial 
union,  please  address 

DANIEL  PRATT, 
The  Great  American  Traveller, 

Boston,  Mass. 
— Lowell  Journal. 

About  that  John  Smith.  JohannesJSmithus,  walking  up  a  Strectus, 
met  two  ingentes  Ingins  et  parvulus  Ingin.  Ingins  non  cupti  sunt  ab 
Johannes,  sed  Johannes  captus  est  ab  ingentibus  Inginibus.  Parvulus 
Ingin  run  off  hollerin,  et  terrifnifffi  catus  est  most  to  death.  Big  Ingius 
removerunt  Johannem  ad  tentum,  ad  campum,  ad  marshy  placem,  pap- 
oosem,  pipe  of  peacem,  bogibus,  squawque.  Quum  Johannes  examina- 
tus  est  ab  Inginibus,  they  condemnati  sunt  eum  to  be  cracked  on  capi- 
tem  ab  clubbibus.  Et  a  big  Ingin  was  going  to  strikaturus  esse  Smith- 
um  with  a  clubbem,  quum  Pocahontas  came  trembling  down,  et  hollerin, 
"Don't  ye  duit,  don't  ye  duit!1'  Sic  Johannes  non  periit,  sed  grew  fat 
on  corn  bread  et  hominy. — Exchange. 

The  Yale  Courant  says  that  the  "juvenile  unwashed"  are  employed 
to  read  pony  there  during  the  hard  cramming  incident  to  examination 
week.  Their  literary  attainments  must  be  decidedly  superior  to  those 
of  the  youthful  natives  of  our  streets. 
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Girls  are  received  as  pupils  in  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural  CoL 
lege. — Exchange. 

A  learned  German  theologian  has  found  out  that  there  are  a  few 
more  than  forty-four  million  devils. — Ex. 

"Woman  is  a  delusion,  madam,"  exclaimed  afcrusty  old  bachelor  to 
a  witty  young  lady.  "And  man  is  always  hugging  some  delusion  or 
other,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

"Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb,"  remarked  a  young  man 
as  he  assisted  a  young  Baltimore  belle  up  the  steep  ascent  to  Fairview, 
Berkeley  Springs,  West  Virginia.  "  Yes,"  answered  she  of  the  monu- 
mental city.  "It  is  as  hard  going  up  as  going  to  the  top  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument."  "Or  Bunker  Hill,"  suggested  the  sympathetic 
swain,  as  he  helped  her  over  a  stone.  "Is  that  in  Washington?"  asked 
the  girl  (who  by  the  by,  was  just  out  of  a  fashionable  school),  "Ihavn't 
traveled  much,  so  I  don't  know  Bunker  Hill." — Ex. 

Prof.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  he  loves  to  linger  in  the  Parker 
House  dining  saloon,  "for  right  there,  in  old  times,  we  studied  Latin, 
when  Gould  and  Everett  and  Kendall  flourished  in  the  public  Latin 
School."  Tell  that  to  the  marines,  Ward.  You  were  never  a  great  stu- 
dent. Pitching  quoits,  wrestling,  playing  ball,  and  robbing  watermelon 
patches  were  always  your  "strong  points"  at  college.  You  probably 
have  not  forgotten  your  old  friend  and  classmate,  Dr.  Clark,  of  Berk- 
shire. He  says  you  were  a  whole-souled,  clever  fellow;  a  favorite  with 
every  one,  and  the  best  debater  he  ^ver  heard,  but  that  if  anybody 
overhauled  your  Bible,  he  would  be  sure  to  find  the  leaf  turned  down 
at  the  page  containing  the  words,  "Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh."  No,  Ward,  it  won't  do;  you  love  to  linger  in  the  dining-room  of 
the  Parker  House  for  other  reasons  than  the  reminiscences  it  recalls  of 
the  times  when  you  studied  so  hard. — JV.  Y.  Spectator. 


H.  F.  Hill  of  the  N.  R.  Patriot,  class  of  '67,  has  our  thanks  for 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  Alumni.  No  graduate  has  done 
more  to  sustain  this  department  than  Mr.  Hill. 


The  new  telescope  recently  placed  in  the  Observatory,  proves  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  was  manufactured  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of 
Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  at  a  cost  $4,000.  The  old  instrument  was  taken 
in  part  payment,  so  that  the  cash  expenditure  for  the  new  one  amounts 
to  only  $2,500.  The  clock-work  is  entirely  new.  The  focal  length  of 
the  telescope  is  12  feet,  aperture  9  4-10  inches.  The  instrument,  how- 
ever, is  fully  equal  in  power  to  most  of  those  of  13  inches  aperture. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  largest  telescopes  now  in  use  in  this 
country.    The  Chicago  telescope,  made  by  Clark,  ranks  first  in  size  and 
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power,  having  an  aperture  of  18  1-2  inches.  That  of  Harvard  University 
made  by  Merz,  has  an  aperture  of  15  inches,  and  at  the  time  of  its  man- 
ufacture was  the  largest  in  the  country.  Cincinnati  telescope,  made  by 
Merz,  aperture  12  1-2  inches.  Ann  Arbor,  13  inches  aperture,  made  by 
Fitz.  Alleghany  (near  Pittsburg,  Pa.)  made  by  Fitz,  12  1-2  inches. 
That  at  Hamilton  College,  made  by  Spenser,  12  inches.  Albany  teles- 
cope, by  Fitz,  12  1-2  inches.  Vassar  College,  by  Fitz,  reworked  by  Clark, 
12  inches.  West  Point,  by  Fitz,  10  inches.  Campbell's  telescope,  New 
York,  by  Fitz,  12  inches.  Rutherford's,  by  Fitz,  12  inches.  Wesley  an 
University,  by  Clark,  12  inches.  Yale  College,  8  1-2  inches.  Washing- 
ton Observatory,  by  Merz,  9  1-2  inches.  Of  the  above-named  instru- 
ments, those  of  Cincinnati,  Alleghany,  Albany,  West  Point,  Campbell, 
and  Washington,  though  of  larger  aperture,  are  inferior  in  power  to 
ours.  The  spectroscope  has  been  changed  so  that  it  is  now  automatic. 
Professor  Young,  whose  name  is  so  widely  known  as  connected  with 
spectroscopic  observations,  has  recently  completed  a  list  of  103  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  chromosphere,  only  30  of  which  were  pre- 
viously known. 

Culver  Hall  is  at  last  completed.     The  building  is  to  be  lighted  by 
gas  and  supplied  with   water    throughout.       The  work  of  practical 
chemistry  has  already  commenced.     The  laboratory,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  state  offering  facility  for  learning  practical  chemistry,  will 
receive  at  once  $1,600  worth  of  apparatus,  and  be  furnished  in  the  most 
approved  style,  affording  when  completed  accommodations  for  30  stu- 
dents in  practical  chemistry.     In  view  of  the  superior  advantages  of- 
fered here,  the  laboratory  in  the  Chandler  building  has  been  discontin- 
ued.    Mr.  B.  F.  Blambied  has  been  secured  by  Prof.  Dimond  as  assist- 
ant in  Chemistry.     The  field  lying  east  of  the  village  and  joining  the 
college  farm  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  college.    A  new  street 
is  to  be  laid  out  from  Culver  Hall  to  Lebanon  street.     During  the  past 
summer  more  than  one  hundred  prominent  men  have  called  to  visit 
the  building  and  college  farm,  among  whom  were  Hon.  Mr.  Patten,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Brown  University,  and  Lord  Dartmouth    (great- 
grandson  of  the  old  earl  after  whom  Dartmouth  College  was  named), 
all  of  whom  pronounce  the  building  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed.     12  students  have  applied  for  admission  this 
year.    If  the  interest"  of  the  people  of  the  state  in  this  institution  is  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  Prof.  Dimond 
and  others  who  have  labored  with  such  fidelity  in  its  behalf,  then  it 
certainly  gives  the  very  best  assurances  of  complete  success. 

A  party  consisting  chiefly  of  Prof.  Quimby,  Cook,  Assistant  Re. 
corder,  Naturalist  and  two  Foragers  has  been  engaged  the  past  vaca- 
tion in  a  secondary  triangulation  of  New  Hampshire.  The  camp  was 
first  pitched  on  Crotchet  Mountain,  in  Francestown,  N.  H.  At  this 
place  the  party  remained  nearly  four  weeks  and  enjoyed  the  usual 
Vol.  V.— ll. 
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weather  during  dog  days.  More  than  half  the  time  no  observations 
could  be  taken  on  account  of  rain  or  haze.  After  completing  the  nec- 
essary measurements  at  Crotchet,  the  camp  was  moved  to  Mason 
Village,  N.  H.  Here  the  party  was  reduced  in  number  to  four.  Al- 
though all  the  observations  might  have  been  taken  in  two  good  fair 
days,  yet  it  required  a  weeks'  time  to  complete  them  at  Mason  and  move 
to  Pitcher  Mountain,  Stoddard,  N.  H.  Here  the  camp  was  pitched  on  a 
mowing-field,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  State.  Not  long 
after  the  tents  were  pitched  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  came  up  and 
threatened  to  blow  down  the  encampment;  the  tents,  however,  were 
not  put  up  to  be  blown  down,  and  the  last  of  the  party  reached  Hano- 
ver Sept.  2d,  after  having  somewhat  of  a  varied  experience  among  the 
hills  in  southern  New  Hampshire. 

The  late  Professor  Woodman  left  $20,000  to  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment, which  by  the  terms  of  the  will  is  to  be  funded  until  it  reaches 
$30,000  before  the  income  can  be  used.  The  C.  S.  D.  Building  is  being 
entirely  remodeled  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  incoming  class  num- 
bers about  20.  Among  the  most  prominent  condidates  for  the  va- 
cant professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  is  Col.  J.  M.  Locke,  of  Cincin- 
nati, one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the  West.  Monsieur 
P.  Hubert  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Modern 
Languages.  Mr.  Sherman,  the  newly  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, has  entered  upon  his  duties.  By  a  vote  of  the  trustees  at  their 
recent  meeting,  the  graduating  exercises  of  this  Department  are  to  be 
held  on  Wednesday  P.  M.  of  Commencement  week. 


In  Memoriam. — Died  June  28th.  of  consumption,  on  board  ship 
near  Malta,  William  O.  Hazen,  of  the  class  of  '71.  It  was  only  last 
winter  that  sickness  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  studies,  and  only  last 
spring  that  we  bade  him,  hastening  to  his  home  in  India,  Good-bye, 
with  many  earnest  wishes  for  his  restoration  to  health.  Delayed  long 
in  London,  the  foggy,  damp  atmosphere  worked  ruin  to  his  frail  consti- 
tution. Embarking  from  thence,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  island  of 
Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  met  death 

— as  one  who  "soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust        *        *        * 
*    *    lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Upon  that  island  they  buried  him.  To  us,  who  knew  him  and  loved  himr 
the  remembrance  of  kind  words  and  deeds,  form  his  enduring  monu- 
ment. An  earnest  scholar,  a  devout  and  zealous  Christian,  a  firm  friend, 
ever  faithful  unto  duty,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  tender  recollections 
of  a  noble  life.  To  his  missionary  parents  and  his  many  friends  go  our 
warmest  sympathies ;  but  we  know  that  through  death  he  gained  Life, 
and  laid  aside  the  mortal  only  to  grasp  the  Immortal. 
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Dartmouth  Men  Practicing  Law  in  Chicago,  class,  name,  firm 
name  and  office  address :— '38,E.  W.  Evans,  Metropolitan  Block ;  '46,  B. 

F.  Ayer,  (Beckwith,  Ayer  and  Kales,)  186  Dearborn  St.;  '51,  Charles 
Hitchcock,  (Hitchcock,   Dupee   and  Evarts,)  70  Washington  St. ;  '51,  E. 

G.  Hooke,  (Hooke  and  Wheeler,)  73  La  Salle  St. ;  '51,  Wm.  C.  Grant,  186 
Dearborn  St. ;  '52,  Perdins  Bass,  93  Dearborn  St. ;  '53.  John  Hutchinson, 
(Hutchinson  &  Rowell,)  126  Dearborn  St.;  '59,  B.  L.  Pease,  99,  S.  Clark 
St.;  '62,  R.  H.  White,  98  Washington  St.;  '63,  Edwin  Greene,  (Greene 
and  Hamilton,)  93  Washington  St. ;  '65  A.  B.  Baldwin,  162  Lake  St. ;  '65, 
T.  C.  Adams,  69  Dearborn  St. ;  '66,  L.  L.  Wood,  (Wood  &  Carter,)  86  La 
Salle  St.;  '69,  F.  J.  Burnham,  (Burnham  &  Willard,)  121  S.  Clark  St. 


Class  Reunion.— The  class  of  1861  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  are- 
union  on  Aug.  21st,  at  Leavitt's  Hotel,  Boar's  Head,  Hampton  Beach. 
Of  the  class,  numbering  sixty-five,  nine  were  present,  including  Mr. 
George  E.  Hodgdon,  a  promising  lawyer  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Marden,  Editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Brewster,  prin. 
eipal  of  one  of  the  Lawrence  public  schools.  Letters  were  read  from 
many  absent  members,  and  the  occasion  was  of  a  very  happy  character. 
Mr.  Marden  is  preparing  a  history  of  the  class,  to  be  published  this  fall. 


Memoranda  j^iuroBati.ttm. 

Smith,  '69,  Married,  at  Hanover,  K  H.,  June  1st,  Henry  L.  Smith, 
class  of  '69,  to  Miss  Jennie,  daughter  of  Prof.  Noyes,  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

Savage,  '71.  Married  at  Lunenburg,  Vt.,  Aug.  17,  by  the  Rev.  L. 
K.  Harris,  Mr.  A.  K.  Savage,  '71,  principal  of  Northwood  Seminary,  to 
Miss  Nellie  H.  Hale,  of  L. 

Marden,  '61.  George  A.  Marden,  class  of  '61,  the  genial  and  witty 
poet,  is  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courrier. 

Thompson,  '71.  Frank  E.  Thompson,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Upham,  '71.  Warren  Upham,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Pembroke, 
N.  H, 

Lang,  '71.  Valorous  Lang,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Pittsfield, 
N.  H. 

Mills,  '28.  Rev.  Caleb  Mills,  D.  D.,  class  of  '28,  is  Professor  of 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Wabash  College. 

Hall,  '51.  Joshua  G.  Hall,  class  of  '51,  represents  the  fifth  senato- 
rial district  in  the  N.  H.  Senate. 

Parker,  '53.  J.  A.  Parker,  class  of  '53,  is  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  Hi. 

Blaisdell,  '69.  A.  F.  Blaisdell,  class  of  '69,  is  teaching  at  Chat- 
bam,  Mass, 
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Brickett,  '67.  Benj.  F.  Brickett,  class  of  '67,  is  practising  law  at 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

Bichmond,  '70.  Lorenzo  Richmond,  class  of  '70,  lias  established 
himself  in  business  at  New  Boston,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Parkinson,  '70.  R.  H.  Parkinson,  class  of  '70,  is  studying  law  at 
Manchester. 

Flagg,  '63.     Win,  L.  Flagg,  class  of '63,  is  a  lawyer  in  N.  Y.  city. 

Knight,  '61.  E.  B.  Knight,  class  of  '61,  is  a  successful  lawyer  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Gordon,  '52.  Bev.  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  class  of  '52,  is  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  church  at  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Roberts,  '50.  Samuel  W.  Roberts,  class  of  '50,  is  a  physician  at 
Wakefield.  N.  II, 

Chase,  '14.  Judge  Horace  Chase,  class  of  '14,  resides  in  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H. 

MnsroT,  '37.  Judge  Josiah  Manot,  class  of  '37,  is  practising  law  in 
Concord,  N\  H. 

Hayward,  '53.  Rev.  Sylvanus  Hay  ward,  class  of  '53,  is  pastor  of 
Cong,  church  at  South  Berwick,  Me. 

Pearson,  '63.  Charles  C.  Pearson,  class  of  '63,  is  editor  of  The  Peo- 
ple, Concord,  N".  H. 

Fuller,  '69.  Myron  H.  Fuller,  class  of  '69,  has  settled  into  the 
traces  of  law  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Eve. 

Sanborn,  '67.  Walter  H.  Sanborn,  class  of  '67,  is  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
in  the  practise  of  law.  He  is  associated  with  his  uncle,  and  has  a  very 
encouraging  prospect. 

Merrill,  '67.  Charles  H.  Merrill,  class  of  '67,  has  lately  become  a 
happy  parent.  He  is  pastor  of  a  flourishing  church  at  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  during  his  year's  connection  with  it  forty  new  members  have  been 
added  to  it. 

King,  '67.  Charles  F.  King,  class  of  '67,  is  sub -master  in  the  Lewis 
School,  Boston,  with  a  salary  of  $2,400. 

Walker,  '65.  W.  D.  Walker,  class  of  '65,  is  in  editorial  charge  of 
the  Emporia  Ledger,  Kansas. 

Wright,  '71*  Walter  M.  Wright,  class  of  '71,  is  in  charge  of  the 
South  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Academy. 

Campbell,  '68.  S.  C.  Campbell,  class  of  '68,  is  teaching  at  Hastings, 
Minn.    He  is  credited  with  a  young  son. 

Hood, '65.  W.  P.  Hood,  class  of '65,  is  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  and  is 
the  principal  of  a  new  female  Seminary. 

Goodhue,  '67.  Horace  Goodhue,  class  of  '67,  is  Prof,  of  Greek  in 
Northfield  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Bremnan,  '50.  David  Bremnan,  class  of  '50,  is  pastor  of  the  first 
Parish  Gtrtirch  at  Derry,  N.  H. 
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glimata  and  §cstten#  txi  Bettr  JJtamjxshisB. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Stearns,  in 
1869,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  water  power  of  the 
state,  reported  the  situation  and  water  sheds,  as  follows: 

"The  state  of  ISTew  Hampshire  is  situated  between  42°  42' 
and  45°  19'  north  latitude,  and  70°  42'  and  70°  32'  longitude 
west  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length  is  176  miles;  the 
greatest  width  90  miles.  The  entire  area  is  9280  square  miles, 
or  5,939^20  acres,  about  1,000,000  of  which  are  covered  with 
water.  There  are  nearly  1500  streams  laid  down  on  the  county 
and  other  maps,  and  if  all  of  these  were  properly  delineated  on  a 
map  the  size  of  the  state  map  of  Vermont  or  Maine,  the  entire 
surface  would  be  covered  with  a  complete  net-work  of  rivers  and 
brooks.  The  state  may  be  divided  into  five  water-power  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  to  the  five  great  natural  hydrographic 
basins.     They  are: 

1.  The  Connecticut  basin,  embracing  that  portion  of  both 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  whose  waters  are  drained  into 
the  Connecticut,  forming  a  hydrographic  basin  of  more  than  6000 
square  miles  or  3,840,000  acres. 

Vol.  V. — hh. 
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2.  The  Merrimack  basin,  estimated  to  contain  3800  square 
miles  or  2,432,009  acres. 

3.  The  Androscoggin  basin,  estimated  to  contain  800  square 
miles  in  New  Hampshire,  and  916  square  miles  from  Maine 
drained  into  New  Hampshire,  or  1,098,240  acres. 

4.  The  Saco  basin,  including  800  square  miles,  or  550,400 
acres. 

5.  The  Piscataqua  basin,  estimated  at  840  square  miles  or 
534,600  acres. 

"The  water-sheds  that  separate  the  waters  of  the  Connecti- 
cut from  the  Magalloway,  Androscoggin,  Saco  and  Merrimack 
rivers  run  as  follows :  Starting  at  the  Canadian  boundary  five 
miles  southwest  of  Crown  Monument,  and  three  miles  east  of 
Third  Lake,  the  line  runs  nearly  south  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  then  turns  directly  east  to  Mt.  Abbott,  then  follows  a  ridge 
to  Mt.  Carmel;  thence  southwest  nearly  to  the  southern  border 
of  Second  Lake  ;  thence  south  to  Magalloway  mountain  ;  thence 
it  follows  a  ridge  nearly  a  mile  to  the  west;  thence  southwest  to 
Mt.  Pisgah  ;  then  it  bends  to  the  west  and  reaches  its  western 
limit  just  west  of  the  Diamond  ponds  in  the  eastern  part  of  Stew- 
artstown  ;  thence  it  runs  southeast  to  Dixville  Notch ;  thence  a 
little  east  of  south  through  the  western  part  of  Millsfield  ;  thence 
south  through  Milan,  Berlin  and  Randolph ;  thence  over  the 
White  Mountains  to  the  Notch ;  thence  nearly  west  to  Mt.  La- 
fayette; then  it  turns  southwest  and  follows  the  mountains  west 
of  the  Pemigewasset  to  Woodstock,  when  it  crosses  over  Moos- 
ilauke  mountain  to  the  Oliverian  Notch  in  the  north  part  of  War- 
ren ;  thence  through  the  southeast  corner  of  Orford,  along  the 
border  of  Wentworth  and  through  Dorchester,  the  northeast 
corner  of  Canaan,  and  the  southwest  corner  of  Orange ;  thence 
nearly  south  through  Grafton,  Springfield,  New  London,  New- 
bury, Washington,  Stoddard  and  Nelson  ;  thence  a  little  east  of 
south  through  Dublin,  Jaffrey  and  Rindge. 

The  water-shed  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack 
from  the  Saco  and  Piscataqua  begins  three  miles  a  little  south  of 
west  from  the  White  Mountain  Notch,  and  runs  nearly  south  to 
Sandwich;  thence  southeast  through  the  northeastern  part  of 
Moultonborough  Tuftonborough,  then  it  bends  northward  to  the 
southern  border  of  OssLpee ;  thence  it  runs  nearly  south  through 
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the  corner  of  Brookfield,  Durham,  Strafford,  Northwoocl,  Deer- 
field,  Candia  and  Chester ;  thence  southeast  to  the  state  line,  in 
South  Hampton." 

The  water-shed  between  the  Piscataqua  and  Saco  runs  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Wolfeborough,  through  Brookfield  and  Wake- 
field ;  and  that  between  the  waters  of  the  Saco  and  Androscog- 
gin runs  from  Pinkham  Notch,  nearly  east,  to  the  Maine  line. 

The  lakes  of  New  Hampshire  constitute  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  of  its  scenery.  These  are  fed  from  the  "streams 
which  run  among  the  hills."  During  the  periods  of  "the  early 
and  latter  rains "  they  are  swollen  to  mountain  torrents,  which 
often  bring  ruin  and  desolation  to  the  meadows  upon  their  banks ; 
but  they  discharge  their  surplus  waters  into  these  peaceful  lakes 
which  become  so  many  "basins  of  reserved  power"  for  the  pro- 
pelling of  machinery. 

Among  the  largest  of  these  beautiful  sheets  of  water  we  may 
mention,  1.  The  Ossipee  Lake.  It  is  renowned  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indians  in  1720.  It  is  situated  in  Ossipee  and 
Effingham  and  has  an  area  of  seven  thousand  acres.  It  contains 
no  islands,  and  its  clear  blue  waters  form  a  perfect  mirror  for  the 
attractive  scenery  upon  its  borders. 

2.  Squam  Lake,  occupying  a  part  of  Hoklerness,  Sandwich, 
Moultonborough  and  Centre  Harbor,  is  about  six  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  covering  about  seven  thousand  acres.  It  is 
described  as  "a  splendid  sheet  of  water,  indented  by  points,  arch- 
ed with  coves  and  studded  with  a  succession  of  romantic 
islands." 

3.  Sunapee  Lake  is  situated  upon  the  borders  of  New  Lon- 
don, Newbury  and  Sunapee.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width. 
This  lake  occupies  a  very  elevated  position,  being  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  extreme  elevation  pre- 
vented, in  1816,  the  use  of  its  waters  for  a  canal  uniting  the  Mer- 
rimack and  Connecticut  rivers. 

4.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  our  lakes  is  the  Winnipisio- 
gee,  now  frequently  spelled  Winnipesaukee.  The  orthography 
of  this  word  has  at  least  forty  variations.  This  lake  charms  all 
travellers.  It  has  no  peer;  not  even  Lake  George  surpasses  it. 
Its  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic ;  its  waters  are  pure  and  deep ; 
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its  fertile  islands  equal  in  number  the  days  of  the  year  ;  its  fish, 
various  and  numerous,  furnish  rich  repasts  at  the  tables  of  the 
commodious  hotels  upon  its  borders;  and,  the  steamers  and  boats 
that  ply  upon  its  bosom,  give  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  ample  op- 
portunity for  sailing,  rowing  and  steaming.  It  lies  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Belknap  and  Carroll,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  pleasant 
towns  of  Moultonborough,  Tuftonborough,  Wolfeborough,  Centre 
Harbor,  Meredith,  Gilford  and  Alton.  It  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to  ten  miles.  It  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  transition  from  scenery  to  climate  is  easy  and  natural. 
Climate  affects  all  human  relations,  whether  of  body,  mind  or 
estate.  It  determines  the  rank  of  nations  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  regulates  the  standard  of  physical  strength,  intellectual 
power  and  moral  worth.  There  is  not  a  nerve,  tissue  or  fibre  of 
the  human  frame  that  is  not  modified  by  cold  and  heat.  The 
body  is  the  fit  tabernacle  of  the  indwelling  spirit  ;  and  to  a  great 
extent,  determines  for  time  and  eternity  the  character  of  its 
tenant.  Extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold  are  unfavorable  to  the 
highest  developement  of  the  human  race.  Hence  the  best  speci- 
mens of  our  race  have  always  been  found  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Here  the  necessity  of  procuring  food,  clothing  and  shelter  has 
stimulated  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  to  their  highest 
activity  and  proved  to  be,  literally,  the  mother  of  inventions. 
The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  is  rigorous  and  severe. 

"  Rough,  cold  and  bleak,  our  little  state 
Is  hard  of  soil,  of  limits  straight ; 
Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone, 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone. 
From  autumn  frost  to  April  rain 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain ; 
From  budding  flower  to  falling  leaf 
Her  summer  time  is  all  too  brief." 

For  more  than  one  half  of  the  year  we  are  compelled  to  war 
with  the  elements  and  contend,  day  and  night,  with  wind  and 
storm,  frost  and  snow.  During  the  other  half  of  the  year,  we 
are  employed  in  making  provision  against  this  elemental  strife. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  The  people  of  the  Granite  State 
owe  their  health,  vigor,  and   longevity  to  their   im genial  climate 
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and  rugged  soil.  Both  have  compelled  them  to  labor  to  subdue 
nature  and  repel  the  cold.  Labor  is  the  weapon  of  honor.  It  is 
the  ordination  of  Heaven,  and  no  people  becomes  great,  good  or 
wise  without  it.  Liberty  lives  where  the  snow  falls.  Man  is  en- 
franchised only  in  the  temperate  zones.  Between  the  tropics, 
where  nature  supplies  men's  wants  spontaneously,  no  great  man, 
no  great  nation,  has  ever  risen.  Where  the  chief  wants  of  our 
nature,  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  scarcely  needed  beyond 
what  the  earth  itself  liberally  supplies,  there  is  no  stimulus  to 
industry.  Artificial  wants  have  no  existence.  Men  are  rendered 
effeminate,  indolent  and  sensuous  by  the  climate.  Despotism  is 
the  normal  state  of  the  government,  slavery  that  of  the  governed. 
In  such  a  climate,  men  cannot  be  educated  to  freedom.  They 
have  neither  the  energy  nor  the  industry  necessary  to  achieve 
and  defend  their  liberty.  The  tropical  man,  therefore,  in  his 
native  home,  is  not  destined  to  be  the  teacher,  law-giver,  gov- 
ernor or  even  the  equal  of  the  pale  faces  of  snowy  climes.  The 
warm  regions  have  their  inconveniences ;  the  cold  have  their 
compensations.  When  we  consider  our  long  winters,  our  drift- 
ing snows,  our  early  frosts  and  our  stubborn  soil,  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  place  of  residence  and  repeat 
the  stale  proverb  about  its  being  "  a  good  state  to  emigrate 
from."  It  is  a  good  state  in  which  to  have  a  home  and  to  be- 
come wise  and  good.  Its  scenery  is  unsurpassed  by  any  country 
on  the  globe.  Men  visit  foreign  lands  to  be  excited,  elevated 
and  enraptured  with  the  grand,  gloomy  and  majestic  aspects  of 
nature.  They  throng  the  retired  vales  of  Switzerland,  and  gaze, 
reverently,  upon  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  the  the  Alps ;  and, 
for  once  in  their  lives,  worship  that  God  of  whom  Moses  said, 
"  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God."  Even  Byron,  the  poet  of  passion,  the  profane 
scoffer,  felt  the  emotions  of  reverence,  beneath  the  frowning  bat- 
tlements of  Mont  Blanc;  and,  in  poetic  rapture,  exclaimed: 


'Above  me  are  the  Alps 


The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  sribwy  scalps 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
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The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 

All  that  expands  the  spirit  yet  appals 

Gathers  round  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below." 

Coleridge,  in  that  magnificent  poem  entitled,  "  Sunrise  in 
the  Yale  of  Chamouni,"  has  this  apostrophe  to  the  same  moun- 
tain : 

"Oh  dread  and  silent  mount!  I  gazed  upon  thee 
Till  thou  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone." 

New  Hampshire  is  called  the  Switzerland  of  America,  and 
is  admitted^  by  travellers,  to  present  scenes  of  attractive  beauty 
and  awful  sublimity  which  compare,  favorably,  with  any  of  which 
Europe  can  boast.  Fashions  in  travel  change  as  often  as  those 
of  dress.  Men  are  ever  wandering  in  search  of  pleasure  which 
is  never  found,  in  perfection,  except  at  home.  Multitudes  who 
live  in  sight  of  Mount  Washington  never  visit  it.  Multitudes 
who  breathe  the  stifled  air  of  cities,  delight  to  climb  its  rugged 
sides,  pierce  the  clouds  that  encircle  them,  and  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine that  lingers  and  plays  upon  its  summit.  The  time  is  not 
very  remote,  when  the  tide  of  European  travel,  like  the  "course 
of  empire,"  westward  shall  take  its  way,  and  the  valleys  and  pin- 
nacles of  our  own  familiar  mountains  will  echo  with  strange 
tongues  and  become  populous  with  visitors  from  the  old  world. 
Why  not?  The  railroad,  even  now,  can  lift  the  lame  and  lazy 
to  the  top 'of  Mount  Washington,  and  the  great  valleys  that  lead 
to  the  mountains  present  unparalleled  attractions  to  the  lovers 
of  the  picturesque,  and  the  most  sublime  of  geological  records  to 
the  scientific  explorer.  Why  then  may  we  not  expect  the  lovers 
of  pleasure  and  the  explorers  of  nature,  from  populous  Europe, 
to  throng  our  thoroughfares  which  lead  up  to  the  Notch,  the 
Flume,  the  Franconia  valley  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
around  whose  venerable  head  great  white  clouds 

"Are  wandering,  in  thick  flocks,  among  the  mountains 
Sheparded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind"  ? 

Nay  more,  why  may  we  not  expect,  when  the  real  seclusion  is 
broken  from  the   oriental  world,  to   see   among  us   the  cautious 
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Japanese,  the  philosophic  Bramin,  the  contemplative  Chinaman, 
and  the  imaginative  Persian  travelling  for  pleasure,  or  profit,  un- 
der the  shadows  of  our  granite  hills  or  on  the  banks  of  our  silver 
streams?  This  may  all  be  "in  the  prime  of  summer  time"  in 
some  coming  year ;  when 

"  Spring's  warm  look  lias  unfettered  the  fountains, 

Brooks  go  tinkling  with  silvery  feet ; 

Hope's  bright  blossoms  the  valley  greet ; 
Weakly  and  sickly  up  the  rough  mountains 

Pale,  old  winter  has  made  his  retreat." 

There  are  four  great  avenues  to  the  two  highest  ranges  of 
New  Hampshire  mountains.  These  are  through  the  valleys  of 
great  rivers,  the  Saco,  the  Merrimack,  the  Androscoggin  and  the 
-Connecticut.  Two  of  these  are  all  our  own.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut  are  chiefly  within  our  state. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Huntington,  Assistant  Geologist  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  description 
of  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  and  of  the  territory  drained  by 
that  river.  The  writer  speaks  with  authority,  for  he  has  trav- 
ersed almost  every  acre  of  that  region  on  foot : 

"  Far  up  among  the  hills  of  northern  New  Hampshire,  al- 
most on  the  very  border  of  Quebec  Province,  is  a  small  lake, 
which  has  an  area  of  scarcely  more  than  three  acres.  In  early 
spring,  while  as  yet  the  snow  lies  along  its  border,  the  woods  re- 
sound with  the  croaking  of  numerous  frogs,  which  here,  undis- 
turbed, find  a  congenial  habitat.  This  little  lake,  in  the  cold 
dark  forests,  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  the  source  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Its  outlet,  a 
mere  rill,  leaping  over  the  rocks  in  beautiful  cascades,  soon  flows 
into  Third  Lake.  This  lake  contains  an  area  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  ex- 
cept on  its  southern  border,  where  the  undulations  are  more 
gentle.  The  lake  has  the  form  of  a  trapezoid,  and  its  outlet,  a 
stream  ten  feet  wide,  is  in  the  southeast  corner.  From  Third 
Lake  the  Connecticut  flows  four  and  a  half  miles,  when  it  re- 
ceives from  the  east  a  tributary  nearly  as  large  as  itself.  One 
and  a  quarter  miles  farther  south  it  flows  into  Second  Lake.  This 
Lake  is  also  surrounded  by  high  hills,  but  they  recede  farther 
from  its  shores,  while  in  the  distance  they  rise  to  mountain  heights. 
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It  is  two  and  three-fourths  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  width 
is  one  and  a  fourth  miles.  Besides  the  Connecticut  it  receives 
two  tributaries  from  the  northeast,  and  one  from  the  northwest. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  northern  lakes.  The  grace- 
ful contour  of  its  shores,  the  symmetry  of  its  projecting  points, 
the  stately  growth  of  the  primeval  forests,  the  carpet  of  green 
that  is  spread  along  its  border,  and  extends  through  the  long  vis- 
ta of  the  woods,  the  receding  hills  and  the  distant  mountains  pre- 
sent a  combination  of  the  wild,  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  that 
is  rarely  seen.  On  its  border  the  moose  and  the  deer  feed  almost 
undisturbed,  on  its  tributaries  the  beaver  builds  its  house,  and  the 
otter  slides  into  the  clear  and  limpid  streams,  while  its  shores  are 
still  the  resort  of  the  sable  and  the  mink.  The  outlet  is  on  the 
west  side,  near  the  southern  border,  is  about  forty  feet  wide.  The 
descent,  at  first  is  gentle,  but  the  distant  roar  that  greets  the  ear, 
indicates  that  rapids  are  near.  So  it  rushes  on  over  its  rocky  bed 
occasionally  forming  deep  edies,  only  to  become  more  rapid  still. 
For  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake  it  forms  a  series  of  wild  cas- 
cades which  continue  for  half  a  mile,  then  after  receiving  two 
tributaries  from  the  west,  it  flows  into  First  or  Connecticut  Lake. 
Here  we  find  a  sheet  of  water  irregular  in  outline,  extending 
about  four  miles  east  and  west,  having  an  area  of  nearly  three 
square  miles.  On  the  southwest  there  are  ferns  and  in  places  the 
grassy  pastures  reach  the  border  of  the  lake,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  is  still  surrounded  by  a  primeval  forest.  This  lake  is 
beautiful,  especially  in  autumn.  On  many  of  the  neighboring 
hills  there  is  a  growth  of  deciduous  trees,  particularly  the  maple; 
when  the  frost  comes  and  these  have  put  on  their  crown  of  beauty 
of  crimson  and  scarlet,  of  yellow  and  gold,  mingled  as  they  often 
are  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  spruce  and  fir,  we  have  a  scene 
which  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  is  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled.  It  often 
happens,  while  the  forests  have  on  their  robe  of  beauty,  that  all 
the  higher  points  of  the  neighboring  hills  are  of  immaculate 
wThiteness  from  the  frozen  mist  that  clings  to  every  spray  of  the 
thick  evergreen  foliage. 

At  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  the  river,  which  is  here  fifty  feet 
wide,  forms  a  precipitous  cascade,  falling  thirty-seven  feet  in 
eight  rods.  It  flows  a  little  west  of  south  for  two  miles,  when  it 
receives  a  tributary,  Cedar  stream,  from  the   east,  then  it  flows  a 
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little  south  of  west,  until  it  reaches  the  Vermont  line.  It  receives 
three  tributaries  from  the  north.  Perry  Stream,  which  rises  near 
Third  Lake ;  Indian  Stream,  which  rises  on  the  boundary,  and 
little  farther  north'  than  the  last,  and  Hall's  stream,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Quebec  Province. 

The  Magalloway  River  has  its  principal  source  in  a  small 
lake  one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Brown  Monument.  This 
lake  is  the  most  romantic  in  northern  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  surrounded  by  precipi- 
tous mountains  that  rise  more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  its 
surface.  Only  a  few  feet  from  the  outlet  the  stream  falls  in  a 
beautiful  cascade  of  about  twenty  feet.  The  branches  of  the 
Magalloway  unite  with  this  after  it  enters  the  state  of  Maine." 

One  of  the  oldest  explorers  of  the  Connecticut,  farther  south, 
was  John  Ledyard,  an  eccentric  individual  who  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1772,  and  after  a  brief  stay  of  four  months, 
became  a  wanderer.  One  of  his  exploits  is  thus  described  by 
President  Sparks  : — "On  the  margin  of  Connecticut  river,  which 
runs  near  the  College,  stood  many  majestic  forest  trees,  nourished 
by  a  rich  soil.  One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down. 
He  then  set  himself  at  work  to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and 
in  this  labor  he  was  assisted  by  some  of  his  fellow  students.  As 
the  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  and  was  to  be  dug- 
out and  constructed  by  these  unskillful  workmen,  the  task  was 
not* a  trifling  one,  nor  such  as  could  be  speedily  executed.  Oper- 
ations were  carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard  wounded 
himself  with  an  axe  and  was  disabled  for  several  days.  When  he 
recovered  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  work;  the  canoe  was 
.finished,  launched  into  the  stream,  and  by  the  further  aid  of  his 
companions  equipcd  and  prepared  for  the  voyage.  His  wishes 
were  now  at  their  consummation,  and  bidding  adieu  to  these 
haunts  of  the  muses,  where  he  had  gained  a  dubious  fame,  lie  set 
off  alone  to  explore  a  river  with  the  navigation  of  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  acquaintance.  The  distance  to  Hartford  was 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  much  of  the  way  was 
through  a  wilderness,  and  in  several  places  there  were  dangerous 
falls  and  rapids. 

Vol.  V.— ii. 
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With  a  bear-skin  for  his  covering  and  his  canoe  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  current  and  floated  leis- 
urely down  the  stream  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping  on- 
ly in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Paris,  fourteen 
years  afterward  that  he  took  only  two  books  with  him,  a  Greek 
Testament  and  Ovid,  one  of  which  he  was  deeply  engaged  in 
reading  when  his  canoe  reached  Bellows  Falls,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing  among  the  rocks 
in  the  narrow  passage.  The  danger  was  imminent,  as  no  boat 
could  go  down  that  fall  without  being  instantly  dashed  in  peices. 
With  difficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escape  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, and  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voy- 
age down  the  Connecticut,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen  around 
the  fall  and  committed  again  to  the  water  below.  He  reached 
Hartford  in  safety,  and  astonished  his  friends  not  more  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return  than  by  the  strange  mode  of  navigation 
by  which  he  accomplished  it." 

The  Merrimack  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  of  New 
England,  both  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  abundant  water- 
power.  "  It  is  said  to  contain  double  the  available  power  of  all 
the  rivers  of  France.  This  magnificent  river  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  immense  power  unemployed,  turns  in  addition  to  a  vast 
amount  of  other  machinery,  more  spindles  than  any  other  river 
on  the  face  of  the  globe."  Its  northern  feeder  is  the  Pemigewas- 
set  which  rises  near  the  Franconia  Notch,  and  flowing  south,  re- 
ceives several  tributaries,  Mad  River  in  Campton,  Baker's  River 
in  Plymouth,  the  waters  discharged  from  Squam  and  Newfound 
lakes  and  numerous  minor  streams  till  their  united  currents  meet 
the  Winnipisiogee  at  Franklin.  The  last  named  river  is  the  out- 
let of  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  flows  through  four  large  bays 
lying  along  the  borders  of  Meredith,  Gilford,  Sanbornton,  Gilman- 
ton  and  Northfield.  It  is  a  rapid  stream  and  falls  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  between  the  Winnipisiogee  lake  and  Frank- 
lin. The  union  of  these  two  rivers  forms  the  Merrimack  which 
flows  southward  seventy-eight  miles  in  New  Hampshire,  and  then 
eastward  thirty -five  miles  in  Massachusetts  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Newburyport.     It  receives  the  Soucook  at  Pembroke,  the  Sun- 
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cook  between  Pembroke  and  Allentown,  the  Piscataquog  at  Bed- 
ford, the  Souhegan  in  Merrimack,  and  the  Nashua  at  the  city  of 
Nashua.  The  Merrimack  has  numerous  falls  which  were,  former- 
ly, locked  to  secure  its  navigation  by  boats;  but  since  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  upon  its  banks,  those  costly  structures  have 
been  neglected.  From  the  west,  above  the  city  of  Concord,  the 
Blackwater  and  Contoocook  discharge  their  waters  into  this  river. 
As  it  has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  and  is  fed  by  large  inland  res- 
ervoirs of  water  drained  from  the  surrounding  hills,  it  can  never 
fail  to  yield  a  reasonable  supply  for  manufactories,  and  the  largest 
drought  cannot  arrest  the  turn  of  machinery  upon  its  banks. 

The  Piscataqua  is  the  only  large  river  whose  entire  course  is 
within  the  state.  It  has  numerous  tributaries  of  which  the  larg- 
est are  the  Salmon  Falls  and  Cocheco.  Five  other  smaller  streams 
unite  from  the  west  in  a  large  bay  between  Greenland  and  Dur- 
ham, more  resembling  a  lake  than  a  river.  The  waters  discharged 
from  this  bay  meet  those  of  the  Cocheco  and  Salmon  Falls,  at 
Hilton's  Point,  a  few  miles  below  Dover.  The  confluent  streams 
then  flow  in  one  channel,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  till  they 
reach  the  ocean  two  or  three  miles  below  Portsmouth.  The  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  encloses  several  islands  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
and  safest  havens  for  ships  on  the  continent.  The  land  upon 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  excellent  for  tillage  and  highly 
productive.  It  is  more  level  and  less  stony;  and  consequently 
more  easily  cultivated  than  other  portions  of  the  state.  New 
Hampshire  has  only  nineteen  miles  of  sea-board,  yet  its  long 
reaches  of  beautiful  beach  are  unsurpassed  by  any  state  in  the 
union.  Boar's  Head,  which  overlooks  the  Atlantic  at  Hampton, 
and  Rye  Beach,  have  a  national  reputation.  Large  and  commo- 
dious hotels  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  numerous 
visitors  from  the  cold  north  and  the  sunny  south,  throng  them 
and  all  the  farm  houses  for  miles  around  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
sea  bathing  and  beach  drives,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
mountains  and  the  ocean  furnish  centres  of  undying  interest  to 
those  who  visit  the  Granite  State;  and,  yield  a  liberal  revenue  to 
those  who  live  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  "everlasting  hills"  or 
upon  the  borders  of  "  the  great  and  wide  sea." 
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The  fall  ni  Batitotxtttb. 

You  ask  me,  my  grandchildren,  to  tell  you  about  the  fall  of 
that  noble  institution,  Dartmouth  College,  where  so  many  emi- 
nent men  were  fitted  for  their  after  life,  and  where  your  .grand- 
father graduated  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  You  must  know  my 
boys,  that  this  downfall  was  not  sudden,  but  was  only  wrought 
out  after  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  trouble  which  resulted  so  disastrously,  commenced  in 
1885,  when  two  young,  ladies  of  good  character  and  scholarship, 
applied  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  The  faculty  and 
trustees  considered  the  question  of  their  admission  long  and  care- 
fully, and  finally  concluded  to  open  the  College  doors  to  them. 
I  have  said  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  troubles,  still  no 
bad  results  showed  themselves  immediately.  On  the  other  hand 
as  these  females  were  good  scholars,  they  were  a  stimulus  to  the 
young  men  in  the  class,  who  took  pride  in  not  being  outdone  by 
them.  The  next  year  live  young  ladies  were  admitted,  and  in 
the  class  of '87  eight  females  graduated  and  still  nothing  decided- 
ly injurious  to  the  college  was  observed.  Thus  the  number  ot 
young  ladies  in  college  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  in  the 
class  of '99  the  number  of  males  and  females  was  nearly  equal. 
From  this  time,  my  grandchildren,  the  decline  of  Dartmouth  was 
rapid,  and  its  destruction  sure.  Give  attention  for  a  few  moments 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  the  cause  which  I  have  mentioned  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  this  ancient  university.  As  you  can 
readily  imagine,  one  cause  of  this  sad  result,  was  in  the  fact  that 
the  students  transfered  their  interest  from  their  studies  to  each 
other.  Indeed  in  the  words  of  a  learned  Professor  of  that  day, 
"Every  young  man  seemed  to  have  received  a  shock  from  a  gal — 
vanic  battery."  The  shock  was  increased,  too,  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, throughout  the  college  course.  The  Freshmen  entered 
with  good  resolutions  and  studious  habits,  but  alas,  both  were 
soon  dissipated,  and,  though  I  may  seem  to  speak  harshly,  still  it 
is  true,  that  more  dunces  graduated  from  the  college,  than  enter- 
ed it. 
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The  first  innovation  upon  old  regulations,  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  time-honored  custom  of  morning  prayers.  It  became 
habitual  for  the  gentlemen  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  chapel,  who 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  tardy  habits  of  their  sex,  were  rarely 
on  hand  when  the  bell  stopped  ringing,  and  consequently  couples 
kept  entering  the  chapel  through  the  entire  service.  This  caused 
such  a  "wooding  up"  from  those  who  had  already  taken  their 
seats,  that  the  honored  president  could  hardly  hear  his  own  voice 
much  less  be  heard  by  the  students.  Thus  morning  prayers  were 
rendered  useless,  and  were  at  last  abolished,  though  with  great 
reluctance  and  many  forebodings  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
Soon  after  this  the  young  ladies  awoke  to  the  fact  that  Greek 
was  a  very  difficult  study,  and  that  it  wras  altogether  too  much  of 
task  upon  them. 

So  they  drew  up  a  petition,  beseeching  the  faculty  to  drop 
Greek  from  the  curriculum.  Of  course  the  young  men,  not  to  be 
ungallant,  joined  in,  and  added  their  names  to  the  petition.  At 
first  the  faculty  refused  flatly  to  entertain  the  notion,  but  at 
length  this  recitation,  like  the  chapel  service,  had  to  give  way,  for 
none  of  the  students  would  look  at  their  Greek  lessons  after  they 
had  sent  in  their  petition.  The  last  struggle  between  the  new 
element  in  the  college,  and  the  powers  which  had  so  long  held 
sway  was  on  the  subject  of  Mathematics.  The  class  of  1901  had 
just  begun  Analytical  Geometry.  They  could  distinguish  the 
axis  of  ordinates  from  his  brother  of  the  abscissas,  and  their 
heads  were  quite  clear  on  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  when 
the  girls  one  and  all  declared  "that  it  was  no  use— Mathematics 
were  too  hard  for  them — Trigonometry  was  horrid  enough,  but 
Analyt.  was  perfectly  awful,  for  their  part  they  had  ever  so  much 
rather  study  French,  which  is  so  lovely,  and  read  the  books  of 
that  dear  Mr.  Dumas." 

This  was  the  death-sentence  of  Mathematics.  The  instruc- 
tors of  course  resisted,  and  even  threatened  suspension  to  the 
guilty  movers  in  this  mathematical  rebellion.  But  as  the  young- 
ladies  said,  it  was  no  use,  and,  as  you  have  already  anticipated, 
all  Mathematics  were  dropped  from  the  course,  and  French  was 
substituted  in  their  place. 
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The  next  change  was  from'  three  daily  recitations  to  two. 
The  students  were  much  in  society  and  consequently  kept  very 
late  hours.  Therefore  they  found  it  impossible  to  rise  in  time 
for  the  eight  o'clock  recitation.  This  and  all  subsequent  changes 
were  made  very  easily,"for  by  this  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
young  ladies  were  the  ruling  class  in  all  things.  But  you  say 
that  the  Natural  sciences  certainly  were  as  much  appreciated,  and 
as  thoroughly  mastered  as  of  yore.  Alas,  no  !  "Varium  et  mu- 
table semper  femina."  Physics  were  no  sooner  begun  than  they 
were  changed  for  Natural  History.  This,  however,  was  no  better. 
Vertebrates,  Articulates,  etc.,  which  stare  at  the  student  from 
the  first  page,  were  bugbears  enough  to  drive  them  into  Botany. 
This  study  usually  claimed  the  attention  of  classes  longer  than 
most  others,  but  it  too  soon  gave  way,  and  Astronomy,  Geology 
and  Chemistry  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Thus, 
my  grandchildren,  this  institution  once  so  flourishing,  was  re- 
duced to  a  second-rate  academy,  where  nothing  was  taught  but 
one  everlasting  round  of  French,  Music  and  Drawing. 

There  were  other  changes  also  in  Hanover,  and  the  v-cinity, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  much  about.  The  common, 
once  so  animated,  was  deserted.  It  resounded  no  more  to  the 
cry  of  "foot-ball."  The  last  "home  run"  had  been  made.  It  was 
planted  with  trees,  and  ever-greens  stood  guard  at  all  the  "bases." 

"Stump  Lane"  became  known  as  "Lover's  Lane"  and  you  may 
be  sure  it  did  not  belie  its  name.  The  "Vale  of  Tempe,"  the  beau- 
tiful place  you  have  heard  me  so  often  mention,  was  degraded  by 
the  title  of  "Sweetheart's  Paradise."  In  place  of  the  old  Tontine, 
stood  two  large  blocks  devoted  to  dry  goods  and  millinery  stores. 
These  stores  flourished,  for  it  was  unfashionable  to  appear  with 
the  same  necktie  more  than  twice,  and  threadbare  clothes  were 
tabooed.  Bat  I  have  hot  time  to  tell  you  about  the  unused  gym- 
nasium, the  continual  sound  of  drumming  on  pianos  which  pro- 
ceeded from  all  the  Halls,  or  of  the  nights  spent  in  gayety  or  ex- 
citement, followed  by  days  of  stupidity  and  dulness.  I  weep 
when  I  think  of  these  evils.  Nothing  can  now  be  done  to  coun- 
teract them.  We  can  only  mourn  when  we  think  of  the  great 
ynisteke  which  was  made  in  1885,  "Dobking. 
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})to[acs'$  Eighth  @da 


LYDIA  DIC  PEE  OMNES,  TE  DOS,   ORO. 


Lydia,  by  all  the  Gods  above, 
Prithee,  why  ruin  with  thy  love 

Young  Sybaris  so  fast  ? 
Fearless  erewhile  of  toil  or  sun, 
Why  doth  he  now  exposure  shun, 

Who  loved  it  in  the  past  ? 
Why,  slothful,  hath  he  ceased  to  ride 
'Mong  equals,  in  the  battle's  tide, 

A  warrior  as  of  old  ? 
Why  doth  he  timidly  refrain, 
To  check  with  biting  curb  and  rein,      ♦ 

His  Gallic  charger  bold  ? 
Why  fears  he  yellow  Tiber's  flood  ? 
Or,  even  more  than  viper's  blood, 

The  ointment  of  the  ring, 
Why  do  his  hands  to-day  eschew, 
Weapons  with  which  erewhile  they  grew 

Livid  at  every  swing  ? 
When,  noblest  on  a  noble  roll, 
He,  far  beyond  the  distant  goal, 

The  quoit  or  dart  would  fling. 
Why  in  concealment  doth  he  lie, 
As  Thetis'  son,  'tis  said,  did  fly, 

From  Troy's  funereal  days  ? 
Lest  manly  vigor  should  command, 
His  presence  in  some  Lycian  band, 

And  lead  to  deadly  frays. 
Roslyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.,  1870.  J.  O. 
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Mitch-enduking  reader,  long  have  we  waited  for  this  meet- 
ing, you  in  poring  over  the  musty  tomes  of  science,  I  in  lingering 
doubt  whether  the  tale  of  a  most  romantic  member  of  the  world 
would  strike  in  you  a  sympathetic  chord,  till,  crowned  with  the 
Sibyl's  hoary  age,  I  bring  you  the  scattered  leaves  of  memory. 
Pitiable  darkness  shrouds  my  birth  and  career  in  the  nursery,  and 
as  about  my  maturer  youth  there  clings  no  moral  for  a  tale, 
skip  with  me  to  my  introduction  into  the  world  of  business. 
Lodgings  I  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  under  the  counter  of  a  coun- 
try trader.  Those  indeed  were  the  sunniest  days  of  life  ;  but  my 
master,  finding  my  rent  in  arrearage,  dispatched  all  my  quiet  en- 
joyment on  the  unsparing  block  of  an  auctioneer.  All  the  sacred 
dust  of  years  passed  with  me  into  the  careful  hands  of  the  vil- 
lage parson..  In  a  dark  press  I  stayed  till  his  only  son,  tender 
and  adored,  broke  the  apron-strings  of  home  one  morning,  for- 
sook the  dish-cloth  and  sweet-cakes,  and  started  for  the  Acade- 
my. Summoned  from  my  obscurity,  long  shall  I  remember,  as 
I  stood  by  the  side  of  that  son,  the  affecting  charge  of  his  fond 
mother,   "Jimmy,   never  forget   your  mother;  so  good  bye,  and 

take  care  of  your ."     Subsequent  days  to  me  have  been  dark 

and  overcast:  few  are  the  sunbeams  which  have  crossed  my  path; 
yet  my  soul  has  associated  with  deep  sentiment,  and  often  have 
I  felt  the  ravishing  thrills  of  young  affection  as  my  protection 
has  been  shared  with  my  master  and  some  guardian  angel.  Sweet- 
ly am  I  impressed  with  those  early  school  days,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  closing  parting.  Long  lingered  my  master  at  the  board- 
ing house  on  that  evening ;  but  the  decision  must  come,  so  me  he 
kept  and  her  he  left  on  that  cold  insensible  door-rock  after  lisp- 
ings  that  echo  sadly  down  my  memory  ;  I  caught  the   night  air's 

sigh,  "let  my  memory  be  as  fondly  cherished   as   thy-- 's".     I 

was  at  a  College  Commencement  soon  after,  yet,  since  stormy  ad- 
versity alone  brings  me  into  notice,  I  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
time  in  lonely  meditations.     I  never  shall  cease  to  feel  the  ardor 
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with  which  my  master  hugged  my  spinal  column,  when  he  learn- 
ed from  the  proper  authority  that  his  examination  lacked  but  an 
animalcule  of  revealing  a  perfect  preparation.  The  following  au- 
tumn, as  fates  decreed,  I  found  myself  borne  to  a  college  chapel 
in  a  drizzling  rain.  I  like  such  weather  for  then  my  beatitudes 
eclipse  associate  humanity.  From  my  master's  desire  to  carry 
with  him  his  academic  customs  we  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  morning's  devotions.  Long  we  tarried  in  the  entry  while  the 
chair  his  prayer  was  lengthening,  marvelling  at  the  stupendous 
proportions  of  the  college  dialect;  with  excuses  for  not  proceeding 
further  on  account  of  my  soaked  condition,  I  stepped  aside  to  a 
suffering  brother  in  a  corner  and  engaged  in  confabulation.  I 
was  glad  to  meet  even  this  waif,  who  had  a  sad,  sad  tale  to  relate 
and  looked  ruin  as  he  pointed  to  his  collapsed  abdomen  and  sides, 
relics  of  the  peltings  of  at  least  a  score  of  years.  With  broken 
constitution  and  without  spirits,  there  he  leaned,  while  every  gust 
of  wind  would  convulse  his  frame  and  bring  sepulchral  rattlings 
from  his  throat.  Mould  and  jaundice  rust  were  upon  his  once 
dark  features,  and  here  and  there  a  broken  rib  was  perforating 
his  sides  and  admitting  the  chilling  damps  of  death,  while  his 
breath  was  fetid  and  I  could  but  wish  some  strolling  mender  near 
to  blend  his  past  and  separate  honors  in  some  lovelier  individu- 
ality. But  of  two  grinders  at  the  mill  who  knows  which  shall  be 
taken  ?  My  master  past  in  at  the  closing  of  the  prayer  and  long 
shall  reverberate  down  my  soul  the  vociferous  nature  of  his  re- 
ception, whom  though  unnoticed  before  yet  they  loved  and  now 
rejoiced  at  his  appearing.  Restrain  an  inordinate  curiosity  I 
could  not,  so,  peeping  through  a  crack,  I  watched  my  master's 
motions.  In  great  bewilderment,  after  lurching  along  the  aisle, 
he  arrived  at  the  Freshmen's  seats  and  nestled  down.  His  coun- 
tenance was  blooming  and  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  sheep- 
stealer's  ministering  spirit  sat  as  prime  divinity  on  every  linament. 
But,  amid  all  his  confusion,  I  noticed  a  mild  gleam  of  superior 
self  satisfaction  steal  into  his  eye  as  at  a  glance  he  saw  with 
loathing  my  brethren  dripping  their  black  waters  over  the  floor, 
forming  pools  as  shocking  to  a  nice  mind  as  the  waters  of  the 
Stygian  wave. 
Vol.  Y.— jj. 
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While  peeping  through  the  crack,  a  youth  upon  whose  brow 
perched  experience,  cast  furtive  glances  at  my  person,  and  at 
length  fixed  one  eye  of  Cyclopean  dreadfulness  upon  me,  while 
the  other  aimed  at  the  door.  He  clutched  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front  of  him,  knit  his  muscles  that  they  writhed  in  knots,  and, 
with  every  nerve  strained  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  deep  determi- 
nation depicted  on  his  countenance,  he  looked  the  wild-cat  just 
ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  As  the  lords  of  learning  arose, 
with  lightning  leap  that  youth  reached  the  aisle ;  I  shrank  back 
appalled  ;  the  next  moment  a  relentless  hand  made  my  ribs  crack 
like  trampled  brush  in  autumn.  Out  was  I  hurried  and  sped  down 
the  campus  like  a  hat  on  the  swiftest  gale  of  winter.  Finally,  I 
came  to  a  stop  in  a  wood  closet,  and  there,  after  suffering  various 
disfigurations,  joined  several  of  my  species  in  a  corner.  Several 
days  thereafter,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  old  master  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  engaged  in  conversation  with  my  purloiner,  for  they 
were  reviving  their  former  intimacy  and  friendship  at  the  acade- 
my. Very  frank  to  communicate  all  their  thoughts  and  experi- 
ences to  each  other,  ray  old  master  was  describing  his  feelings  on 
finding  that  his  faithful  servant  had  deserted  him,  said  he,  "I 
came  like  a  model  of  decorum  to  the  entry  and  there  stopping  I 
gazed,  squinted,  stared,  strained  and,  imitating  a  Junior,  pulled 
up  my  left  eyelid  and  stared  again.  Slowly  blank  amazement 
spread  over  my  face,  my  features  became  rigid,  a  creeping,  frog 
like  chill  stole  through  my  spinal  marrow,  and  goose-flesh  was  I 
entirely.  But  for  a  moment  did  I  remain  so.  Shaking  off  the 
spell,  my  eye  lids  returned  from  my  forhead,  my  nostrils  ceased 
to  dilate ;  my  eyes  set  up  a  twinkling ;  cheeks  folded  back  upon 
my  ears,  whilst  my  mouth  stretched  into  a  broad  Chinese  grin. 
First  I  felt  like  a  child  tickled  from  its  possum,  and  then  over  my 
body  came  rapturous  sensations  as  if  each  square  inch  of  my  cu- 
ticle was  subject  to  the  titillations  of  a  dozen  pin  feathers  pip- 
ping joyfully  into  being.  I  deeply  penetrated  my  pockets,  after 
noting  the  hour  and  minute,  and  sought  the  recitation  room  in 
calm  delight."  My  new  master  gave  an  account  of  a  similar  ex- 
perience, moralized  on  the  lack  of  a  high-toned  moral  sentiment 
in  the  college  world,  and  advised  his  old  friend  to  have  his  eyes 
open  on  the  first  rainy  day.  I  must  close,  for  since  then  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  busy  world. 
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The  following  poetic  morceau  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  J. 
Ordronaux.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  remark  of  his  colleague, 
that  the  highest  reward  of  his  professional  labors  was  the  friend- 
ship of  his  patients. 

Ta  Btt.  $..  ».  gnosbp.  ■ 

Beloved  by  all  the  Gods  and  men, 
Thou  sunny,  cheerful,  fragrant  Ben, 
Whose  life  has  but  one  purpose  here, 
To  heal,  to  comfort  and  to  cheer ; 
Around  thy  lips,  the  muses  throng 
With  words  of  wisdom,  wit  and  song, 
And  jocund  gifts  of  subtle  kind, 
That  charm  the  pains  from  flesh  and  mind, 
And  teach  the  sick  in  every  place, 
To  read  deliverance  in  thy  face. 

Well  dost  thou  play  the  Wizard's  part, 
Thou  Master  of  the  Healing  Art; 
Well  dost  thou  prove  the  birth  Divine, 
Of  Genius,  Mirth  and  Skill  like  thine ; 
Where  Science  bears  upon  her  tide 
Wit,  Humor,  Fancy,  side  by  side, 
To  warm  with  all  the  sunshine's  power 
The  coldness  of  our  dullest  hour ; 
And  make  the  heart  enslaved  by  pain, 
Its  youth  and  buoyancy  regain. 

What  crown  befits  such  brows  as  thine? 
What  civic  greatness  shall  enshrine 
Thy  name  among  the  immortal  few, 
Who  live  to  every  virtue  true  ? 
Not  bays  forsooth,  which  Poets  claim, 
Not  laurels  making  Warriors  fame ; 
Not  crowns  of  oak  on  Statesmen  shed, 
Nor  jewels  fit  for  Monarch's  head. 
Not  such  on  thee,  shall  e'er  descend, 
Placed  there  by  hands  of  reverent  friend, 
But  each,  with  prayers  addressed  above 
For  thee — shall  bring  a  Chown  of  Love. 
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The  gtoddsss  txf  3fxxtra^t-g.  . 

There  is  one  character,  clothed  by  some  nameless  visionary 
with  divinity,  at  whose  shrine  we  fain  would  lay  this  little  tribute 
— the  Goddes>,  the  good  Goddess  of  Poverty;  she  at  whose  bid- 
ding kings  have  yielded  up  crowns  and  jewels,  and  courtiers  for- 
gotten to  flatter,  and  poets  deserted  their  muse;  she  who  drives 
genius  to.  distraction  as  easily  as  love,  who  sits  enthroned  in 
countless  homes,  both  their  lares  and  penates;  whose  face  is  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  a  Gorgon,  and  whose  heart  is  as  tender  as  that 
of  a  Mors. 

And  in  this  tribute  we  design  to  view  this  august  goddess  in 
the  ideal  and  in  the  real  ;  to  sketch  her  graces  and  her  attributes, 
and,  by  analysis  and  synthesis  to  understand  her  as  thoroughly 
as  possible. 

She  is  exceedingly  democratic ;  she  might  dispute  with  Time 
the  appellation  of  the  great  Leveller,  for  in  her  courts  noble  and 
boor  alike,  genius  and  witling  side  by  side,  may  sit,  and  at  her  ta- 
bles partake  of  the  delicious  viands  of  Tantalus. 

Her  agents  are  countless,  her  powers  limitless.  Jove's  agent 
was  the  thunderbolt;  Scylla  and  Charybdis  woed  with  syren  voi- 
ces, but  all  things  work  the  will  of  this  good  goddess,  fire,  wind 
and  flood ;  truth  and  falseness,  trust  and  distrust.  She  works  too 
as  sudden  and  unseen  as  the  frost-king  whose  cruel  fingers  blight 
our  house-plants.  The  millionaire  who  scoffs  and  jeers  at  her  to- 
day, who  unbolts  his  coffers,  and,  dazzling  her  by  the  glitter  of  his 
gold,  flings  in  her  face  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  to-morrow  beholds 
her  presence  on  his  hearthstone  and  himself  her  powerless  sub- 
ject. 

She  pricketh  the  sluggard  on  to  action.  To  him  who  would 
sleep  a  little  and  slumber  a  little  she  cometh  "as  one  that  travell- 
eth"  and  "as  an  armed  man." 

She  is  eminently  didactic;  no  theorist, but  painfully  practical. 
The  folly  of  pride  she  teaches  by  making  us  wear  clothes  of  a 
mediaeval  or  an  antique  cut;    she  brushes  the  nap  of  our  hat  the 
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wrong  way,  knocks  it  in  a  little  and  out  a  little  to  give  it  a  care- 
less air,  ventilates  our  boots  through  the  toes  and  our  pants 
through  the  knees,  makes  us  oblivious  ot  collars  and  cuffs,  and 
sends  us  to  the  promenade  to  test  the  friendship  of  pretended 
friends. 

Patience  she  teaches  as  none  other  can,  as  Othello  knew 
when  in  frenzy  he  cried 

"Had  Heaven    *    *    * 
Steeped  me  in  Poverty  to  the  very  lips, 
I  should  have  found  in  some  place  in  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience." 

We  have  stndiously  avoided  all  show  of  invocation.  Though 
we  know  how  she  spurred  on  Goldsmith  and  inspired  Johnson,  and 
that  she  has  been  the  mainspring  of  many  good  and  great  actions, 
yet  in  our  more  humble  writing  we  are  content  to  sit  and  worship 
afar  off.  Indeed  we  believe  that  her  enchantment  to  us  is  en- 
hanced by  distance,  and  that  we  can  best  sing  her  praises  when  she 
sitteth  not  in  the  inner  courts  but  at  the  outer  gates. 

At  her  nearer  approach  there  is  a  bread  and  butter  view, 
that  ill  agrees  with  the  ideal  image.  Then  she  has  also  a  disa- 
greeable habit  of  tapping  empty  flour  barrels,  and  peering  from 
empty  sugar-buckets  and  tea-canisters ;  you  see  her  sitting  in 
your  empty  coal-bin,  and  if  you  open  your  pantry  door  behold 
she  grins  ghastly  at  you.  Her  omnipresence  is  monotonous  and 
disagreeable. 

If  accident  breaks  a  pane  of  glass,  Poverty  sticks  in  a  rag 
as  a  sign  of  her  presence ;  if  your  purse  be  lean  she  invites  to 
your  door  the  landlord,  the  butcher,  the  baker  ;  if  your  child  is 
sick  she  withholds  medicines;  if  you  would  write  she  abstracts 
pen  and  paper. 

Once  in  at  your  door  and  she  scruples  to  leave;  she  clingeth 
closer  than  a  sister.  She  has  too  an  unkind  way  of  clogging  your 
path  and  placing  therein  stumbling  blocks. 

"This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed, 
Slow  rises  worth  by  Poverty  distressed." 

If  in  spite  of  her  you  rise,  if  you  happily  escape  from  her  embra- 
ces, even  then  she  takes  to  herself  the  honor,  and  declares  your 
fame  or  your  glory  won  by  the  impetus  she  gave  you. 
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She  delights  in  a  near  approach  to  genius.  She  knows  John- 
son, Chatterton  and  Smollett,  and  paid  her  respects  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Milton  and  the  children  of  Burns.  Indeed  she  knew  Church- 
yard so  well  that  some  one  inscribed  as  his  epitaph, 

"Poverty  and  Poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose 
Wherefore  good  neighbors  be  merry  in  prose." 

Ideally  she  is  the  mother  of  health;  her  children,  barefooted 
and  innocent,  are  full  in  limb,  and  the  color  of  health  glows  on 
their  cheeks.  Really  she  walketh  arm  in  arm  with  Pestilence  and 
Vice,  and  all  things  evil — a  goddess  of  pinched  lips  and  pale  faces 
and  poor  bodies.  Ideally  she  is  the  personification  of  economy,  but 
really  no  one  is  less  so;  for  she  ties  your  hands  when  the  market 
is  low  and  compels  you  to  buy  when  the  market  is  tight. 

She  has  a  way  of  dressing  herself  up  with  poetical  exagger- 
ations and  kindly  claiming  and  extolling  virtues  which  she  has 
not,  "just  as  your  aunt  with  the  fine,  furious  temper  often  dilates 
on  Christian  meekness." 

But  to  analyze  the  good  goddess  farther,  we  have  not  the  in- 
tention. Gather  together  these  fragments  of  her  attributes,  and 
give  judgment  as  to  whether  she  deserves  the  name  the  good 
Goddess.  Oh  good  Goddess,  good  Goddess  forsooth,  thou  who 
fetterest  the  limbs  of  thy  subjects,  who  crowneth  with  the  crown 
of  thorns,  who  taunteth  the  appetite  with  the  ever  fleeing  viands, 
and  the  tastes  with  all  things  unattainable,  who  tempteth  to  crime 
who  covenanteth  with  vice  and  disease,  in  the  name  of  thy  sub- 
jects, thy  suffering  subjects,  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
in  the  name  of  all  truth  we  call  upon  thee,  who  art  but  the  "moth- 
er of  scrofula,  filth  and  theives,"  to  surrender  thy  title  "good? 

When  the  youth  in  the  Arabian  story  trod  the  cavern  of  evil 
in  search  of  the  lost  treasure,  after  encountering  the  lions  and  gi- 
ants, he  at  last  came  to  the  gate  behind  which  the  treasure  lay# 
Andlo!  there  rose  up  before  him  the  venerable  form  of  his  moth- 
er and  in  her  well  known  accents  wildly  bade  him  back  on  peril 
of  his  life.  But  the  youth  said  "Verily,  it  resembleth  the  form 
and  the  accents  of  my  mother  but  what  doeth  she  on  the  side  of 
evil  ?"  And  he  piously  struck  at  the  figure  in  the  name  of  his 
God,  and  lo !  it  fled  from  him  a  howling  devil. 
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So,  oh  Goddess  shalt  thy  divinity  fall  from  thy  shoulders,  and 
thou  assume  thy  proper  form — a  grovelling,  malicious  devil — 
when  the  sword  of  truth  shall  be  lifted  against  thee.  And  if  thou 
might'st  rid  the  world  of  thy  presence,  then  behind  the  gate 
over  which  thou  hast  kept  watch  and  ward,  might  be  found  the 
treasure  beautiful,  health,  success  and  happiness. 


Jt  Tj;ip  txx  tba  Utxtmtatos. 

No.  II. 


We  intended  an  early  start  from  Bath,  but  entertaining  our 
lady  friends  in  camp  was  so  much  more  agreeable  than  walking 
in  a  hot  sun  upon  a  dusty  road  that  it  was  nearly  11  o'clock  be- 
fore we  were  once  more  "on  the  path."  "Experientia"  had  begun 
to  "docet"  us  that  an  early  start  was  among  those  things  for 
which  we  had  no  qualifications  whatever,  and  the  present  occa- 
sion verified  its  teachings.  Without  noteworthy  adventure  we 
reached  Lisbon  about  the  hungry  hour  of  one,  P.  M.  Our  "method" 
here  was  certainly  "madness."  The  most  unbounded  "cheek"  was 
unhesitatingly  assumed  by  such  as  did  not  previously  possess  it, 
and  we  felt  not  at  all  delicate  about  suggesting  th  it  sola  water 
and  cigars  would  be  acceptable  in  response  to  our  singing,  nor 
shrank  from  invading  a  Milliner's  shop,  though  the  door  was  un- 
der double  guard  of  feminine  forms  arrayed  in  white,  startling 
objects  to  Dartmouth  students.  A  varied  programme  for  a  street 
show  was  hastily  arranged  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gazing 
populace  and  they  were  charitable  indeed  if  they  believed  us 
sane.  Two  young  ladies  who  sat  at  a  window  were  politely  in- 
formed by  a  portion  of  the  party/that  we  didn't  wish  for  any 
crackers  and  cheese  ;  never  ate  cheese  any  way,  and  preferred 
not  to  trouble  them  for  crackers/\ 

While  the  rest  were  partaking  of  the  food  set  forth  in  re- 
sponse to  this  gentle  hint,  one  individual,  desirous  of  a  nearer 
view  of  the  snowy  hands  and  arms  exhibited,  tore  a  button  from 
the  wristband  of  his  shirt,  and  desired  one  of  the  damsels  to  sew 
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it  on.  She  gracefully  complied  but  her  work  was  not  satisfacto- 
ry, so  the  button  was  again  torn  off  and  the  young  lady  across 
the  street  induced  to  replace  it.  A  little  way  out  of  the  village 
we  were  exposed  to  a  merciless  fire  of  waving  hands  and  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows  of  a  summer  boarding-house.  The 
ladies  were  desirous  that  we  should  sing,  and  after  complying, 
we  indulged  in  the  mild  dissipation  of  drinking  milk.  Auto- 
graphs were  exchanged,  joyous  spirits  and  feelings  too  high  for 
expression  repressed  and,  loaded  down  with  flowers  and  ribbons, 
we  started  in  pursuit  of  the  wagon  and  party,  now  two  miles  in 
advance.  As  we  neared  Littleton,  it  was  noticed  that  the  ravings 
of  the  Lunaticbecame  more  irrepressible,  but  we  forgave  him  and 
forgot  all  troubles  when  we  reached  that  thriving  village  and 
learned  of  the-  more  than  bountiful  supper  awaiting  us.  We  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  kindness  and  interest  manifes- 
ted by  the  jovial  Doctor  and  his  people  in  thus  providing  for  us  in 
our  time  of  sore  need.  We  wish  him  a  long  life  and  abundant  health 
in  some  sickly  neighborhood.  We  relentlessly  warred  with  our 
appetites  and  even  when  they  had  long  been  slain  and  a  mere 
question  of  distension  was  the  point  at  issue  we  were  loth  to  give 
over  the  contest.  We  pitched  our  tent  near  the  "Oak  Hill  Re- 
treat," not  a  "retreat"  for  the  insane,  but  for  city  boarders. 

A  little  serenading  was  done  in  the  evening,  but  fatigue  in- 
duced us  to  retire  at  an  early  hour.     We  decided  to  remain  a  day 

in  L and  passed  the  time  variously,  according  to  individual 

tastes.  Brin  was  very  dry  for  lemonade  and  it  is  asserted  that  he 
tried  to  get  some  by  playing  the  endosmose  process  on  the  unsus- 
pecting individual  who  prepared  that  beverage  at  the  Oak  Hill 
house.  In  the  evening  the  choir  serenaded  several  public  places 
and  private  residences  in  town  and  were  handsomely  treated  in 
return.  The  singing  was  a  powerful  promoter  of  our  enjoyment, 
for  those  attacked  were  wooed  by  the  music  to  generous  deeds. 
There  was  one  who  didn't  sing  much  himself  though  it  was  usu- 
ally safe  to  count  him  there  when  some  silvery  voice  from  the 
house  mentioned  refreshments,  &c, — but  on  the  present  occasion 
he  was  missing.  The  serenaders  retired  at  a  very  late  hour  and 
still  he  had  not  appeared,  but  about  3,  A.  M.  Jack  was  heard  re- 
monstrating with  him  outside  the  tent,  on  the  unseemly  lateness 
of  his   hour   of  retiring.      That  dog's   moral  nature  had  been 
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sadly  neglected,  but  down  in  some  sub-stratum  of  his  conscious- 
ness there  lurked  a  dim  suspicion  that  he  ought  to  growl  at  such 
breaches  of  propriety,  and  he  did  it,  but  a  candid  explanation  by 
the  delinquent  mollified  him  for  "he  knew  how  'twas  himself. 

Among  those  serenaded  was  our  Professor  of  French  who 
with  his  family  was  spending  a  few  days  in  the  place.  He  re- 
sponded in  a  most  generously  appreciative  manner  by  inviting  us 
to'  breakfast  at  Thayer's  Hotel  next  morning.  The  reputation  of 
this  house  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  breakfast.  A  little  more  singing,  a  good-bye  to  our  friends, 
whose  good-bye  blessing  was  a  substantial  lunch,  and  we  were 
off  for  the  Profile  House.  On  the  wTay  we  met  another  party 
consisting  of  two  Sophomores  and  a  Freshman  from  Brown,  with 
three  others  not  collegians  who  were  camping  out  like  ourselves. 
They  suggested  that  we  were  Freshmen  as  their  salutation,  but 
as  we  were  utterly  unable  to  what  class,  if  any,  to  assign  them, 
we  remained  civil. 

At  Franconia  Iron  Works  we  had  a  dog  fight  for  our  edifi- 
cation. A  large  and  unpleasant  looking  dog  attracted  Jack's  at- 
tention, 

"And  he  went  for  him  thar  and  then." 

The  former  dog  evidently  mistook  Jack's  intention,  judging  from 
his  open  countenance  that  he  meant  play,  but  sundry  vicious  dem- 
onstrations on  Jack's  part  convinced  him  of  his  error.  He  was 
on  guard  in  an  instant  and  as  it  were, 

%  %  #  -sis  •sie  ^  it  "took 
The  blow  upon  his  cutlass  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in," 

and  for  a  brief  moment  it  seemed  that  our  "purp"  had  met  his 
match.  The  owner  of  th<  Franconia  animal  was  jubilant  at  his 
dog's  apparent  advantage,  but  Jack  wasn't  built  right  to  be  licked 
in  Franconia,  and  in  a  twinkling  he  had  shaken  off  his  adversary 
and  set  the  relentless  grip  of  those  iron  jaws  upon  his  throat.  The 
strangling  brute  evidently  thought  his  "checks"  would  be  re- 
quired, but  his  owner  interfered  saying  "that  it  wasn't  right  to 
Vol.  V. — kk. 
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let  them  fight  so."  It  was  plain  that  he  was  morally  opposed  to 
dog-fights,  but  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  dog  in  this  case  were 
fruitless  and  Jack  was  induced  to  relent  from  his  grim  purpose 
only  after  the  severest  choking  we  could  give  him.  Fighting  was 
his  element  and  the  remembrance  of  this  little  mill  made  him  a 
happy  dog  for  days.  We  arrived  at  the  Profile  about  six  and 
camped  a  little  distance  from  the  house.  We  passed  the  evening 
at  the  hotel,  "looking  at  the  swell  folks"  as  somebody  said.  The 
house  was  filled  with  New  York  guests,  and  the  evening  scene, 
as  is  always  the  case  at  places  of  summer  resort,  was  attractive. 

Brin  had  the  key  to  the  situation  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
had  an  interesting  flirtation  in  progress.  The  little  black  flies 
banished  sleep  from  our  tent  that  night,  though  nothing  we  could 
say — and  we  said  a  great  many  things — could  banish  them.  Fri- 
day morning  Crip,  Jack  o'Clubs,  Cardiff  and  the  Blonde  climbed 
over  Mt.  Lafayette  to  fishing  grounds  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
Pemigewasset,  while  the  rest  of  us  remained  at  the  tent  or  idled 
about  the  hotel.  In  the  afternoon  Don  J-  and  the  Fraud  .made 
the  ascent  of  Eagle  Cliff,  and  perched  for  some  time  oira  pro- 
jecting mass  of  rocks  at  the  very  summit.  They  were  just  visible 
from  below  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  their  shouts  but  our  re- 
plies failed  to  reach  them.  Their  feat  excited  much  admiration 
among  the  guests  at  the  Profile  and  glasses  were  in  demand  to 
view  them  in  their  exaltation. 

A  game  of  ball  played  by  our  "professionals"  and  some  of 
the  young  gentlemen  stopping  at  the  house,  was  a  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  the  day's  amusement,  after  which  a  lunch  of  cake,  rasp- 
berries, and  ice  cream  was  sent  down  to  the  tent  with  compli- 
ments of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  we  were  fore-stalled  in  our 
preparations  for  supper  by  other  liberal  donations  from  the  same 
sources.  Saturday  morning  we  harnessed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolivar 
and  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  We  first  interviewed  the 
"Old  Man."  Brin  says  he  observed  a  knowing  leer  in  the  old 
fellow's  left  eye  as  some  one  mentioned  fishing  from  the  Breed- 
ing pond.  The  "Basin"  was  briefly  visited,  also  the  "Pool."  The 
"Philosopher"  of  the  latter  was  singularly  taciturn  on  this 
occasion.  After  "doing"  the  "Flume"  and  having  pictures  taken 
therein,  we  returned.  As  chronicler  of  the  party  the  writer  care- 
fully studied  the  countenances  of  his    companions  to  observe  the 
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vivid  play  of  emotions  therein  depicted  as  the   grand  scenery  of 

the  Mountains  was  brought  to  view  in    our    explorations,  but  he 

failed  to  observe  any  such  tributes  to  the  majesty  and    sublimity 

of  that  region.     We  not  only  failed  to  be   impressed,  but   spoke 

with  such  comical  levity  of  everything,  that  I  fear  we  should  have 

shocked  those  who  profess  to   feel    a   reverence   for   the    White 

Hills.    We  proposed   to    drink   up  Echo   Lake    and  camp  in  its 

bed.     "Profile  Lake,"  said  the   Sophist,  "why  not  call  it  Profile     fYVbJ^ 

Ocean  ?"       The  Pool  excited  anything  but  admiration,  and  Brin 

knew  of  a   "trout-brook"  in  "our  town"  that  could  discount  the 

Flume.     It  was  a  singularly  ummpressibie  crowd. 

The  Agent  left  us  here  but  the  number  was  kept  good  by 
the  arrival  of  a  brother  of  one  of  the  .-comeu- 

dation  was  a  box  of  cigars  and  their  fragrance  warmed  our  hearts 
toward  him  at  once.  Flirtations  at  the  house  prospered  finely, 
and  we  received  many  visitors.  Again  and  again  were  we  made 
the  recipients  of  sumptuous  repasts  sent  from  the  house ;  we 
could  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to  refuse,  yet  we  were  aware  of 
nothing  we  had  done  to  merit  such  treatment.  This  ministering 
to  our  wants  was  the  more  pleasing  as  coming  from  strangers  and 
quite  unexpectedly.  Simus  gave  a  true  analysis,  I  think, 
when  he  said,  "they  are  women  ;  they  have  women's  hearts  and 
knowing  that  we  are  hungry  send  us  fogd."  We  sincerely  hope 
that  the  givers  were  as  much  blessed  in  the  gift  as  the  receivers. 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  have  churches  in  the  Mountains  and 
we  passed  the  Sabbath  principally  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Profile  House.  In  the  afternoon  our  fishermen  returned,  their 
clothing  torn  in  tatters  from  contact  with  the  bushes,  which  im- 
peded their  progress  in  the  trackless  wild. 

So  much  time  was  occupied  in  reaching  the  stream  and  re- 
turning that  they  had  but  six  hours  for  fishing,  but  in  that  time 
they  caught  six  hundred  beautiful  trout.  This  was  rare  sport  in- 
deed, but  it  is  no  light  thing  to  remain  two  days  and  nights  in 
that  mountain  wilderness,  sleeping  on  the  wet  ground,  in  a  pour- 
ing rain,  without  any  shelter  whatever  ;  and  it  requires  some  en- 
durance to  undergo  the  fatigues  incident  to  so  many  miles  of 
travel  in  thick,  tangled  undergrowth,  subsisting,  as  they  did,  for 
so  long  a  time  on  seven  crackers  per  man,  and  a  little  cotfee. 
Nothing  luxurious  about  that,  unless  it   be   the    enjoyment   the 
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sportsman  finds  in  transferring  the  speckled  beauties  from  their 
native  waters  to  his  basket.  The  fish  afforded  us  a  bountiful 
supper  ;  some  of  the  finest  we  sent  to  our  friends  at  the  house. 
While  we  were  eating  our  portion,  with  a  vast  relish,  a  friend  of 
Crip's,  who  was  stopping  with  a  small  party  at  the  house,  came 
down  to  invite  Crip  to  tea  with  him.  Pausing  in  his  mad  career 
long  enough  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kindness,  Crip  said 
he  would  be  most  happy  to  accept  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  all  he 
could  get  at  our  table.  We  understand  there  was  consternation 
among  the  waiters  when  he  appeared  in  the  dining  room.  Most 
of  us  were  obliged  to  smoke  nearly  all  night  as  a  defence  against 
the  black  flies,  t  Toward  morning  we  discovered  that  they  liked 
smoke  and  woulcTcome  and  sit  around  the  edge  of  the  pipe  to 
inhale  its  fragrant  fumes.  }  When  the  morning  light  revealed  this 
phenomenon,:wegave  up  in  despair.  Our  last  bulwark  was  gone, 
and  we  resigned  our  poor  bodies  to  their  thrusts  and  endured  with- 
out a  murmur  the  agonies  of  vivisection.  A  violent  rain  during 
the  night  greatly  enhanced  our  comfort,  and  when  we  arose  to 
prepare  our  breakfast,  things  lookedlcheerless.  Jack  was  partic- 
ularly discouraged.  A  cessation  of  the  rain  giving  promise  of  a 
fciir  day,  we  made  ready  for  a  start,  intending  to  go  around  to 
the  White  Mountains  by  way  of  Bethlehem. 


The  United  States  Save  reached  a  point  in  which  all  classes, 
must  be  specially  enlightened  in  their  own  department.  Our  in- 
calculable speed  in  discovery  and  invention  have  so  elevated  al,l 
things,  that  he  who  goes  on  after  the  old  manner  is  left  behind 
and  soon  forgotten.  This  applies  as  well  to  Agriculture  as  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Improvements  are  being  daily  made  and  we 
must  keep  pace  with  them.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
to  laugh  at  what  they  call  "Abstract  Science,"  is  shown  to  be 
shortsighted.  The  attraction  of  excited  amber  and  the  twitch- 
ings  of  a  frog'sjeg  seem  of  little  consequence  when  viewed  alone, 
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yet  we  find  that  they  have  been  the  keys  to  our  highest  discov- 
eries. While  all  admit  the  general  benefits  of  Science,  there  are 
some  who  entirely  disregard  it  in  Agriculture. 

A  professional  training  is  just  as  important  in  Agriculture  as 
in  the  other  vocations,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  uni- 
formly neglected.  From  Agriculture  has  arose  Manufacture  and 
a  long  train  of  national  blessings,  still  very  few  are  willing  to 
give  to  it  that  prominence  which  its  importance  demands.  Any 
one  who  would  enter  any  calling,  from  the  learned  professions 
down  through  the  various  branches  of  mechanics,  is  justly  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  certain  time  either  as  a  student  or  an  apprentice, 
while  the  poor  farmer  has  been  left  to  pick  his  way  along  as  best 
he  could.  Experience  has  proved  to  Americans  especially,  the 
intimate  connection  between  scientific  knowledge  and  brute  force. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  economize  mere  animal  exertion  and 
utilize  nature's  laws.  Probably  men  do  not  expend  as  much 
muscle  in  these  days  of  great  results,  as  in  the  earlier  ages, — the 
va6t  difference  is,  man  knows  hoiv  to  take  advantage  of  nature 
and  the  best  way  to  use  his  strength.  The  majority  of  our  farm- 
ers, however,  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  while  the  modus  operandi  has  changed  in  nearly 
every  department  of  business,  Agriculture  in  itself  makes  but 
few  improvements  ;  and  whatever  improvements  are  made,  are 
not  usually  owing  to  the  farmers  themselves,  but  to  some  ingeni- 
ous and  inventive  mechanic.  Science  is  searching  into  the  most 
intricate  subjects  and  evolving  facts  and  principles  which  ought 
to  be  employed.  As  Agriculture  is  now  carried  on,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  process,  from  plowing  to  harvesting,  which  could  not  be 
improved  by  using  what  Science  reveals.  The  only  way  to  come 
at  this  knowledge  and  test  it,  is  by  establishing  Colleges  and  make 
a  thorough  study  of  every  subject  pertaining  to  Agriculture.  As 
Humbolt  expressed  it,  "Science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be 
wedded  together,"  and  "the  increasing  prosperity  of  nations  must 
be  based  upon  the  enli'ghtened  employment  of  natural  forces." 

The  great  need  of  skilled  labor  is  especially  felt  at  this  time. 
At  the  bar,  in  the  workshops  and  elsewhere,  we  can  often  see 
the  evil  effects  which  has  been  produced  by  the  impatience  of 
young  men  to  cut  short  their  preparatory  labors.  This  is  true  of 
Agriculture,  only  in  a    much   greater   degree.      Just  as  long  as 
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young  men  fail  to  undergo  a  rigorous  training  in  the  line  they 
are  to  follow,  just  so  long  will  they  hold  down  their  own  success 
and  their  own  occupation.  But  the  advantages  which  would 
come  to  every  farmer  from  a  course  in  one  of  these  Colleges  do 
not  end  with  his  particular  vocation.  In  addition,  there  would 
accrue  all  the  benefits  which  come  from  a  trained  mind.  Culture 
would  soon  show  itself,  and  a  marked  difference  be  observed  in 
the  intelligence  of  our  country.  Besides  the  regular  studies,  the 
experience  a  young  man  gets  in  coming  in  contact  with  other 
students,  is  of  incalculable  advantage.  It  gives  him  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  which  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain.  It  enlar- 
ges his  mind  and  powers  of  observation,  dispels  those  narrow 
ideas  which  are  always  seen  in  men  of  little  experience,  kindles 
enterprise,  and  shows  him  that  by  proper  exertion  in  the  right 
direction  he  can  become  something  more  than  a  mere  laborer. 
Despite  our  laudations  of  the  "general  intelligence  of  the  masses," 
there  is  real  need  of  educating  our  farmers.  Let  a  Dartmouth 
student  go  a  little  back  into  the  country  and  a  large  portion  of 
all  the  farmers  who  converse  with  him,  will  want  to  know  "what 
good"  a  college  education  is  going  to  do.  They  not  only  tail  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  an  education  for  themselves,  but  even 
fail  to  see  it  in  others.  Often  a  student,  with  a  head  full  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric,  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  misgivings  of  tljese  speci- 
mens of  "nature's  noblemen."  Their  cui  bono  is  an  obstacle  to 
all  argument. 

Look  at  Congress  and  all  public  bodies  and  see  how  small  a 
fraction  are  farmers, — a  condition  which  ought  not  to  be  telera- 
ted, — yet  no  one  can  help  it  except  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  have  allowed  themselves  and  their  children  to  fall  so  far 
behind  in  education  that  hardly  one  in  ten  has  the  literary  quali- 
fications for  a  prominent  public  position.  As  farmers  are  so  nec- 
essary and  so  numerous,  they  should  have  a  full  share  of  public 
representatives.  This  need  is  pre-eminently  felt  at  this  time, 
when  legislation  and  business  are  falling  into  the  control  of  partic- 
ular cliques.  Our  producers,  and  thence  the  whole  country,  will 
suffer  (and  are  suffering),  unless  they  elect  from  their  own  ranks 
men  who  are  identified  with  them  in  intellect,  and  who  have  that 
appreciation  of  a  dollar  which  comes  from  earning  it  out  of  the 
soil.     The  only  way  to  affect  this  change  is  by  education,  and  by 
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a  special  education,  too,  since  there  is  no  other  school  adapted  to 
it.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  different  professions,  in  the  various 
departments  of  mechanics  and  handicraft,  and  been  successful ; 
how  then  can  we  fail  in  Agriculture,  the  mother  of  all  vocations? 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  wealth  gradually  works  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  producers  into  the  pockets  and  vaults  of  the 
aristocratic.  The  main  reason  is,  the  producers  become  mere 
tools.  As  education  and  culture  are  generally  limited  to  the 
wealthy  and  the  three  learned  professions,  the  laborer  cannot  help 
taking  a  subordinate  position.  There  is  a  law  of  gravitation  in 
society  as  well  as  in  nature.  "Merry  England"  affords  a  terrible 
illustration :  One  half  of  all  the  land  in  Scotland  belongs  to 
twelve  persons;  half  of  England  is  possessed  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  while  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is 
divided  among  about  ^thirty  thousand  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
Doubtless  no  such  state  will  exist  in  America,  ye»,  there  is  a  warn- 
ing to  be  derived  from  the  English  peasantry.  Labor  must  be 
trained  and  then  placed  on  an  equal  standing  with  the  learned 
professions.  The  oft  repeated  phrase,  "dignity  of  labor,"  must 
exist  in  fact  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  oratory. 

The  farmers  have  been  so  long  neglected  that  many  seem  to 
think  it  impracticable  or  impossible  to  establish  successful  Agricul- 
tural Colleges.  Many  "don't  believe  in  'em,"  and  and  oppose  all 
appropriation. — When  men  thus  complain,  it  wotild  be  well  if  they 
would  ask  themselves  how  much  legislation  and  state  monej  have 
been  given  to  the'  farmers  since  the  organization  of  this  State? 
Other  business  interests  have  been  legislated  for  and  aided  both 
directly  and  indirectly  for  a  series  of  years,  yet  that  class  of  men 
whom  we  recognize  as  our  real  strength  and  who  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  our  state  and  national  interests,  have  been  neg- 
lected. 

An  examination  into  the  educational  systems  of  France,  Prus- 
sia and  Belgium,  will  show  us  what  agricultural  and  mechanical 
schools  have  clone  in  the  past;  while  the  condition  of  England 
and  other  countries  presents  an  uninviting  contrast.  The  great 
International  Exhibition  showed  England  her  mistake,  and  re- 
cently she  has  attempted  to  change  her  course.  The  eminent 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  thus  expressed  himself,  viz. ; 
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.  "The  result  of  the  Exhibition  is  one  at  which  England  may 
"  well  be  startled.  We  saw  France  and  Prussia  approaching,  and 
"even  excelling,  us  in  those  productions  which  were  ours  by 
"hereditary  and  traditional  rights.  We  have  been  groping  our 
"way  in  ignorant  and  bigoted  security.  We  have  refused 
"technical  education  to  our  industrial  population,  and  other  na- 
"  tions  have  been  getting  before  us  ;  and  if  this  Exhibition  has 
"  no  other  effect  than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will 
"  have  had  its  mission  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  present 
"prosperity  of  this  nation  is  so  unmistakably  interwoven  with  its 
"manufacturing  enterprise,  and  the  prominence  of  this  depends 
"  so  much  upon  new  adaptations,  discoveries  and  improvements, 
"as  to  demand  for  our  workers  upon  the  soil  and  in  the  shop  the 
"  readiest  and  best  educational  training  this  nation  can  give. 

*  *  *  "It  is  not  only  idle  but  suicidal  to 

"  remain  where  we  are  ;  we  must  advance  or  lose  trade  and  caste 
"  together.  Miserable  is  that  nation  which,  after  the  Exhibition 
"  of  1867,  does  not  comprehend  the  necessity  for  progress? 

In  closing,  it  might  be  remarked,  that  IsTew  Hampshire  and 
her  sister  New  England  States,  have  particular  reasons  for  sustain- 
ing Agricultural  Colleges,  not  possessing  the  natural  facilities  of 
other  sections,  and  constantly  sending  forth  their  noblest  sons,  they 
must  endeavor  by  superior  skill  and  ingenuity  to  compensate  for 
their  lack  of  nature's  gifts.  Discipulus. 


If  the  fire-fiend  is  more  qufclc  Vfw^ng~than  the  Angel  Charity,  yet 
is  the  Angel  Charity  more  mighty  and  far-reaching.  Against  the  fire- 
fiend  I  put  the  Angel  Charity.— Charles  Sumner,  Oct.  10,  1871. 

Against  the  fire-fiend 

O  speed  angel  Charity ! 
Lift  up  our  sister, 

Sunk  low  in  adversity. 
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The  tears  of  sorrow 

Stay,  kind  hands  of  sympathy, 
Again  make  living 

Hearts  chilled  into  apathy. 

Ye  sons  of  bounty, 

Swift-winged  as  Divinity 
Bear  joy  as  a  burden, 

Kich  fruits  of  humanity. 

Let  all  thy  children, 

Sweet  God-given  Charity, 
Give  now  their  offerings, 

And  smooth  woe's  asperity. 

Divine  thy  mission, 

O  speed,  angel  Charity, 
Bring  out  of  ruin 

Still  greater  prosperity. 


Editorial  Bspatjtmsnt. 

Nothing  is  so  distasteful  to  the  great  reading  public  as  a  state  of 
profound  quiet.  Observe  some  member  of  this  vast  body  as  he  takes  up 
his  morning  paper.  He  does  not  sit  calmly  down  to  the  perusal  of  a 
two-column  leader  on  the  political  outlook,  nor  does  his  primal  interest 
centre  in  the  foreign  correspondence.  Literature,  poetry,  and  senti- 
ment are  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  The  man  is  after  news 
and  you  will  notice  that  the  first  column  on  which  he  fixes  his  attention 
is  the  one  headed  in  displayed  capitals  and  containing  full  particulars 
of  the  latest  battle,  fire,  railroad  disaster  or  other  event  about  which 
everybody  will  be  talking  as  soon  as  they  have  read  the  news.  If  per- 
chance nothing  startling  has  transpired  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  observe  his  disappointment.  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  news- 
paper publishers,  this  seldom  happens.  Progress  and  change,  more  or 
less  abrupt,  are  conditions  of  matter  and  of  nations  as  well,  and  we 
don't  know  as  there  is  anything  unhealthy  in  this  desire  which  prompts 
people  to  become  early  acquainted  with  their  manifestations,  or  anythig 
abnormal  in  the  ennui  one  feels  when  there  is  "nothing  going  on." 
This  state  of  things  may  be  a  phase  of  "Sensationalism"  but  it  is  eminent- 
VOL.   V.— LI, 
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ly  natural.  \  Could  Adam  have  had  the  Boston  Journal,  we  believe  he 
would  have  known  the  Devil  was  round  in  time  to  have  kicked  him  out 
of  the  Garden  before  he  had  made  any  trouble,  though  we  shall  not 
venture  to  assert  that  he  was  after  all  glad  something  had  "turned  up" 
to  vary  his  monotonous  felicity,  y 

We  have  no  election  to  chronicle  events  outside  of  our  own  macro- 
cosm but  intend  to  notice  in  our  columns  every  thing  which  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  such  minor  changes  as  occur 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  past  month  there  have  been  few.  The 
most  noticeable  is  the  modification  in  the  morning  chapel  service.  The 
subject  of  congregational  singing  in  chapel  has  been  from  time  to  time 
agitated  among  us,  but  until  recently  nothing  has  followed.  A  com- 
mittee of  students  sent  a  few  days  since  to  confer  with  the  Faculty  on 
the  subject,  were  favorably  received,  and  after  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions the  change  took  place.  Though  there  may  be  occasional  discords, 
the  general  effect  is  good,  arid  we  presume  the  return  to  choir  singing 
will  be  distant.  In  connection  with  this  the  Faculty  saw  fit  to  make 
another  change,  which  had  also  been  previously  suggested,  to  avoid  the 
evident  impropriety  of  turning  the  back  upon  the  desk  while  prayer  is 
being  offered.  Under  the  new  regime  the  students  stand  in  singing, 
facing  the  Faculty,  and  sit  during  prayer,  observing  such  devotion, 
al  attitudes  as  individual  tastes  may  dictate.  Gas  fixtures  are  being 
placed  in  the  church,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  the  chapel  and 
the  rooms  throughout  the  buildings.  We  understand  that  the  Profess- 
ors are  to  fit  up  their  houses  for  gas,  but  other  families  in  town,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  have  not  entered  into  the  movement  with  the  alacrity 
anticipated.  The  Medical  building  is  to  be  remodeled  during  the  year? 
and  the  upper  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Stoughton  Path- 
ological Museum.  Where  are  the  funds  that  were  to  pour  in  and  heat 
our  rooms  by  steam  and  save  us  many  a  war-dance  around  cold  stoves 
in  winter  mornings  ? 

Much  has  been  said  against  that  long  established,  but  really  some- 
what puerile  custom  known  as  "wooding  up,"  yet  in  spite  of  individual 
disapproval  and  the  censure  of  college  authorities,  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
youthful  vigor  by  age,  and  now  as  of  old  when  the  slightest  occasion  is 
presented, 

•'Ye  graceless  scamp  his  feet  doth  stamp, 
Upon  ye  Chapel  floor." 

But  this  or  any  other  form  of  applause  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  de- 
testable practice,  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  becoming  very  common  of 
late,  hissing.  Any  demonstration  of  approval,  even  if  it  is  not  manifes- 
ted in  the  most  becoming  manner,  shows  good  will  and  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  and  the  custom  first  alluded  to  may  find  some 
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favor  from  this  consideration.  But  for  that  other  practice  we  can  find 
neither  palliation  nor  excuse.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  a  mixed  audience 
some  are  always  found  with  no  better  way  of  manifesting  their  disap- 
probation than  sneering  and  hissing  at  every  sentiment  which  does  not 
accord  with  their  own  ideas.  But  he  who  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  state- 
ment inconsistent  with  his  own  private  opinion  or  party  principles,  and 
expects  to  crush  all  opposition  by  sneers  and  hisses  only  shows  his  own 
insignificance.  Educated  and  intelligent  men  should  find  some  more 
rational  way  of  manifesting  their  feelings  of  displeasure  than  this  prac- 
tice which  is  never  justifiable  and  only  excusable  in  moments  of  thought- 
lessness or  intense  excitement.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  gross  impro- 
priety, the  total  want  of  courtesy  and  self  respect  manifested  in  such  a 
demonstration.  But  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  statements  are  not  ex- 
actly applicable  to  the  case  in  hand,  that  students  indulge  in  this  only 
to  check  extravagant  or  ill  timed  applause.  Granting  such  is  the  mo- 
tive, the  ace  is  no  more  commendable,  and  if  successful,  as  in  a  majority 
of  cases  it  is  not,  it  would  only  be  introducing  a  great  evil  to  remedy  a 
slight  one.  Attribute  its  existence  to  whatever  causes  we  please  and 
give  it  the  most  favorable  construction  possible, it  deserves  to  be  univer- 
sally discountenanced,  for  it  is  far  from  being  creditable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. ^"'- 

^L 

Mayhap  reader  you  recollect  the  time  when,  unromantic  as  it  may 
seem,  the  smell  of  the  soil  was  the  pleasantest  thing  you  knew.  Should 
this  be  the  case  you  need  not  blush  to  acknowledge  it  for  doubtless  the 
most  of  us  have  a  similar  experience.  Like  the  fabled  Antaeus  we  no  soon- 
er crawl  than  we  seek  the  bosom  of  the  earth  our  primal  mother  as  by  in- 
stinct claiming  the  relationship  and  expecting  to  get  strength  whenever 
we  touch  her.  The  age  of  mud-pies,  the  days  when  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, we  fashioned  for  ourselves  caves  and  underground  apartments, 
imitating  the  Esquimaux  burrowing  like  the  rabbit  to  escape  the  cold 
and  frost  of  winter,  was  a  time  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  In  such  whole- 
some amusements  most  people  spend  their  boyhood  quite  careless  of  the 
future.  But  when  the  guide  of  our  youthful  years  appears  at  the  kitchen 
door  shrilly  screaming  "Come  here  you  rogue  and  have  your  face  wash- 
ed," then  trouble  is  upon  us  before  we  are  aware.  As  the  kindly  but 
busy  and  somewhat  hasty  hand  has  the  patience  to  scrub  head,  neck  and 
ears,  reaching  at  length  for  the  coarse  crash  towel  that  shall  give  us  the 
shining  morning  face,  we  groan  and  gasp  and  kick  and  are  sufferers 
indeed,  expecting  verily  each  moment  to  be  our  last.  But  our  delight 
in  revelling  in  dirt  soon  passes,  and  that  strong  prejudice  against  cold 
water,  almost  an  instinct  perhaps  since  the  time  of  the  deluge  is  cast 
aside.  We  acquiesce  in  the  general  sentiment  that  water  and  cleanli- 
ness are  very  good  things  and  lacking  at  length  the  care  of  another,  be- 
gin to  seek  neatness  for  ourselves.    Surely  the  mighty  qualities  of  the 
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cooling  fluid  have  never  been  exaggerated.  Men  become  savage  and  bar- 
barous when  they  neglect  to  make  use  of  its  potent  charms.  The  great 
and  complex  communities  that  fill  our  cities  are  well  regulated  and  or- 
derly in  so  far  as  the  habits  of  the  people  are  good  and  their  places  of 
abode  are  cleanly.  These  cities  believe  in  a  virtue  next  to  godliness. 
Boston  declares  that  her  citizens,  although  poor,  need  not,  unless  they 
choose  go  about  her  streets  unwashed.  Her  free  baths  are  a  blessing  to 
the  multitudes  that  make  use  of  them.  They  are  friends  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  alleviate  the  bitterest  want.  Would  that  we  might  enjoy 
equal  privileges  with  the  street  urchin,  the  sweep  and  the  newsboy. 
Hear!  oh,  rich  man:  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters;  for  thou  shalt 
find  it  after  many  days."  Build  us  baths,  ye  men  of  means  who  are 
willing  to  make  some  good  use  of  the  money  that  you  get,  nobody  knows 
how.  You  can  thus  increase  the  advantages  of  our  loved  Alma  Mater, 
conserve  the  ends  of  practical  utility  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  being 
some  benefit  to  others,  a  thing  far  better  than  wasting  your  wealth  for 
purposes  of  pomp  and  show.  //  j      / 


The  necessity  of  definite  rules  to  govern  our  foot-ball  contests  has 
been  a  subject  of  frequent  comment.  To  supply  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  the  following  rules  were  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  arid  adopted  by  the  College.  That  they  may  be  on  rec- 
ord and  accessible  to  all,  it  is  judged  proper  to  give  them  insertion  here. 

Bide  1.  Five  umpires,  one  from  each  class  in  the  Academical,  and 
one  from  the  Scientific  Department,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the 
College.  The  senior  umpire  present  shall  decide  all  disputes  which  may 
arise  concerning  the  game. 

Bule  2.  The  ball  shall  be  warned  from  the  second  base  of  the  Col- 
lege grounds  and  towards  the  buldings.  ISTo  warn  shall  be  valid  until 
both  parties  are  ready. 

Bide  3.  Until  the  ball  is  kicked,  the  warning  party  shall  stand  be- 
hind the  ball,  and  their  opponents  in  front  of  it;  the  latter  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  rods.  These  positions,  and  the  warn  as  well,  shall  be 
changed  each  game. 

Bule  4.  JSTo  player  shall  kick,  trip,  strike,  or  hold  another,  for  any 
cause,  during  the  game. 

Bule  5.  It  shall  be  considered  foul  when  the  ball  is  caught  on  the 
bound  or  fly,  or  picked  from  the  ground ;  when  it  passes  the  fence  at 
the  north  or  south  end  of  the  common  or  at  either  corner;  or  when 
knocked  past  the  east  or  west  fence. 

Bule  0.  In  case  of  a  foul  the  ball  shall  be  tossed  up  by  the  umpire, 
at  the  place  where  the  foul  occurs,  unless  it  be  within  two  rods  of  either 
fence,  in  which  case  the  ball  shall  be  brought  directly  in  a  distance  -of 
two  rods  before  umpiring. 
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Rule  7.  The  game  shall  be  won  when  the  ball  is  kicked  past  the 
east  or  west  fence. 

After  adoption  of  the  rules  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
umpires  for  the  current  college  year.  From  the  Senior  Class,  C.  R.  Mill- 
er; Junior,  E.  J.  Underbill;  Sophomore,  O.  M.  Metcalf ;  Freshman;  W. 
H.  Powers ;  Scientific  Department,  G.  A.  Miller. 


The  election  by  a  large  majority  of  Gen.  E.  F.  Noyes  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  is  announced.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  friends  of 
Dartmouth,  that  another  of  her  sons  is  to  fill  the  gubernatorial  chair 
once  occupied  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.  The  brilliant  military  record  of 
Gen.  Noyes,  his  constant  advancement  to  various  important  civil  posi- 
tions in  his  city  and  state,  his  well  known  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  public 
speaker,  and  his  unquestioned  integrity,  all  seem  to  point  to  him  as 
Dartmouth's  "coming  man." 

A  native  of  Haverhill,  Ms.,  he  entered  college  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  graduated  with  honors  in  the  class  of  '57.  He  first  read  law 
with  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Stickney,  Dartmouth,  class  of  '23,  and  the  Hon. 
Amos  Tuck,  class  of  '35,  at  Exeter,  and  Prof.  Maskell  E.  Currier  of  the 
Law  School  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  graduating  L.  L.  B.,  in  1858.  There  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his 
profession  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Offering  his  services 
at  the  out-set,  he  became  Major  of  the  39th  Reg.  of  Ohio  Inf.  Vols., 
July  8,  1861 ;  Lt.  Col.  July  8,  1882;  Col.  Oct.  1,  1862.  He  served  in  the 
Missouri  campaign  in  1861 ;  at  the  siege  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10,  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  April  nd  May  1862;  at  that  of  Corinth  in 
May  and  June  1862;  was  in  the  battle  of  luka,  Sept.  19,  1862;  of  Co- 
rinth Oct.  3  and  4,  1862;  of  Parker's  Cross  Roads,  Jan.  1,  1863;  of  Resa- 
ca,  Ga.,  May  9,  13  and  14, 1864;  of  Dallas,  Ga.,  June  1,  1864;  of  Bluffs 
Mills,  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  4,  1864,  where  he  lost  a  leg  when  gallantly 
leading  an  assault  upon  the  rebel  works.  He  then  took  command  of 
Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1864;  was  made  a  Brig.  General  by 
brevet  March  13,  1865,  but  resigned  his  position  and  left  the  army  April 
22,  1865.  The  soldier  immediately  became  the  civilian.  From  1865  to 
1867,  he  was  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati.  He  became  Probate  Judge 
for  Hamilton  Co.,  in  Feb.  1866.  He  has  since  served  in  other  official 
capacities,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  at  the  recent  state  election 
after  an  exciting  canvass,  in  which  he  to<_k  an  active  part,  and  gained 
a  national  reputation. 
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*Sam  Slick  of  Slickville.— Kecollections  of  the  redoubtable 
"Sam"are  strangely  mingled  with,  our  earliest  child-hood's  fancies,  and 
it  seems  like  meeting  an  old  poverty-stricken  friend,  suddenly  grown 
prosperous,  to  find  Mr.Slick  so  elegantly  domiciled  in  immaculate  white, 
after  the  custom  and  in  the  livery  of  "The  Riverside  Classics,"  while  a 
handsome  green  binding  imparts  to  him  a  general  air  of  additional  rich- 
ness and  respectability. 

The  book  is  wholly  unique,  and  mere  word  description  can  avail 
but  little.  It  must  be  fully  read  to  be  rightly  appreciated.  We  have  in 
it  the  English  conception  of  a  thorough-going  Yankee,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  popular  southern  and  western  idea  of  this  curious  compound  of 
greenness  and  sharpness,  as  entertained  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  The 
hero  spins  out  joke  after  joke,  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  rarely 
met  with,  and  rains  upons  us  a  shower  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  provin- 
cialisms which  are  fossil  histories  in  themselves,  and  which  constitute 
the  chief  value  of  the  work.  And  when  we  remember  that  it  was  writ- 
ten four  decades  ago,  we  can  but  wonder  at  the  delightful  freshness  still 
clinging  about  it. 

'"Sam"  spares  neither  whip  nor  spur,  but  like  irresistible  Josh  Bil- 
lings, swears  he'll  tickle  us  till  we  laugh  or  till  we  die.  Therefore  we 
heartily  recommend  the  study  of  this  character  to  the  lean,  the  lank,  the 
misanthropic,  wherever  they  may  be,  feeling  that  it  will  prove  a  panacea 
to  all  such  unfortunates. 

His  trenchant  thrusts  at  Edward  Everett  and  contemporary  states- 
men, somehow  pierce  through  the  weak  points  in  their  armor  and  touch 
to  the  quick,  however  much  we  may  ridicule.  The  famous  "Connecticut 
nutmeg"  story  is  told  with  inimitable  zest.  Of  all  tedious  impositions 
the  book  which  tries  to  be  funny  and  don't  succeed  bores  one  most  in- 
sufferably. The  everlasting  reaching  out  for  effect  disgusts  the  sensible 
reader.  Smiling  men  and  avowedly  witty  literary  productions  are  alike 
nauseating.  From  all  such  deliver  us !  But  when,  as  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  the  laugh  comes  naturally,  and  good-humored  broadsides  are 
fired  straight  in  your  face,  if  your  heart  beat  not  in  response  and  the 
world  be  not  brighter  and  cheerfuler,  hard  indeed  is  your  lot. 

In  the  shrewd,  practical,  calculating  business  tact  of  the  American 
tradesman,  "Sam"  lives  to-day.  His  ''soft  sawder"  and  knowledge  of 
"human  natur"  enabled  him  to  sell  many  a  clock,  while  his  sound  sense 
and  rollicking  good  temper  made  him  a  welcome  guest  wherever  his 
raw-boned  trotter  carried  him.  This  wonderful  horse,  "of  good  move- 
ment and  endless  bottom"  like  Barnaby  Budge's  "Raven"  or  Crusoe's 
"Friday,"  must  of  himself  have  insured  success  to  the  work.  There  is 
fun  in  it  as  well  as  truthful  home  history.  When  the  "blues"  threaten, 
take  up  Sam  Slick,  the  clockmaker,  light  your  pipe  and  be  happy. 

*By  Thomas  C.  Haliburton.  Illustrated  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Published  by 
Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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gixlteg£  Items. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Division  of  the  Senior  Class,  C.  S.  D.,  with 
the  Thayer  School  class,  have  been  surveying  a  railroad  line  between 
Hanover  and  Lebanon,  for  practice,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Howe, 
a  Civil  Engineer,  from  Newport,  N.  H.,  assisted  by  Profs.  Quimby  and 
Fletcher. 

The  exterior  of  the  Chandler  Building  is  assuming  an  improved  ap- 
pearance under  the  thorough  repairs  taking  place. 

Several  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  Academical,  are  receiving  pri- 
vate instruction  in  French  and  German.     The  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

The  new  catalogues  are  expected  soon. 

Exchanges.— American  Educational  Monthly,  Journal  of  Education 
(St.  Louis),  Journal  of  Education  (Albany),  Packer's  Quarterly,  Apple- 
ton's  Journal,  Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  Newspaper  Reporter,  The  Em- 
poria Ledger,  Lowell  Weekly  Journal,  The  Trades  Gazette,  The  Patriot, 
The  Ind.. pendent  Statesman,  The  People,  The  Mirror  and  Farmer,  The 
Canaan  Reporter. 

The  Colbge  Courant,  The  College  Review,  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
Hamilton  Literary  Monthly,  The  Brunonian,  Nassau  Literary  Magazine, 
Western  Collegian,  The  Hiram  Student,  Qui  Vive,  University  Chronicle, 
College  Mercury,  Griswold  Collegian,  Cornell  Era,  Bethany  Guardian, 
The  Collegian,  College  Courier,  The  Eureka  Yidette,  Union  Literary 
Magazine,  College  Days,  Wabash  Literary  Magazine,  Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic, Harvard  Advocate,  College  Argus,  Union  College  Magazine,  Am- 
herst Student,  Trinity  Tablet,  Denison  Collegian,  Annalist,  Cap  and 
Gown,  Antiochian;  Lafayette  Monthly,  College  Herald,  The  Enterprise, 
The  Iowa  Classic,  Hedding  Register,  Kentucky  Wesleyan,  The  Cadet, 
College  World,  Irving  Union,  Pantograph,  Tripod,  The  Orient,  Univer- 
sity Review,  University  Reporter,  Williams  Yidette. 


eiijxpirxgs. 

The  life  and  times  of  Amos  Kendall  of  the  class  of  1811,  who  died, 
in  '69,  at  the  ripe  age  of  80,  is  soon  to  be  published.  The  fiist  chapters 
are  to  be  devoted  to  his  boyhood  and  student  life  at  Dartmouth  College ; 
which  last  was  full  of  excitement  and  dramatic  incidents.  Mr.  Kendall 
long  occupied  a  prominent  place  before  the  public,  being  both  editor 
and  statesman,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  many  distingu- 
ished men.  The  book,  being  the  story  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
cannot  fail  of  being  rich  in  incident  and  reminiscence. 
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The  following  sketch  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
education  will  be  read  with  interest.  "Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer  of  Braintree, 
Ms.,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  of  West  Point 
from  1817  to  1833,  and  entered  the  Academy  as  a  cadet  from  Massachu- 
setts in  1807,  has  one  foot  in  the  grave.  He  has  the  kidney  disease,  but 
his  iron  constitution  gives  him  a  great  tenacity  to  life.  One  day  he  will 
be  up  and  about,  and  the  next  day  flat  on  his  back,  and  not  expecting 
to  live  the  night  through.  Gen.  Thayer  retired  from  active  service  in 
1863.  During  the  war,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  old  military  school, 
and  affected  with  West  Pointism,  he  predicted  that  volunteer  officers 
would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  field  alongside  of  regulars,  but  the 
good  old  gentleman  changed  his  mind  when  that  celebrated  meeting 
took  place  between  Grant  and  Lee  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond. During  his  visit  here  last  week  Gen.  Hooker  visited  Thayer,  and 
the  two  worthies  had  an  old-fashioned  talk.  Gen.  Thayer  is  a  rich  old 
bachelor,  and  his  wealth  is  equal  to  $300,000.  Not  long  since  he  gave 
Dartmouth  College  his  check  for  $90,000,  and  has  also  given  Braintree 
his  native  town,  $30,000  for  a  Town  Hall,  and  promises  to  remember  the 
place  and  give  it  another  liberal  slice  in  his  will,  to  which  he  added  a 
codicil  last  week.  The  General  is  decidedly  military  in  his  habits.  He 
rises  between  four  and  five  o'clock  every  morning.  He  eats  regularly; 
walks  regularly,  when  his  strength  will  allow  of  it,  and  does  everything 
else  regularly.  He  is  a  great  reader,  especially  of  historical  literature, 
and  nothing  gives  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  entertain  company,  espe- 
cially old  military  friends,  of  whom  he  has  many.  Gen.  Thayer  is  also 
considerable  of  an  agriculturist.  He  has  a  nice  farm,  and  takes  great 
pride  in  seeing  it  well  taken  care  of.  He  is  now  eighty-three  years  old." 
— Chicago  Journal. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Richardson  of  the  First  Parish  at  Hingham  Ms., 
died  Sept.  25,  at  the  age  of  94  years.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1802,  and  among  his  classmates  was  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  D. 
D.,  of  Salem,  who  survives  him.  He  studied  divinity  with  Rev.  Henry 
Cummings,D.  D.,of  Billerica,and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Parish 
in  Hingbam,  July  3, 1803.  He  has  filled  various  important  public  offices. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution in  1820-21 ;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  political  years  1821-22  and  in  1822-23.  In  1823  he  was  elec- 
ted to  the  senate  from  Plymouth  county,  and  reelected  in  1824  and  again 
in  1826.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Plymouth  district,  and  reelected  in  1828.  At  the  close  of  his  second  con- 
gressional term  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hon, 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

Mr.  Sage  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University,  has  recently  presented  to 
the  institution  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  female 
department.  A  committe  of  the  trustees  now  have  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  make  a  favorable  report. 
It  is  understood  that  the  students  generally  oppose  it. 
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Amherst  College  has  65  in  its  Freshman  class.  The  College  has  a 
fund  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students  amounting  to  $70,000. 

A  very  sudden  and  unexpected  death  occured  at  Williams'  College 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Samuel  Darling,  a  Freshman  at  the  college, 
and  a  son  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  died 
after  only  three  days'  illness  of  Typhoid  fever.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise,  and  was  considered  by  the  Faculty  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant young  men  that  ever  attended  the  college.  Deceased  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Kappa  Alpha  Society. — College  Courant. 

Miss  Lizzie  Williams,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College  in  1869,  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Agricultu- 
ral College. 

The  Freshman  class  of  Brown  University  numbers  about  seventy. 

Vassar  College  had  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expeuses,  for  the  year 
ending  June  22,  1870,  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Lowe  is  the  first  young  lady  to  enter  Colby  Universi- 
ty, at  Waterville,  Me. 


It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  Prof.  Young  has  received  an 
invitation  to  join  the  English  Eclipse  Expedition.  The  telegram,  by 
cable,  was  as  follows : 

London,  Sept.  11. 

To  Young,  Dartmouth  College. 

Hamilton  (sic)  New  Hampshire. 
Join  Government  Eclipse  Expedition,  India.    Expenses  paid.    Keply. 

Signed,  LOCKYER* 

The  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lockyer  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  British  association,  and  was  followed  by  a  letter  about  a  fortnight 
later  explaning  the  matter  and  urging  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  The 
expedition  will  consist  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  English  members,  Lock- 
yer and  Tyndall  among  the  number,  who  will  leave  England  Oct.  22nd, 
going  by  way  of  Suez  to  Bombay  and  thence  to  the  southern  point  of 
India  where  the  party  will  divide,  a  part  being  stationed  on  Ceylon  and 
a  part  on  the  main  land.  The  Eclipse  will  occur  early  in  the  forenoon 
of  December  12th,  (civil  reckoning)  and  will  be  total  for  about  2  1-2  min- 
utes. Prof.  Zollner  of  Leipzig  and  Janssen  of  France  were  also  invited. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Lockyer  wrote,  Zollner  had  not  been  heard  from.  His 
acceptance  is  doubtful  and  the  French  Government  have  on  foot  an  Ex- 
pedition of  their  own  for  Janssen. 

Prof.  Young,  feeling  the  press  of  duties  here  and  hoping  to  go  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874,  at  once  returned  the  answer  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go.     It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret 
Vol.  V. — mm. 
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that  this  invitation  could  not  be  accepted.  Nor  are  we  so  sure  that  his 
loss  is  all  our  gain,  for  highly  as  we  value  his  instruction  we  feel  that 
such  an  appreciation  of  merit  from  such  a  source  is  an  honor  to  Dart- 
mouth as  well  as  to  Dr.  Young  himself. 

In  July  last  Prof.  Young  was  elected  an  associate  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  (at  Boston),  and  also  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Ph.  D.,  from  Hamilton  College. 


Died  in  Hanover,  Oct.  13,  of  consumption,  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  of  the 
class  of  '70.  Soon  after  graduatng  Mr.  Hoyt  engaged  in  business  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  remained  until  impaired  health  necessitated  his  return 
home  in  August  of  the  past  summer.  The  seeds  of  the  fell  disease  were 
already  deep  rooted,  but  those  of  us  who  noticed  with  much  concern 
his  changed  appearance  the  first  of  the  term,  were  quite  unprepared  to 
learn  that  he  was  so  soon  confined  to  his  bed  and  daily  sinking.  We 
hoped  for  improvement,  but  Consumption's  grasp  warreth  against  hope, 
after  a  few  brief  weeks  of  illness  he  passed  away.  The  funeral  was  at- 
tended on  Saturday,  the  14th,  at  the  residence  of  his  afflicted  mother. 
We  who  knew  him,  social  and  congenial  as  he  was,  uniformly  kind* and 
generous-hearted,  sincerely  sympathise  with  his  sorrowing  friends. 


In  Memoriam.— Died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  6, 1871,  of  Typhoid 
Fever,  Edward  A.  Dow,  Class  '74,  C.  S.  D.,  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Class  of  '74,  in  their  deep  regard  for  the  deceased  and  his  mourn- 
ing friends,  would  submit  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  mingling  our  sorrows  with  theirs,  and  cherishing  the 
thought  that  Providence,  ever  mindful  of  his  creatures,  over-rules  all 
earthly  afflictions  for  the  future  good. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  late  classmate  we  have  seen  typified  those  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character  which  go  to  form  the  true  man.  In  him 
there  was  an  honesty  of  purpose,  a  genuine  integrity,  and  a  genial  com- 
panionship, which  we  shall  never  forget.  Each  of  these  traits  we  shall 
consider  worthy  of  imitation,  and  far  more  binding  upon  us  because 
daily  exemplified  in  the  life  of  one  whose  associations  and  friendships 
were  peculilarly  our  own. 

Resolved,  Though  time  may  cast  a  veil  over  the  shadowy  past,  and 
the  affairs  of  a  busier  life  engross  our  atttention,  still  our  thoughts  will 
often  recur  to  the  many  happy  moments  passed  with  our  departed  class- 
mate. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  be- 
reaved family. 

W.  PARKER,  )  Committee 

G.  J.  CARR,  }     of  the 

C.  R.  GARDNER.  )     Class. 
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Cheney,  '70.  J.  W.  Cheney,  class  of  '70  has  become  Principal  of 
the  Academic  Institute  at  Hartford,  Ohio.  He  was  married,  Aug.  8th, 
to  Miss  Dora  E.  Ballou  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

DeMeritte,  '69.  Married,  at  Exeter,  June  6th,  Mr.  Charles  J.  De- 
Meritte  of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Gouch  of  E. 

Otis,  '66.  Waldemar  Otis,  class  of  '68,  and  Joseph  Ladd,  class  of 
'67,  have  just  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Rand,  '06.  Died  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  Aug.  24th,  Rev.  Asa  Rand, 
aged  88,  formerly  editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror,  and  the  Boston  Recor- 
der. To  the  able  contributions  of  Mr.  Rand  to  the  Christian  Mirror,  in 
behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  Gov.  Andrew  was  accustomed  to  refer 
as  the  source  of  his  own  anti-slavery  convictions. 

Edwards,  '39.  A.  Franklin  Edwards  of  the  class  of  '39,  a  promi- 
nent civil  engineer,  died  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Aug.  24th. 

Thompson,  '56.  James  Ducan  Thompson,  class  of  '56,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession  of  the  law  since  '58,  in  Boston.  In 
August  last  he  married  and  with  his  bride  sailed  for  Europe,  to  be  ab- 
sent ten  months. 

Stanley,  '69.  John  L.  Stanley,  class  of  '69,  is  still  principal  of  the 
the  Bradford,  Ms.,  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $1500. 

Abbott,  '70.  I.  A.  Abbott,  class  of  '70,  is  studying  law  in  the  office 
of  J.  P.  Jones,  class  of  '42,  Haverhill,  Ms. 

Knowlton,  '23.  Hon.  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  class  of  '23,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Worcester,  Ms.,  June  11th,  of  hernia.  He  was  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Palladium,  and  since  '56  had  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  High  Sheriff  of  Worcester  County. 

Stone,  '69.  George  H.  Stone,  class  of  '69,  having  completed  the 
course  of  study  at  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Ms.,  Aug.  28th. 

Wood,  '60.  Hiram  D.  Wood,  class  of  '60,  has  been  elected  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools,  Nashua,  N.  H.  The  Nashua  Gazette 
speaks  of  him  in  very  laudatory  terms. 

Grimes,  ^SQ.  Ex-Senator  Grimes,  class  of  '36,  has  returned  to  this 
country  in  improved  health.  It  was  his  intention  to  spend  the  summer 
in  New  England. 

Martin,  '68.  Married  at  Meriden,  Aug.  23d,  by  Rev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbott, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Martin,  class  of  '68,  C.  S.  D.,  of  Quindaro,  Kansas,  to  Miss 
Elsie  M.  Baker. 
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Twiss,  '59.  Married,  at  Concord,  Aug.  10,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Eames,  Mr„ 
George  H.  Twiss,  class  of  '59,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Julia  M.  B* 
Minot,  of  C. 

Emerson,  '14.  Samuel  Emerson,  class  of  '14,  is  living  in  Moulton- 
boro'.    He  lias  retired  from  the  practice  of  law. 

Pray,  '70.  Isaiah  F.  Pray,  class  of  '70,  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  East  Douglas,  Ms. 

Littlefield,  '69.  Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  class  of  '69,  is  Principal 
of  High  School  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Drake, '69.  James  M.  Drake,  class  of  '69,  is  Principal  of  High 
School,  Franklin,  Ms. 

Lewis,  '69.  Married  in  Clinton,  1ST.  T.,  June  25, by  Rev.W.  P.  Payne, 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  class  of  '69,  Principal  of  Gentleman's  Department  of 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  to  Miss  Delia  C.  Lewis,  teacher  in  Ladies  De- 
partment of  same  Institute. 

Page,  '71.  Samuel  T.  Page,  class  of  '71  is  private  secretary  to  Gov. 
Weston.  «D~"^   ■"'  '-<H_. 

Ide,  '66.  Henry  C.  Ide,  class  of  '66,  has  just  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Dana,  '71.  William  S.  Dana,  class  of  '71,  is  connected  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Bartlett,  '71.  William  H.  Bartlett,  class  of  '71,  is  engaged  in  com. 
mission  business  with  his  brother,  S.  C.  Bartlett,  class  of  '67,  in  Peoria, 
111. 

Bates,  '55.  Frederick  Bates,  class  of  '55,  is  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Titusville,  Pa. 

Ayers,  '64.  Henry  C.  Ayers,  class  of  '64,  is  in  Insurance  business 
at  Titusville,  Pa. 

Cook,  '68,  and  Willard,  '67.  A.  B.  Cook,  class  of  '68,  and  James 
K.  Willard,  class  of  '67,  are  editors  of  the  Daily  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. 

Cooke,  '69.  A.  W.  Cooke,  class  of  '69,  is  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Mee,  '71.  Joseph  Mee,class  of  '71,  is  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
his  father,  625  Merchant  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Burbeck,  '71.  Edward  C.  Burbeck,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Ab- 
ington,  Ms. 

Adams,  '71.  Melvin  O.  Adams,  class  of  '71,  is  sub-master  in  the 
High  School,  Fitchburg,  Ms. 

Batchelder,  '71.  Alfred  T.  Batchelder,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Abbott,  '71.  Albert  A.  Abbott,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn. 

Brewer,  '71.  Eben  Brewer,  class  of  '71,  is  engaged  on  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. 

Funkhouser,  '71.  Tilden  S.  Funkhouser,  class  of  '71,  has  married 
a  Virginia  lady,  and  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
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BY    RICHARD    B.    KIMBALL. 


Early  in  April  1842,  while  the  writer  (having  jnst  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  York,)  was  engaged  on  a  brief  involving 
at  least  a  dozen  nice  points  of  law  ;  with  books  piled  on  the  desk 
before  him  and  on  the  table  near  by,  Capt.  Henry  Holdredge 
walked  unannounced  straight  into  the  inner  office.  Without 
preface  or  salutation,  he  began. 

"Don't  you  want  to  quit  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  few  weeks 
and  take  a  run  with  me  across  the  water  ?" 

"Why,  Captain,  what's  in  the  wind  ?  I  thought  you  had 
knocked  off  going  to  sea  long  ago.     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Just  this.  Capt.  Nye's  house  in  New  Jersey  was  burnt 
during  his  last  voyage.  He  has  asked  me  to  take  the  'Indepen- 
dence' out  and  back  so  that  he  may  stop  at  home  and  superintend 
rebuilding.     I  told  him  I  would  consider  of   it.     Coming   down 
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town  this  morning,  whom  should  I  meet  but  Washington  Irving. 
He  once  made  a  passage  with  me.  You  know  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Spain.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  said 
he  was  hesitating  between  a  packet  ship  and  the  'Great  Western.' 
I  mentioned  Capt.  Nye's  request.  Said  Irving,  'if  you  go  with 
the  Independence,  I  go  with  you.'  'Done  ;'  was  my  reply.  The 
matter  is  settled.  Now  I  wish  to  recruit  three  or  four  young  fel- 
lows for  the  excursion." 

"And  you  count  me  one  ?" 
"I  count  you  one." 
"When  do  you  sail  ?" 
"Wednesday." 

"Short  notice.     I  will  give  you  an  answer  early   to-morrow  ; 
meanwhile  reserve  a  state-room  for  me." 
"I  will.     Good  morning." 

What  had  become  of  my  zealous  interest  in  that  brief?  Why 
on  a  sudden  did  the  sight  of  those  law  books  afflict  me  with  a 
species  of  disgust?  Where  were  all  my  ambitious  aspirations 
for  distinctionTat  the  bar  ?  Put  to  flight,  driven  clear  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  mind,  by  the  visit  of  my  nautical  friend,  and  the 
temptation  he  presented.  Not  very  long  before,  I  had  returned 
from  Europe  and  the  "Latin  Quarter,"  to  settle  myself  in  harness 
and  was  now  plodding  diligently  forward  in  the  practice  of  the 
law.  It  seemed  as  if  I  were  securely  in  the  traces,  when  Capt. 
Holdredge's  suggestion  completely  threw  me  out.  Like  the  re- 
formed inebriate  who  trusts  himself  to  take  one  glass  and  loses 
all  self-control,  the  more  I  thought  of  this  opportunity,  the  more 
unsettled  I  became,  and  the  more  hateful  grew  the  scene  around 
me.  I  laid  awake  all  night,  feverish  and  excited.  About  day- 
light the  contest  was  over  ;  "I  will  go.  It  is  but  a  long  summer 
vacation,  and  I  will  take  it  now." 

On  Wednesday  a  severe  north-east  storm  set  in.  At  that 
time  passengers  by  sea  were  still  mainly  dependent  on  the  weath- 
er. The  storm  lasted  four  days.  It  was  not  till  Sunday,  April 
10th,  that  we  got  under  way.  A  little  steam  tug  took  us  from  White- 
hall to  the  ship  which  lay  in  the  stream.  Once  on  deck,  Captain 
Holdredge  called  four  or  five  of  his  acquaintances  around  him, 
and  introducing  us  without  ceremony,  to  Mr.  Irving,  said,  "I  hope 
you  will  make  the  most  of  your  time  gentlemen,  as   you   are   to 
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have  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  together."  "I  will  compound 
for  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Irving,  and  we  thereupon  separated  to  look 
after  our  lug^a^e  and  find  our  state-rooms. 

I  will  say  here  (since  I  have  no  idea  of  repeating  the  old 
story  of  an  Atlantic  voyage,)  that  we  made  half  the  passage  to 
Liverpool  in  the  first  seven  days  ;  then  the  winds  became  baffling 
and  unsteady,  so  that  the  eighteenth  day  found  us  only  off  Cape 
Clear,  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  down  the  channel  right  in  our 
teeth,  and  the  prospect  of  a  week's  work  in  beating  up  to  Liver- 
pool. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  with  our  passengers,  who 
numbered  about  thirty,  Mr.  Irving  was  a  special  object  of  inter- 
est. For  myself,  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  see  him  in  daily 
life  ;  to  listen  to  his  conversation  and  gain  some  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual.  By  report  he  was  understood  to  be  shy 
of  general  society,  very  diffident  in  his  manners  when  forced  into 
it,  with  little  or  no  faculty  of  expression  before  a  large  company ; 
yet  a  charming  companion  and  conversationalist  among  his  inti- 
mate friends,  who  always  bore  witness  to  his  inimitable  pathos 
and  humor  and  rare  descriptive  powers.  How  was  it  to  prove 
on  ship-board?  Would  our  distinguished  guest  live  like  a  recluse, 
spending  his  time  in  his  state-room,  or  thoughtfully  pacing  the 
deck,  or  were  we  to  have  proofs  of  his  genial  nature  and  compan- 
ionship? Three  or  four  young  gentlemen  including  the  writer, 
were  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  decided.  The  Captain  had 
arranged  the  seats  at  the  table  quite  to  our  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Irving  was  placed  on  his  right,  and  the  Captain's  friends  directly 
around  him.  We  formed  a  little  band  of  eager  expectants ;  and 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  Irving  did  not  appear  annoyed  by  it. 

The  first  day  at  table  passed  a  little  stiffly,  but  we  could  see 
that  Irving  felt  at  home  and  was  disposed  to  be  sociable.  In  a 
very  short  time  a  general  hilarity  prevailed.  We  sat  down  to 
dinner  punctually  at  four,  and  it  became  a  habit  with  Irving  to 
sit  with  us  till  ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening,  giving  full  play  to 
his  resources  in  anecdote  and  discussion  while  making  free  com- 
ments on  past  and  passing  events. 

It  is  very  natural  to  desire  to  see  and  become  acquainted 
with  a  favorite  author.  Too  often  the  realization  of  the  wish 
produces  chagrin  or  disappointment.     One  charming  writer  whose 
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works  inspire  us  with  all  sorts  of  kind  feelings,  we  find  to  be 
cross,  crabbed  and  surly;  another  running  over  with  egotism 
and  conceit.  A  third  reserved  and  ascetic,  and  a  fourth  pom- 
pously ostentatious.  In  Fact  it  is  safe  to  say  to  readers  "Let  au- 
thors alone.  Don't  go  out  of  your  way  to  make  their  acquain- 
tance. You  get  the  best  of  them  in  their  books."  Mr.  Irving 
was  a  rare  exception  in  this  respect.  He  proved  on  intercourse 
to  be  just  the  person  you  would  fancy  him  to  be  after  reading 
"The  Sketch  Book,"  and  "Bracebridge  Hall."  For  in  none  of 
his  works  are  his  own  characteristics  so  strongly  exhibited  as  in 
them.  No  one  could  be  thrown  in  his  society  for  any  length  of 
time  without  being  impressed  with  the  genuineness  and  simplicity 
of  his  nature.  These  stood  out  clear  and  unmistakable,  marking 
the  man.  Other  qualities  by  which  the  observer  would  recognize 
his  favorite  author,  were  readily  discernible  ;  but  it  was  the  man 
after  all,  not  the  author,  who  impressed  you.  As  all  well  know, 
Mr.  Irving  was  distinguished  by  a  most  subtle  and  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  On  ship-board  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  latter,  (one  melan- 
choly instance  did  occur  of  which  I  have  not  space  to  speak,)  but 
there  were  frequent  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Irving  appeared  to  be  always  on  the  alert,  and  nothing  apparent- 
ly escaped  his  notice.  The  first  exhibition  was  apropos  of  the 
Second  Mate.  "I  have  been  watching  the  fellow,"  said  Irving  to 
me,  "ever  since  I  came  on  board,  (this  was  the  third  day  out,) 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  he  is  blind  of  one  eye  or 
not.  One  is  always  shut,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  always  the 
same  eye."  A  short  time  afterwards  as  I  passed  him  on  deck, 
he  exclaimed,  "I  have  solved  the  mystery.  "He  opens  both  eyes 
when  he  speaks  to  the  Captain !  I  am  certain  of  it."  This  man 
seemed  to  possess  a  species  of  fascination  for  Irving,  for  the  next 
day  he  remarked  with  great  gout,  "I  have  had  a  long  talk  with 
the  Mate  with  the  occasional  eye.  His  name  is  Whitfield.  He 
asserts  he  is  a  direci  descendant  of  the  great  preacher,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  him.  He  spins  an  eloquent  yarn.  Why,  he 
is  a  regular  Sinbad.  I  thought  I  would  follow  up  the  'eye'  ques- 
tion. I  asked  him  about  it.  He  says  in  summer  he  knocks  off 
shutting  one  eye,  but  the  rest   of   the   year  he    only   keeps   the 
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weather  eye  open."  I  can  hardly  describe  with  what  zest  this 
was  told  and  how  entirely  like  a  child  Irving  was  amused  by  it ; 
yet  he  was  then  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

Mr.  Irving  was  very  fond  of  alluding  to  his  first  visit  to  Europe. 
"I  was  just  one  and  twenty"  he  said,  "and  I  enjoyed  everything 
then.  I  shall  never  forget  Genoa"  he  continued.  "I  went  there 
expecting  to  remain  a  few  days  and  I  stayed  two  months.  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  introduced  to  a  charming  circle,  of  which  I 
should  name  Lady  Shaftsbury,  as  most  prominent.  She  was  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  at  large,  as  it  was  termed,  under  the  Napole- 
on edict.  Not  permitted  to  return  to  England  yet  allowed  full 
liberty.  Her's  was  always  an  open  house  to  me.  She  occupied 
one  of  the  magnificent  old  establishments  which  abound  there. 
The  rooms  were  very  large,  high  and  covered  with  wainscoting. 
In  the  evening  dimly  lighted,  they  presented  a  sombre  appear- 
ance which  greatly  impressed  me.  Lady  Shaftsbury  had  staying 
ing  with  her  the  Lady  Barbara  Ashley  Cooper,  who  was  but 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  a  most  charming  girl,  full  of  fun 
and  frolic,  with  whom  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms.  Lady  Shafts- 
bury  was  very  fond  of  discussing  philosophical  subjects,  and  re- 
ceived visits  from  many  of  the  ecclesiastics.  One  evening  I  drop 
ped  in  and  found  her  Ladyship  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  stately 
chair  listening  with  great  seriousness  and  dignity  to  a  disquisition 
from  a  learned  Abbe,  who  sat  equally  stiff  and  dignified  on  his 
side  of  the  little  table.  There  were  no  other  guests,  and  Lady 
Barbara  welcomed  me  with  great  satisfaction.  She  protested  she 
was  nearly  bored  to  death.  As  we  did  not  like  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  by  our  levity,  a  game  of  battledoor  and  shuttle  cock 
was  proposed  at  the  other  end  of  the  spacious  appartment.  The 
game  went  on  with  much  spirit,  till  at  length  the  shuttle  cock 
struck  on  a  projection  of  the  wainscoting  near  the  ceiling  and 
there  remained.  It  barely  lodged  however,  for  the  feathers  were 
visible,  and  I  thought  I  could  bring  it  down  by  a  well  directed 
shot.  We  were  at  a  loss  for  a  missile,  till  Lady  Barbara  espied 
the  three  cornered  chapeau  of  the  Abbe,  which  she  mauaged  to 
abstract  unobserved  and  hand  to  me.  I  took  deliberate  aim,  and 
fired.  I  brought  down  the  shuttle  cock,  but  in  its  place  kxlged 
the  three  cornered  chapeau  over  the  top  of  the  arras  quite  out 
of  sight.   We  both  stood  stock  still,  looking  each  other  in  the  face 
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for  a  full  half  minute,  then  by  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding, 
without  a  word  being  being  spoken  we  noislessly  quited  the  prem- 
ises; she  retreating  to  to  her  appartment,  and  I  to  my  lodgings. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have  witnessed  the  search  for 
the  chapeau  by  those  two  dignified  people,  but  I  feared  I  could 
not  command  my  countenance,  and  neither  of  us  would  dare  con- 
fess the  truth.  The  next  day  I  nearly  killed  myself  with  laugh- 
ter at  Lady  Barbara's  account  of  the  search  as  detailed  by  Lady 
Shaftsbury.  The  Abbe  protesting  continually  that  he  certainly 
entered  hat  in  hand  was  loth  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  but  at 
length  was  forced  to  do  so,  and  the  mystery,  so  far  as  I  know 
was  never  cleared  up,  neither  can  I  tell  what  became  of  the  hat. 
Twenty  years  later"  remarked  Irving  after  a  pause,  "I  met  Lady 
Barbara  in  London,  she  was  then  married,  and  we  had  another 
laugh  over  the  incident." 

As  the  days  passed  Mr.  Irving  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
intense  interest  with  which  I  listened  to  his  reminiscences.  He 
appeared  to  take  a  pleasure  in  gratifying  me.  He  would  speak 
without  reserve  of  his  early  life  and  experiences,  of  his  habits  of 
composition,  his  mode  of  storing  away  facts  and  fancies,  of  prepar- 
ing for  future  use  actual  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed.  A  de- 
tail of  all  this  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  but  I 
will  give  a  few  more  extracts  from  my  note  book,  which  at  least 
have  the  merit  of  being  recorded  at  the  time  and  which  have  not 
before  been  printed.  One  relates  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  It  was  at  the 
period  of  Mr.  Irving's  longest  sojourn  in  England  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  queen  of  tragedy,  who  had  some 
time  before  retired  from  the  stage.  This  extraordinary  woman 
enjoye.l  a  high  social  position,  frequenting  the  society  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry. 

"Shortly  ifter  I  published  Jie  Sketch  Book"  remarked  Irving 
to  me  one  fine  moonlight  night  as  we  sat  together  in  the  stern  of 
the  ship,  and  in  answer  to  my  question  'had  he  ever  met  Siddons?' 
"Shortly  after  I  published  the  Sketch  Book  I  attended  a  large 
party  at  the  house  of  a  well  known  personage  in  Lon  Ion.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  a  friend  came  up  to  me  and  said,  'Do  you 
know* Mis.  Siddons  is  here?'  'Indeed,' was  my  reply.  'Yes'  he 
continued,  'and  waat  is  more  she  wishes  to  to  see  you  and  I  am 
deputed   to  bring  you  to  her.'      I  was  seized  with  my  usual  per- 
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turbation  and  said  'I  will  go  with  you  by  and  by  not  just  at  pres- 
ent. 'Nonsense,'  returned  my  friend,  'I  came  expressly  to  bring 
you.  See!  she  is  looking  toward  us  now.'  I  submitted  to  be 
dragged  to  the  shrine,  around  which  were  a  number  of  worship- 
pers who  made  way  for  us.  I  beheld  a  lady  superbly  seated  on  a 
small  couch.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  thing  but  her  eyes. 
They  were  large  and  lustrous  ;  very  black — perfectly  magnificent. 
These  eyes  were  cast  on  me  as  we  came  up.  When  my  name 
was  mentioned,  without  even  bowing  her  head  in  return  for  my 
salutation,  she  exclaimed  in  a  deep  rich  tone, *  You  h  ve  made  me 
weepF  I  was  confused  and  confounded.  I  believe  I  opened  my 
mouth  or  tried  to  do  so,  with  the  intent  to  utter  something,  but 
not  a  word  escaped  my  lips.  Fortunately  others  were  pressing 
forward  for  presentation  and  I  quickly  gave  place  to  them  only 
too  glad  to  escape  from  the  'presence.'  It  was  one  year  later" — 
he  went  on  to  say,  "I  had  meantime  published  Bracebridge  Hall, 
the  London  season  was  again  at  its  height  and  as  usual  I  was  ac- 
cepting a  good  many  invitations.  I  was  at  another  large  party, 
and  while  wandering  about  the  rooms,  I  was  accosted  by  an  ac- 
quaintance who  said,  'Mrs.  Sicldons  is  here,  she  has  been  inquir- 
ing for  you;  she  says  she  knows  you,  I  told  her  I  would  find  you 
and  bring  you  up.'  What  was  I  to  do?  There  was  no  escape. 
I  hesitated  but  the  gentleman  was  not  disposed  to  wait.  I  occu- 
pied the  brief  space  of  time  before  we  reached  the  spot  where 
Mrs.  Siddon  sat,  in  conjecturing  how  she  would  on  this  occasion 
address  me  and  what  I  could  reply.  Standing  once  more  before 
her  I  again  lost  all  presence  of  mind.  I  recall  the  same  brilliant 
eyes  which  were  thrown  on  me  while  she  exclaimed,  without  oth- 
er token  of  recognition,  '  You  have  icade  me  weep  again  /'  I  did 
manage  to  stammer  forth  some  incoherent  reply  in  which  I  referr- 
ed to  the  emotions  she  had  roused  in  me  when  I  was  before  in  Eng- 
land, and  hastened  to  make  my  escape.  "In  the  course  of  the 
season"  continued  Irving  "we  met  seveial  times  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend  and  I  became  well  acquainted  with  this  remarka- 
ble woman  to  whom  England  accorded  a  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     In  fact  we  got  to  be  excellent  friends." 

Mr.   Irving   was    fond   of   speaking   of    his    first   visit  to 
Washington,  made  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  of  his  personal 
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acquaintance  with  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time  especially 
Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun.  "Oh,"  he  would  exclaim,  "they 
were  then  noble  fellows,  fresh  and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  po- 
litical life;  unsullied  by  the  dust  of  the  arena — really  and  truly, 
patriotic  in  their  views  and  aims.  Even  their  ambition  was  pure 
and  lofty." 

Strange  to  say,  his  greatest  intimacy  appeared  to  be  with 
John  Randolph.  The  latter  became  exceedingly  attached  to  Ir- 
ving and  subspquently  the  Iriendship  was  renewed  on  Randolph's 
going  as  Minister  to  Russia  while  Irving  was  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion in  London  under  Minister  M'Lean.  They  met  in  England 
and  my  note  book  abounds  in  anecdotes  of  liandolph  at  this  pe- 
riod which  Mr.  Irving  detailed  to  me  but  which  should  form  mat- 
ter for  a  special  paper." 


The  wind  continued  to  blow  dead  ahead  as  we  endeavored 
wearily  to  beat  up  the  channel.  On  the  nineteenth  day  however, 
we  spoke  the  steamer  "Queen"  from  Waterford  bound  to  Bristol. 
She  very  handsomely  came  alongside  and  took  off  those  of  us 
who  were  desirous  to  get  speedily  to  land.  The  next  afternoon 
we  reached  Bristol,  where  all  custom  house  rules  and  technicali- 
ties were  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  distinguished  visitor  and 
every  one  accompanying  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  several 
young  fellows  who  were  trembling  for  their  cigars. 

We  were  soon  pleasantly  ensconced  at  the  best  hotel.  The 
next  day  was  the  first  of  May.  It  was  worth  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic — May-Day  in  merry  England,  not  only  in  the  society 
of,  but  in  close  communion  with  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book. 
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All  will  bear  witness,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  interest  and 
feeling  awakened  by  the  recital  of  some  strange  and  wonder-bear- 
ing tale.  In  boyhood  there  is  no  pleasure  greater  than  that  de- 
rived from  listening  to  narration  glowing  and  earnest,  although  it 
be  ever  so  improbable.  And  not  only  are  we  pleased  with  the 
story  as  heard  from  the  lips  of  another,  but  we  derive  great  satis- 
faction in  ourselves  attempting  iis  repetition,  or  in  inventing  those 
similar,  and  narrating  them  in  the  expectation  of  amusing  our 
hearers. 

The  desire  to  learn,  or  to  tell  each  other  something  novel 
and  unheard  of  is  universally  prevalent  in  man,  and  as  sleepless 
and  continuous  as  life  itself;  wakeful  in  boyhood,  that  time  when 

"The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  -with  her  tales 
Breathing  astonishment," 

burning  with  equal  intensity  in  the  sighing  and  fuming  youth, 
glowing  with  steadier  flame  in  manhood,  expiring  only  when  at 
last,  the  red  coals  fall  into  ashes  as  the  lurid  flame  of  life  goes  out 
forever.  So  it  comes  that  men  love  the  legendary  and  tradition- 
al. At  first  we  believe  in  the  ghosts  and  phantoms  that  are  pain- 
ted for  us.  Imagination  is  wonderfully  strong  while  we  are  young 
and  even  when  reason  teaches  prudent  doubts,  with  so  much  viv- 
idness are  ideal  and  weird  images  at  times  portrayed  in  the  mind's 
picture  gallery  that,  although  we  are  unable,  we  are  far  from  un- 
willing to  believe  them  real.  And  to  one  who  has  passed  into 
second  childishness,  quite  ready,  may  be,  to  hold  this  world,  his  life, 
and  all  the  past  as  the  truest  dream,  these  fleeting  portraits  breathe 
upon  the  cauvas,  speak  to  his  dull  ear,  utter  many  things  from 
those  lips  to  all  else  dumb,  and  have  life  and  motion  in  verity. 

In  every  period  of  the  world's  history  have  misty  traditions 
and  legends  of  unique  and  quaint  import  been  food  for  the  fancy 
and  the  solace  for  sorrow  and  care.     Always  the  child  forgets  to 

Vol.  V. — oo. 
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weep,  laughing  through  its  tears,  at  the  promise  of  a  story  from 
its  father;  and  the  father  himself  yields  to  the  charms  of  poet, 
novelist  or  dramatist  discoursing  of  myths,  of  witches,  of  magic 
and  mystery  in  days  gone  by.  With  what  intense  interest  do  we 
peruse  the  pages  of  traditional  history!  The  great  events  it  con- 
tains took  place  before  ever  the  hand  was  busy  with  the  mighty 
pen  in  swiftly  noting  them,  before  that  letters  were  invented 
with  which  to  spell  out  words,  or  written  characters  had  become 
the  vehicle  of  thought.  There  is  preserved  just  enough  of  reality 
to  enlist  our  attention,  while  a  boundless  field  is  left  open  for  the 
working  of  our  imagination.  Indeed,  no  portion  of  the  narrative 
of  the  chronicler  of  the  past  is  more  entertaining  than  his  account 
of  the  mythological  ages  which  he  has  gathered  from  the  poet's 
song.  In  nothing  else  do  we  more  delight  than  in  fabled  stories 
of  the  founding  of  the  Eternal  City  and  the  stirring  sketches  of 
its  early  ages  that  we  read  in  Livy.  But  of  all  these  things  there 
is  no  certain  record.  We  possess  only  scanty  annals.  There  are 
left  only  a  few  stray  links  of  that  chain  that  must  remain  forever 
broken  and  lost.  We  know  not  just  how  this  record  has  come 
down  to  us ;  but  there  is  left  here  life  despite  its  meagerness  and 
there  burns  an  unquenchable  fire  in  its  simplicity. 

So  we  devour  the  legends  of  the  old  Norse  kings,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  new  world  search  with  the  poet  for  the  relics  of 
a  power  past  and  shadowy.  We  are  fascinated  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  saints  and  martyrs  who  lived  many  centuries  ago,  though 
they  be  full  of  obscurity  and  truth  be  mingled  with  every  ab- 
surdity. 

Of  some  events,  marking  epochs  in  universal  history — for 
there  is  a  history  of  humanity  that  is  common  to  the  whole  exten- 
ded brotherhood — there  are  many  similar  legends  expressing  the 
same  truth  in  diverse  ways;  and  it  is  a  most  pleasurable  occupa- 
tion to  mark  how  the  variety  of  human  intelligence  has  modified 
the  bare  outline  in  delineation,  in  what  different  fashions  it  has 
clothed  the  skeleton  facts,  and  how  changeful  the  drapery  that  it 
casts  about  the  naked  limbs  of  the  Goddess  of  Truth.  Here  the 
dress  is  chaste  and  plain;  there  graceful  to  be  sure,  but  sensuous 
and  scarce  ample  to  conceal  the  beauty  of  her  natural  form;  anon 
we  see  it  showy  and  rich  with  coloring,  distinguished  for  splen- 
dor and  ornamentation.     It  is  indeed  true  that  every  legend  and 
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tradition  are  just  what  separate  climes  and  consequent  dissimilar 
tastes  and  passions  must  make  them.  But  everywhere  we  claim 
that  they  meet  a  want  of  our  nature.  Like  the  graceful  vine  they 
twine  themselves  about  the  columns  of  a  more  substantial  erudi- 
tion, concealing  defects,  giving  grace  and  a  wealth  of  beauty,  while 
they  take  away  naught  from  their  majesty. 

Their  power  in  literature  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Poets 
and  writers  of  fiction  have  travelled  and  sought  for  them  far  and 
near.  In  the  regions  of  "Araby  the  blest"  they  have  listened  to 
the  wild  tales  of  the  wandering  Bedouin,  or  have  stored  away 
much  while  they  followed  the  desert-threading-caravan.  They 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  frozen  north, 
eager  to  learn  of  deeds  that 

"No  skald  in  song  hath  told." 

Byron  spent  years  in  Venice;  and,  as  he  traversed  her  winding 
watery  streets,  he  caught  from  the  rude  music  of  the  gondoliers 
her  fables  of  passionate  love  and  the  legends  that  hang  about  her 
prisons  and  gloomy  bridge  of  sighs.  Tom  Moore  gave  us  curi- 
ous lore  from  Persia,  and  the  romance  of  the  Lowlands  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  verses  of  Scott.  Our  own  Irving  has  not  been  found 
wanting.  Sleepy  Hollow  is  truly  "Enchanted  Ground,"  and  he 
has  made  this  dull  realm  the  abode  of  American  fancy  which,  ex- 
isting as  a  reality  to  each  individual,  we  people  with  such  shapes 
as  we  please. 

But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  either  legend  or  tradition.  They 
abound  most  in  foreign  lands.  The  old  world  is  that  "rich  in  sto- 
ry." We  must  call  them  the  natural  product  of  the  passage  of 
time  and  that  forgetfulness  and  uncertainty  that  it  generates. 
They  are  jewels  of  truth  that  we  all  love  to  look  upon.  Since 
man's  appreciation  of  them  is  so  extensive  they  are  ever  multi- 
plying by  springing  from  each  other.  They,  change  their  dress 
so  often  that  we  sometimes  have  no  suspicion  of  their  identity. 
We  fail  to  recognize  these  old  friends,  for  we  meet  them  per- 
chance in  localities  where  we  least  expect,  and  think  no  more  of 
finding  them  at  one  time,  present  in  the  lines  of  some  masterly 
vesifier,  and  at  another,  living  in  the  snatches  of  a  tavern  song, 
than  we  could  fancy  a  wTorthy  parson  a  frequenter  of  dramshops 
and  disfigured  with  the  immoderate  use  of  Bourbon  and  Old  Rye. 
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Without  reaching  back  into  the  dim  uncertainty  of  early 
tradition,  of  which  so  little  can  be  definitely  or  impartially  known, 
enough  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  pages  of  Tacitus  and 
subsequent  historians,  to  enable  us  to  grasp  in  their  fulness  the 
prominent  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  these  nation- 
alities, as  well  as  to  serve  as  indices  to  point  out  to  us  the  pro- 
gressive strides  which  have  been  made  century  by  century  in 
science,  art,  and  literature.  The  most  civilized  nations  of  modern 
Europe  issued  from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  in  the  rude  in- 
stitutions of  those  primitive  Teutons,  we  may  still  distinguish 
the  original  principles  of  our  present  laws  and  manners ;  their 
rigorous  climate,  their  want  of  learning,  of  arts  and  of  laws, 
their  sense  of  freedom,  their  impatience  of  peace  and  thirst  for 
enterprise  all  contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes. 

Tender-hearted  Cowper,  complains  with  soul  sick,  with 
every  day's  report  of  wrong  and  outrage,  that  "Lands  intersected 
by  a  narrow  frith  abhor  each  other,"  and  as  if  to  lend  force  to 
the  words  of  the  poet,  the  beautiful  Rhine,  with  its  crystal  waters 
fragrant  with  classic  associations,  flows  gently  between  the  rival 
kingdoms,  separating  them  now  as  it  did  of  old,  when  upon  one 
side  of  the  stream  lay  want  and  comparative  barbarism,  upon  the 
other  wealth  and  civilization  ;  the  one  race  knit  together  by  their 
old  Teutonic  tongue,  the  other  nurtured  in  a  mixed  language  of 
blended  Roman,  Gallic  and  Celtic  origin.  The  French, governed 
both  spiritually  and  temporally  by  scheming  priests,  and  at  once 
slaves  to  religious  and  military  despotism,  were  superior  in  disci- 
pline, education,  refinement  perhaps,  but  corrupt  and  effeminate; 
at  once  quick,  impetuous,  passionate,  vain,  boastful ;  irresistible 
when  headed  by  a  manly  leader,  disorganized,  dissaffected, 
unreliable  when  without  one.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  sweep- 
ing all  before  them  ;  under  the  third,  bragging,  boasting,  suc- 
cumbing day  by  day.  Formerly  despising  the  Germans  as 
uncultivated    and  barbarous,  they   have   never   had   sympathy 
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with  them,  and  as  they  differed  alike  in  tradition  and  religion, 
education  has  made  the  one  cling  to  Romanism,  and  the 
other  to  reach  forward  towards  Protestantism.  One  has 
ever  been  scoffing,  atheistical,  the  other  material  calculating 
— one  light,  impulsive,  emotional,  the  other  beautiful,  serious, 
persevering,  reverential — one  worshipping  God  in  pomp  and 
display,  the  other  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  The  very 
ground- work  of  their  character  marks  them  as  two  distinct  agen- 
cies in  the  world,  made  to  meet  special  providential  ends. 

Thus  we  see  by  their  very  nature  that  the  French  require  a 
monarchy  absolute  and  despotic.  The  Germans  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment without  tyranny,  of  allegiance  without  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal independence.  If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  tells  us 
that  France  is  governed  best  by  fear  and  wonder ;  fear  at  the 
might  of  the  master,  and  wonder  at  such  warlike  exploits  as  daz- 
zle and  surprise  nations.  Never  have  this  people  been  satisfied, 
unless  standing  armies  at  the  nod  of  legislative  assemblies,  them- 
selves at  the  beck  of  the  king,  crowded  alike  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  market  of  the  villa.  What  a  history  is  her's  ! 
What  internal  and  external  misgovernment !  What  wars  !  what 
waste  of  treasure !  The  ancient  C^auls  wore  massive  bracelets 
and  necklaces,  and  like  Pompey's  beautiful  young  men,  combed 
their  golden  locks  with  much  "care  and  painstaking." — 
Searching  deeper,  we  find  what  was  rotten  in  them  and 
what  is  rotten  in  their  descendants  to-day.  Napoleon  once 
said  "The  want  of  France  is  mothers."  He  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed more,  had  he  written  volumes.  Where  woman's  position 
is  degraded  from  companionship  to  mere  concubinage,  where  the 
marriage  tie  is  loose,  where  the  sacred  institution  of  family  is  not 
revered  and  cherished  as  holy  and  inviolable,  there  uprightness 
and  goodness  do  not  long  abide.  Bonaparte  himself  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  demi-god  of  the  commonwealth  only  after  his  rule 
had  created  famine,  kindled  persecution,  corrupted  public  morals, 
desolated  surrounding  territory,  demoralized  and  humiliated 
Germany,  and  nearly  extinguished  her  nationality!  Endowed 
with  more  action  than  endurance,  they  have  always  been  able  to 
subdue,  but  never  steady  enough  to  maintain  and  secure  their 
conquests.  Territorial  aggrandizement  and  foreign  acquisition 
have  been  their  dream  for  one  hundred  years.      Hence,  longing 
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for  centralization  of  power,  absolute  authority,  since  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, has  been  virtually  vested  in  the  king. 

The  German  political  constitution  is  of  a  peculiar  species, 
and  that  association  of  several  states,  each  possessing  sovereign 
independent  jurisdiction,  the  Utopian  dream  of  earlier  republics, 
has  been  most  nearly  realized  here,  although  at  the  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure,  and  at  an  imminent  risk  of  total  disintegration  and 
extinction.  And  whenever  in  the  past,  they  have  dared  to  lift  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  to  them  by  the  French,  it  has  been,  not  in 
union  and  as  one  man,  but  divided  and  separated  by  intestine 
feuds  and  dissensions;  hence  they  have  nearly  always  been  beat- 
en and  defeated,  and  Napoleon's  victories  in  Italy  at  Roveredo 
and  Lonato,  at  Areola  and  Rivoli  confirm  this.  The  French  knew 
not  how  to  make  their  successes  lasting  and  permanent,  while 
the  Germans  made  stepping  stones  of  their  misfortunes,  and  built 
a  bright  future  on  the  disasters  of  the  dead  past. 

The  same  differences  and  contrasts  are  notable  in  the  litera- 
ture of  each  country.  The  French  language  was  adopted  as  the 
court  parlance  of  Europe,  their  men  of  science  were  acknowledg- 
ed leaders,  their  philosophical  apparatus  the  most  artistic,  their 
schools  the  largest,  their  preachers  the  most  eloquent,  their  liter- 
ati the  finest  educated  in  the  west.  Massillon,  Froissart,  De 
Comines  and  Joinville  are  brilliant  lights  in  theology,  science, 
history  and  philosophy  to-day.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Racine  and 
Beaumarchais,  clear  and  forcible  writers,  yet  condemned  by  the 
consentient  voice  of  Christendom,  as  faithless  to  their  highest  call- 
ing, and  in  common  with  Rabelais  and  Montesquieu  catering  like 
flatterers  and  parasites  to  law  or  miserable  semblance  of  law  from 
the  first  Capet  to  the  third  Napoleon.  But  while  the  tendency 
of  this  race  may  be  to  lightness  and  frivolty,  inclining  even  tow- 
ards worship  trammelled  by  the  superstitious  innovations  of  Pope 
and  Council,  yet  this  is  better  than  rejection  and  denial  and  ma- 
terialism and  atheism,  because  abiding  trustful  faith,  though  blind 
and  ignorant,  is  infinitely  above  the  wisdom  of  the  rationalist, 
who  says  like  the  fool,  in  his  heart,  "There  is  no  God." 

Infidelity  stalks  abroad  in  Germany,  not  so  much  because  of 
its  prevalence  as  because  it  is  purely  intellectual  and  finds  ex- 
pression on  the  written  page.     Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Richter 
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are  rocks  against  which  rash  speculators  and  visionary  idealists, 
ready  to  overthrow  our  dearest  and  most  cherished  institutions, 
may  dash  in  vain.  And  amid  German  individualism,  and  tower- 
ing up  in  the  strength  of  zeal,  and  earnestness,  and  self-abnega- 
tion, and  devotion,  how  pre-eminently  do  such  men  as  Luther  and 
Melancthon  stand  forth,  like  "Cities  set  upon  a  hill,"  radiating 
good  on  every  side,  quickening  men's  brains  through  the-  instru- 
mentality of  that  divine  leaven,  so  busily  working  now,  and  to 
cease  only  when  "all  men  and  all  tongues  are  gathered  into  one 
fold." 

The  eve  of  the  last  positive  struggle  between  the  two  nation- 
alities found  France  ready  for  the  combat  and  eager  to  be  led  to 
the  fray.  One  of  the  grandest  powers  in  Europe,  animated  by 
expected  victory,  furnished  with  new  and  wonderful  weapons, 
with  an  army  numerically  larger  than  ever  before,  and  marshall- 
ed b}  generals  of  large  reputation,  it  was  an  exact  military  ma- 
chine, perfectly  polished  and  improved  for  the  occasion,  and  fit- 
ted to  carry  all  before  it.  All  this  on  the  outside.  Beneath  there 
was  unrest  and  deep-rooted  discontent,  in  the  crowded  city,  in  the 
quiet  of  country,  and  under  the  roof-tree  of  every  upright  citizen 
in  the  State.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  not  enlisted,  and  their 
ceaseless  craving  for  hero-worship  was  not  satisfied — there  was 
no  head,  no  capable  leader — the  vessel  had  no  rudder  and  must 
go  down  amid  the  breakers. 

How  did  the  Germans  acquit  themselves?  A  determination, 
intrepidity,  coolness,  discipline  marked  them  wonderful  to  be- 
hold! They  made  the  war  a  vital  part  of  the  nation,  beating 
with  the  same  pulse,  animated  with  the  same  emotion.  From 
every  province  of  "The  Fatherland"  they  rose  in  arms  and  set- 
tled once  for  all  who  is  to  be  leader  of  the  world.  Their  pro- 
gramme is  elevation  of  a  whole  people  through  culture.  And 
if  they  succeed  in  organizing  their  political  freedom  upon  solid- 
ly established  foundations  of  knowledge  and  morality,  the  great- 
est boons  they  possess,  and  if  the  French  underwall  the  edifice 
of  their  liberty  by  modesty  and  virtue,  the  war  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  both,  and  will  meet  the  ends  of  God,  supplementing  the 
deficiencies  of  each  and  giving  to  each  those  excellencies  in  which 
it  is  naturally  defective;  to  the  one  strength  and  firmness  of  mor- 
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al  will,  to  the  other  domestic  cheerfulness  and  vivacity.  The 
Frenchman  is  compassionate,  emotional,  changeable,  communica- 
tive and  "Never  feels,  till  what  we  feels,  comes  back  in  manifold 
reflection  from  without."  The  German  has  immutability  of  char- 
acter and  habits,  and  "Hides  his  real  self  as  if  each  bystander  a 
detective  were,  keen-eyed  for  every  chink  of  undisguised — a  be- 
ing of  mystery,  of  solemn  imagination,  conservative,  poetical. 

As  the  French  monarchical  system,  which  regards  not  the 
individual  political  existence  of  the  citizen,  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  Gallic  and  Latin  intermixture,  so  likewise  the  broad 
German  national  franchise  is  the  spontaneous  result  of  their  na- 
tional character — of  that  character  by  one  so  appropriately  defined 
as  "Beautiful,  serious,  persevering,  reverential :"  reverential  in  con- 
templation of  whatever  is  elevated — imaginative  in  embellishing 
whatever  is  beautiful — tender  in  cherishing  whatever  is  lovely — 
patient  in  the  pursuit  of  hidden  truths — courageous  in  the  avow- 
al of  every  deliberate  conviction — charitable  in  tolerating  every 
form  of  honest  dissent.  We  therefore  entertain  no  fearful  appre- 
hensions. Differing  in  modes  of  thought,  in  ancestry,  in  tradition, 
in  forms  of  religion,  they  have  different  destinies.  They  must 
advance  side  by  side  working  as  their  common  author  commands, 
exercising  mutual  forbearance,  and  good -will,  and  charity,  and 
long-suffering,  leaving  the  end  in  His  hands,  "Who  doeth  all 
things  well."  T.  & 
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The  Spirit  0!  Tbanksgiuittg. 

When  of  old  the  dexterous  Capuchin  chose  to  speak  on  the 
life  and  miracles  of  some  saint,  he  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  his 
devout  listeners  some  relic  of  him,  a  lock  of  hair  from  his  head,  a 
drop  of  blood  from  his  veins,  a  thread  from  his  garments •;  and 
the  slight  thread,  or  the  curling  hair,  or  the  red  globule  formed  a 
bridge  to  their  imaginations,  over  which  they  passed  and  prostra- 
ted themselves  in  awe  and  reverence  before  the  very  saint  him- 
self. Like  the  magic  relic,  with  its  wondrous  power  to  the  poor 
credulous  catholic,  are  to  us  those  works  which  Time  has  not 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  those  institutions  which  he  has  not  buri- 
ed in  oblivion ;  which  grow  not  dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  and 
which  make  the 

"Lands  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men," 

a  living  reality.  A  tile  from  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  a  chip  ol 
stone  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  these  cities  of  the  past 
are  no  longer  phantasies  or  imaginations. 

We  bridge  the  dead  centuries  with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odessey 
and  with  becoming  reverence  bow  before  the  blind  old  Homer; 
we  span  the  eighteen  hundred  years  and  sit  down  with  the  little 
band  of  Apostles  at  Bethany,  where  the  living  Christ  did  break 
and  bless  the  bread  which  countless  followers  as  yet  unborn  were 
to  eat  in  remembrance  of  Him  ;  or  three  decades  before,  we  see 
the  star  in  the  East  and  know  of  a  truth  the  nativity  of  our  Sav- 
ior. But  Homer  is  the  world's  heritage,  and  the  whole  Christian 
brotherhood  partake  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  Christmas  is  a 
festal  day  wherever  civilization  exists. 

But  we  of  rocky  New  England — the  bleak  shore  of  a  vast 
continent — have  made  peculiarly  our  own  a  festival  scarce  two 
and  a  half  centuries  old  ;  and  yearly  after  the  toil  and  labor,  af- 
ter the  sowing,  the  ripening  and  the  garnering,  gather  around  the 
old  hearth-stone  of  home  and  hold  Thanksgiving  ;  the  nineteenth 
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century  now  growing  old,  still  clinging  with  affection  ever  strong- 
er growing  to  the  festival  which  Gov.  Bradford  and  the  little  group 
of  Puritan  Fathers  first  celebrated  in  the  early  seventeenth.  And 
what  more  fitting  monument  remains  to  attest  the  devotion  and 
piety  of  those  first  settlers,  than  this  day — the  thanksgiving  for 
the  gifts  given  ! 

Plymouth  Colony,  greeting  its  first  birth-day,  November 
1621,  saw  but  seven  dwelling  houses  and  four  granaries  standing 
within  its  limits.  Enterprise  and  energy  to-day  build  a  city  in 
less  time ;  we  have  yoked  the  elements,  fire,  wind  and  water,  to 
do  our  bidding  and  be  our  servants.  The  Puritan  colonist  knew 
no  adjutant  save  his  faithful  axe  and  own  sturdy  arm ;  with 
these  and  these  alone  he  attacked  the  forest  primeval,  felled, 
trimmed,  fashioned,  built.  But  the  late  Autumn  which  saw  in 
that  little  colony  the  smoke  curling  from  so  few  chimneys  saw 
garnered  there  the  first  fruits  of  the  New  Land ;  "the  twenty  acres 
of  Indian  corn  had  borne  bountifully,  and  the  six  acres  of  barley 
indifferently  good."  Then  the  harvest  being  gotten  in,  Gov.  Brad- 
ford sent  four  men  on  fowling  uso  that  we  might  after  a  special 
manner  rejoice,  and  they  four  killed  in  one  clay  so  much  fowl  as 
served  the  company  almost  a  week." 

Contrast  if  you  please  that  humble  thanks-offering  upon  the 
confines  of  the  wilderness  and  the  ocean,  wherein  scarce  a  hund- 
red of  white  men  participated,  with  the  far  extending  festival  of 
to-day,  which  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  the  whole  nation,  and  near- 
ly every  Governor  for  his  individual  state,  proclaims.  There  a 
little  gathering  of  those  who  could  scarce  have  brought  to  New 
England  a  jot  of  the  things  near  and  dear  to  them  in  the  little 
ship  which  bore  them;  whose  eyes  must  frequently  have  turned 
across  the  blue  waters  to  the  mother  country  where  friends  still 
lingered,  and  about  which  tender  memories  were  clustering;  men 
of  sorrow  and  pain  and  labor,  to  whom  the  future  was  only  light' 
ed  by  their  glowing  hope,  and  the  past  but  a  synonym  of  toil, 
kneeling  with  bowed  heads  and  reverent  hearts  to  offer  thanks 
"for  this  good  world  and  the  good  things  in  it." 

Thither  came  M  sssasoit  and  ninety  of  his  braves,  from  their 
dwelling  place  fifty  miles  away,  bearing  five  deer  as  a  peace  off- 
ering, to  sit  down  at  the  hospitable  tables  and  partake  of  the  joys 
of  the  occasion.    Three  days  the  red  man  and  his  followers  tarried 
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with  them,  and  upon  each,  after  the  feast  of  wild  turkey  and  ven- 
ison, vied  with  those  lusty  fathers  in  manly  sports,  and  in  turn 
displayed  and  witnessed  feats  of  arms.  Thus  ushered  in  was  the 
Spirit  ot  Thanksgiving  which  still  preserves  in  all  its  pristine  fresh- 
ness the  essence  of  devotion,  of  amity  and  benevolence,  in  which 
it  was  born,  be-shadowed  not  by  time,  to  endure  we  trust  as  long 
as  the  continent  wherein  it  is  held  so  dear. 

To-day,  as  in  the  olden  time  when  the  good  Governor  and 
his  worthy  fellows  received  and  welcomed  the  Indian  chief  and 
his  retainers,  it  shines  with  the  beaming  countenance  of  charity, 
feeding  the  poor,  cheering  the  unfortunate,  sending  its  rays 
through  prisons  bars  and  gates  to  gladden  and  bless  those  out- 
casts of  society,  and  bringing  to  sight  the  golden  cord  which 
unites  all  men  in  one  brotherhood. 

The  old  Roman  husbandmen  who  would  yearly  see  fruitful 
fields  and  well  filled  store-houses,  with  superstitious  reverence 
sacrificed  at  seed  time  and  harvest  to  Ceres,  mother  of  Earth,  and 
goddess  of  fruitage.  We  have  metamorphosed  this  divinity  of 
the  heathen,  have  added  to  her  single  attribute  of  bounteous  giv- 
ing the  attributes  of  benevolence,  of  pity,  of  fellow-feeling,  and, 
sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  the  transformed  goddess  hecatombs  of 
turkeys  and  pouring  out  in  libations  tuns  of  cider  and  of  mulled 
wine  have  rechristened  her  by  the  Christian  name — the  Spirit  of 
Thanksgiving.  And  if  we  emblazon  as  her  arms  a  "roasted  tur- 
key and  a  pumpkin  or"  we  must  also  inscribe  as  her  motto  "Bene- 
dirite"  and  write  above  the  door  of  her  temple  "Cheerfulness 
Charity  and  Amity" — the  qualities  that  soothe  and  heal  and 
bless. 

And  if  upon  her  festal  day  delicious  viands  more  than  pray- 
ers do  fill  our  mouths,  shall  it  be  less  a  Christian  holiday  ?  If  we 
do  eat  and  drink  and  have  our  fill  of  creature-comforts  do  we  not 
ope  our  purses  to  the  starveling's  need?  By  Christian  acts  do 
we  not  make  it  the  one  glad  day  of  all  the  year  to  many?  In 
countless  abodes  of  poverty  this  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  spreads 
bounteous  feasts,  at  numberless  charitable  institutions  she  loads 
groaning  tables,  and  going  out  invites  unto  them  the  beggar  and 
the  outcast  and  bids  them  lose  the  cares  of  all  the  year  in  one 
round  meal — drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  forget  sorrow  and 
want  for  the  while.    In  one  prison  at  least,  to  him  who  has  atoned 
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for  crime  so  far  as  exemplary  conduct  may  extend,  she  comes  as 
the  Angel  of  Mercy,  unloosing  the  fetters,  opening  the  hitherto 
sealed  doors,  leading  him  once  more  to  the  threshold  of  the  world, 
bidding  and  encouraging  him  to  seek  a  new  and  better  path  in 
life. 

In  her  social  garb  what  merriment  and  jollity  she  sees;  how 
she  causes  the  old  folks  to  "live  again  their  vanished  years,"  and 
how  welcome  is  her  coming  to  the  young;  at  how  many  nuptials 
does  she  preside  and  of  how  many  vows  is  she  the  witness.  As 
magically  as  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  she  sprang  from  the 
stern  hearts  of  those  almost  ascetic  old  Puritans,  and  every  year 
she  seems  to  imbibe  the  nectar  of  life  and  grow  younger  and  more 
welcome.  Cheerfulness,  Charity  and  Amity  are  her  attributes; 
the  bright  smile,  the  helping  hand,  the  warm  heart.  She  weaves 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  family  closer  and  stronger — this  child 
of  New  England,  this  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

When  the  prisoners  in  the  historical  narrative,  freed  at  last 
from  galling  chains,  traversed  the  broad  country  until  they  reach- 
ed their  own  loved  sea,  beyoad  whose  waters  lay  their  native  land; 
when  overcome  with  joy  they  laughed  or  wept,  across  its  blue  bo- 
som came  the  little  floating  sea-birds,  memorials  of  their  once  hap- 
py homes,  to  fan  their  flagging  hopes  and  cheer  their  souls.  And 
all  the  patriotism  in  their  breasts  was  roused,  the  love  for  their 
own  country  welled  up  like  a  fountain  of  life,  "Glorious  Greece, 
our  own  Greece,  our  beloved  country  forever  and  ever." 

As  the  little  winged  messengers  only  caused  deeper  yearning 
and  deeper  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  wanderers,  so  in  the  hearts 
of  the  absent  members  of  our  household  circles  does  the  waning 
of  the  year,  the  falling  of  the  leaves  strengthen  the  cords  which 
draw  them  from  sister-state  or  foreign  shore  home  to  this  harvest 
festival,  this  Thanksgiving,  this  reunion  of  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  the  common  table  bounteously 
spread,  the  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  past  and  for  blessings  for  the 
future,  the  recognizing  of  this  "good  world  and  the  good  things 
in  it,"  and  afterward,  shining  on  through  the  coming  year,  "the 
tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead." 
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Weather  signs  in  the  Mountains  are  proverbially  unreli- 
able and  our  prognostications  on  this  occasion  were  not  far  from 
out  of  the  way,  as  Billings  would  say.  The  aspect  was  favorable 
for  fair  weather  so  we  started  hoping  to  accomplish  a  large  part 
of  the  distance  to  the  Crawford  House  before  night-fall,  but  the 
rain-god  dashed  on  our  hopes  the  wettest  blanket  he  possessed. 
Crip,  Pio  and  the  Blonde  had  decided  to  take  a  tramp  through  the 
woods  and  fish  the  East  Branch  and  other  streams  in  its  vicinity, 
intending  to  make  in  that  way  the  entire  distance  between  the 
Franconia  and  White  Mountains  coming  out  near  the  Crawford 
and  there  rejoining  us.  It  was  soothing  to  know  that  they  were 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  ourselves.  The  writer  and 
another  of  the  party  were  favored  with  a  horse-back  ride  as  far 
as  Bethlehem,  but  seven  miles  an  hour  astride  of  an  elevated 
mountain  chain  of  equine  vertebrae,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  is 
not  the  acme  of  bliss.  When  all  had  reached  Bethlehem  and 
were  seated  in  drenched  dejection  upon  the  hotel  porch,  waiting 
for  the  horses  to  eat,  truly  there  was  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  mental  conditions  as  resulting  from  atmosuheric  influences. 

There  was  every  prospect  of  an  immediate  flood,  but  we 
were  not  to  be  annoyed  by  trifles  and  again  set  out.  Toward 
night  we  stopped  to  solicit  from  the  owner  the  saelter  of  a  barn 
for  the  night.  That  man,  evidently,  never  acted  save  upon  de- 
liberate conviction,  for  it  took  him  fully  five  minutes  to  impart 
the  valuable  information  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he  could 
let  us  stay  or  not.  He  finally  "guessed"  we  had  better  go  on 
about  three  miles  to  another  house  where  he  thought  we  could  be 
accommodated.  We  found  all  wo  could  wish,  supper,  fire,  and 
shelter  at  the  house  to  which  he  directed  us,  and  passed  a  very 
comfortable  night  upon  the  hay-mow.  We  reached  the  White 
Mountain  House,  seven  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, about  noon  next  day  and  camped  intending  to  make  the   a.  - 
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cent  the  following  day,  Wednesday.  We  quickly  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  people  in  the  house,  and,  on  invitation,  sang  for 
them  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  young  braves,  indulged  in  a 
little  Terpsichorean  diversion  with  the  guests  in  the  parlor.  As 
an  early  start  was  requisite  the  following  morning,  of  course  we 
sat  up  very  late  lest  we  should  sleep  over.  At  8  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning  we  started  by  the  Fabyan  Turnpike  for  the  R.  R. 
depot  at  the  B  use.  On  the  way  we  could  watch  the  slow  descent 
of  the  morning  train  from  the  Summit.  That  railroad  is  certain- 
ly a  miracle  of  engineering.  The  triumphs  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  skill  over  natural  obstacles  are  more  wonderful 
than  Nature  herself.  The  engine  that  pushed  ns  up  that  grade 
of  more  than  one  foot  in  three,  was  appropriately  named  "■Her- 
cules." We  think  this  a  flattering  honor  to  that  gentleman,  for 
though  he  prevailed  against  the  vermin  of  his  day,  he  might  have 
lifted  till  he  broke  his  back,  without  starting  our  car  with  its 
load  of  fifty  persons.  The  ascent  is  slow,  occupying  nearly  two 
hours,  but  all  the  better  for  that  for  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  gradually  unfolding  view,  one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
beautiful  in  the  mountains.  There  are  so  many  things  to  see,  and 
so  much  is  the  mind  occupied  that  one  hardly  has  time  to  reflect 
that  a  little  breakage  might  treat  him  to  the  quickest  ride  on  rec- 
ord, and  deposit  him  in  a  fragmentary  condition  all  along  the  last 
half  mile  of  the  track.  Unfortunately  for  certain  sheep  whose 
skins  might  have  grown  wool  a  year  or  two  longer  in  conse- 
quence, this  little  episode  did  not  transpire  that  day. 

Some  young  ladies  from  the  house  were  on  this  train,  and 
Don  J.  modestly  presumed  on  his  proximity  to  a  vision  of  love- 
liness as  entitling  him  to  lier  acquaintance,  so  he  had  opportunity 
in  discourse  with  her  to  invent  new  combinations  of  the  ad- 
jectives appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Little  Fraud  and  the  Soph- 
ist, trusting  more  in  their  muscles  or  less  afraid  to  use  them  than 
the  rest  of  us,  ascended  on  foot.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  top 
we  sought  out  a  commanding  position  and  gazing  on  the  exten- 
sive view  awaited  the  onslaught  of  beauty,  sublimity,  grandeur, 
majesty  and  the  rest  of  that  clique  upon  our  emotional  natures. 
The  day  was  almost  a  perfect  one  for  observation,  we  were  there, 
the  mountain  was  under  us,  and  other  mountains  were  present, 
but  no  one  mistook  the  occasion  for  the  4th  of  July    and    waxed 
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eloquent,  or  exhibited  nny  other  traces  of  insanity.  We  were 
evidently  not  adapted  to  mountain  scenery.  While  descending,  a 
rail  br)ke  as  the  engine  passed  over  it,  but  so  perfect  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  brakes  that  the  train  stopped  before  the  car  was  up- 
on it.  Some  of  us  got  out  and  tried  sliding  on  a  board  down  the 
track,  and  found  it  a  very  expeditious  method.  At  the  depot  a 
stage  driver  requested  the  pleasure  of  our  company  down  the 
Turnpike  for  one  dollar  apiece  ;  on  being  asked  if  we  resembled 
men  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  that  sum  in  their  pockets,  he 
couldn't  say  we  did,  and  desisted  from  his  solicitations.  By  sun- 
set we  were  home  agiin,  an  1  supped  upon  the  trout  that  Simus, 
Brin  and  Cardiff  had  caught  in  our  absence.  Late  in  the  e\e- 
ning  Brin  gave  us  an  extemporaneous  oral  dime  novel.  It  was 
thrilling  an  1  very  sensational.  The  festivities  inside  the  tent  kept 
Morpheus  at  a  respectful  distance  until  past  midnight.  Thurs- 
day morning  Simus,  Don  J.,  Little  Fraud,  the  Sophist  and  our 
faithful  Jack  left  us  by  the  Littleton  stage.  As  Jack  will  enter 
no  more  into  this  narrative  it  may  be  proper  to  state  in  this  con- 
nection, that  we  recently  learned  with  much  regret  that  his  brill- 
iant career  as  a  terrestrial  dog  had  terminated.  We  sold  him  and 
after  his  return  to  his  native  place,  one  day  in  his  sportive  way, 
he  killed  a  large  Newfoundland,  which  trivial  offjnee  he  expiated 
with  his  life.  He  was  a  dog  of  one  virtue,  but  a  thousand  vices. 
Whether  translated  to  some  happier  sphere,  he  still  finds  ineffa- 
ble satisfaction  in  masticating  his  bosom  friends,  or  if  perchance 
to  the  Shades  he  went,  we  know  not.  If  the  latter,  then  may  we 
be  assured  that  Cerberus  is  supplanted,  for  Jack  would  certainly 
attack  that  venerable  mastiff,  and  as  certainly  leave  him  in  a 
condition  to  be  borne  off  the  field  in  baskets.  Wherever  you 
wag,  Jack,  may  you  never  want  for  a  "chaw." 

We  had  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  camp  taken  a  short  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  stage,  after  which  we  slowly  proceeded 
toward  the  Crawford  House,  five  miles  distant.  We  had  hardly 
arrived  there  when  our  fishing  party  put  in  an  appearance,  having 
come  in  a  hired  conveyance  from  the  Profile,  by  the  same  route  as 
we  had  done.  As  this  was  an  entirely  different  course  from  what 
they  intended  to  take  it  naturally  excited  some  comment,  and  the 
more  we  investigated  the  matter  the  nearer  we  were  to  a  solution, 
and  at  length  we  discovered  why  they  had  not  kept  on  and  come 
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through  the  woods.  We  knew  it  was  a  long  distance  and  a  path- 
less forest,  but  we  had  trusted  to  their  indomitable  spirit,  but 
there  was  another  and  a  weightier  reason  for  desisting  from  the 
attempt.  BEARS  ! !  !  The  reckless  Blonde  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  "backing  out,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  his  rashness  would 
have  worked  ruin  to  his  companions  had  they  listened  to  him, 
but  Crip  was  an  old  hunter  and  though  as  fearless  of  bears  as  of 
chipmucks,  himself,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  involve  little  Pio  in 
any  contest  with  thos^  ferocious  brutes,  so  he  counseled  retreat. 
Pio  held  the  balance  of  power  and  as  he  had  no  desire  of  giving 
the  bears  a  Thanksgiving  banquet,  he  deemed  it  best  to  return  as 
they  came,  so  they  rejoined  us  as  I  have  before  stated.  It  is  won- 
derful that  they  were  not  attacked  during  the  night,  the  bears 
were  so  thick.  The  party  who  had  breakfasted  with  us  at  Bath 
were  stopping  at  the  house  and  called  on  us  at  the  tent  in  the 
evening.  Crip,  Pio  and  the  Blonde  went  on  Mt.  Washington 
the  next  day  and  the  rest  of  us  passed  the  time  at  the  tent  rath- 
er heavily  it  must  be  confessed,  for  Brin  declared  that  he  wasn't 
going  home  to  s^y  that  he  hid  climbed  any  of  those  infernal 
mountains,  and  the  scenery  and  objects  of  interest  around  the 
Crawford  require,  to  be  appreciate  1,  a  more  vivid  imagination 
than  we  possessed.  We  did  summon  energy  enough  to  visit 
Beecher's  Ciscade,  but  by  carelessly  rolling  down  some  loose 
stones  entirely  destroyed  the  thing;  we  presume  it  was  immedi- 
ately closed  for  repairs.  During  the  night  we  all  dreamed  that 
we  were  denizens  of  the  great  deep  and  could  not  swim,  and 
toward  morning  waked  up  to  find  the  dream  rapidly  approaching 
realization.  A  severe  shower  was  in  progress  and  the  water  was 
running  into  the  tent  from  all  directions,  of  which  fact  we  were 
made  aware  by  its  incursions  into  our  very  beds.  All  we  could 
do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  roll  our  blankets  in  a  heap  in 
the  shallowest  place,  sit  on  them  and  look  miserable.  It  was  a 
time  of  general  gloom,  and  gloom  merged  into  savageness.  There 
was  earnestness  depicted  in  the  despair  of  those  faces  and  had 
any  nomadic  tract  peddler,  or  mild-eyed  vender  of  grin-and-bear- 
it  maxims  of  the  Ben  Franklin  school  ventured  to  thrust  upon 
lis  any  of  his  wares,  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  vacan- 
cy in  his  line. 

The  rain  ceased  about  7  o'clock,  and  we  got  breakfast  as  well 
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as  we  could,  struck  tent  and  started,  supremely  disgusted  with 
the  mountain  region  and  longing  for  cultivated  fields  where  po- 
tatoes and  milk,  butter  and  eggs  grew  in  accessible  profusion. 
We  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  farm  house  and  dined  on  bread  and 
milk.  As  our  number  was  now  reduced  to  eight,  we  rode  half  of 
the  time  in  squads  of  four,  relieving  every  two  hours.  This  de- 
layed us  somewhat,  for  onr  horses  had  conservative  views  on  the 
subject  of  speed,  but  before  night  we  reached  North;'  Conway. 
That  place  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery  and  is  much  visit- 
ed in  summer.  On  this  particular  evening  there  were  scattered 
all  through  the  place  groups  of  girls  in  attractive  summer  suits, 
and  tangled  hair.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal  to  pass  the  batteries  of 
their  eyes  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  their  waving  handkerchiefs. 
As  we  proceeded  their  numbers  increased  until  it  seemed  to  us 
that  there  were  millions  of  young  girls  in  summer  suits  with 
tangled  hair  and  pretty  pug  noses,  all  waving  their  handkerchiefs. 
The  place  looked  like  a  huge  clothes-yard  in  a  gale  of  wind . 

We  were  again  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  partook  of  the  first 
"square  meal"  we  had  enjoyed  since  leaving  the  Profile.  We 
were  once  more  happy  and  contented  and  passed  the  Sabbath 
very  pleasantly  in  the  tent.  Crip  was  often  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bears  but  he  did  not  seem  communicative.  It  was  noticed 
that  he  did  not  wander  far  from  the  tent.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  parties  of  girls  from  the  hotels  were  continually  passing 
in  teams,  and  the  pleasant  music  of  many  a  cheer  for  Dartmouth 
greeted  our  ears.  Refreshing  slumber  prepared  us  for  an  early 
start  and  by  8  o'clock  we  had  begun  our  last  full  day's  march. 
Brin,  Cardiff  and  the  Blonde  left  us  at  Conway  for  their  homes, 
and  the  little  remnant  of  onr  glorious  band  kept  on  its  way. 
These  last  few  days  were  very  enjoyable,  although  our  numbers 
were  thinned,  as  those  will  testify  who  carried  out  the  original 
intention,  which  was  to  make  the  tour  of  the  mountains  and  break 
up  at  Centre  Harbor.  Where  we  stopped  at  dinner  our  host  pre- 
sented us  with  a  small  piece  of  the  pine  tree  under  which  some 
renowned  Indian  in  olden  time  had  ratified*  a  peace  with  the 
whites.  It  is  a  small  piece  but  we  treasure  it,  for  each  time  we 
gaze  on  it  we  can  distinctly  see  the  big  Indian  signing  himself" John 
Paugus,  -f-  his  mark."      Relics  of  this  character  arc  very  valuable 
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for  all  trees  such  as  this,  the  Charter  Oak,  and  that  under  which 
Pocahontas  wheedled  the  old  man  out  of  his  purpose  of  bumping 
the  late  Mr.  Smith  on  the  head,  are  transformed  and  visibly  ex- 
alted over  other  trees  as  soon  as  they  become  historic.  Just  before 
dark  we  reached  Moultonboro  and  a  classmate  residing  there 
gave  us  warm  welcome,  and  an  excellent  and  well  appreciated 
supper  at  his  house.  His  kindness  extended  to  lodging^nd  break- 
fast, and  he  accompanied  us  to  Centre  Harbor  the  next  morning. 
The  final  disbanding  took  place  here ;  all  who  remained  save 
Crip  and  the  writer,  taking  passage  for  Wiers  on  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake."  It  remained  for  us  to  worry  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bolivar  back 
to  Hanover,  which  in  two  days  we  accomplished,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense of  physical  and  moral  suasion.  We  entered  Hanover  in  joy 
and  triumph,  and,  driving  to  the  exact  spot  from  which  twenty 
days  previous  we  had  started  out,  after  remarks  appropriate  to 
the  tearful  occasion  we  detached  the  horses,  unloaded  the  wagon 
and  our  Mountain  trip  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been  very  pleasant. 
All  the  participants  pronounced  it  hugely  enjoyable.  None  of  us 
ever  before  crowded  so  much  fun  into  three  weeks.  We  returned 
with  vigorous  muscles,  hard  limbs,  and  bronzed  skins,  and  when 
we  once  more  assumed  our  accustomed  garb  we  felt  not  only  an 
added  zest  in  the  present  enjoyment  of  life  but  the  assurance  as 
well,  that  from  the  occurrences  of  those  three  weeks,  long  years 
hence,  memory  would  delight  to  draw  the  thread  of  circumstance, 
and  weave  golden  recollections  to  make  glad  our  hearts  at 
meeting. 

Reader,  you  have  been  patient  of  all  this  length  ;  when  you 
don  your  walking  suit  and  take  your  tent  along,  may  everything 
conspire  to  render  pleasant  your  trip  to  the  Mountains. 
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Bight  Thoughts  btj  3|aii. 

If,  as  Mr.  Pope  thinks,  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
we  know  of  no  place  affording  the  opportunities  for  the  contem- 
plation of  this  creature,  especially  in  his  hungry  and  sleepy  and 
consequently  disagreeable  moods,  that  a  railway  car  does,  and 
above  all  a  railway  car  on  a  night  train.  We  don't  mean  now  an 
elegant  Pullman  car  with  all  the  conveniencies  of  a  minature  ho- 
tel, where  you  have  only  to  bestow  your  weary  limbs  in  your  lit- 
tle bunk  (having  previously  given  the 'porter  a  quarter  to  make 
yours  first)  and  after  a  few  moments  profitably  employed  perhaps 
in  contrasting  your  own  condition  with  that  of  your  less  favored 
fellow  mortals  in  the  forward  part  of  the  train,  you  drop  off  into 
a  peaceful  slumber,  and  awake  in  the  morning  refreshed,  wash 
your  face,  brush  up,  and  go  out  two  or  thre  hundred  miles  from 
where  you  came  in,  as  comfortable  and  contented  as  possible. 

This  is  the  poetry  of  travelling,  but  every  one  cannot  be  a 
poet,  so  we  will  suppose  that  you  are  either  going  only  a  short 
distance  or  are  hardly  willing  to  pay  for  a  night's  sleep  in  addition  to 
your  fare  about  twice  what  a  first  class  hotel  charges  for  the  same 
accomodations,  so  you  entrust  yourself  to  an  ordinary  day  car. 
You  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  whole  seat  to  yourself  at 
first  and  settle  down  for  as  much  rest  as  you  can  get.  These  car 
seats  seem  to  have  been  made  with  special  reference  to  tantali- 
zing the  weary  traveller.  There  is  always  some  projecting  knob 
or  corner  that  just  prevents  perfect  comfort.  You  are  almost 
asleep  when  you  become  painfully  conscious  that  your  arm  is  be- 
numbed, or  the  back  of  your  neck  is  just  giving  way,  or  you  can 
feel  some  tender  spot  in  your  head  gradually  sinking  in,  and  you 
have  to  change  your  position  and  are  as  wide  awake  as  before. 
But  however  restless  and  uneasy  you  may  be  between  stations, 
when  the  train  has  stopped  and  peojjle  are  passing  back  and  forth 
in  the  search  for  seats,  wonderful  is  the  regularity  of  your  breath- 
ing and  the  sweetness  of  your  repose,  for  you  trust  to  the  known 
unwillingness  of  most  people  to  awake  a  sleeping  traveller,  and 
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for  a  time  you  are  undisturbed,  one  and  another  look  at  you  hes- 
itatingly but  pass  by,  and  you  are  just  begining  to  believe  that 
you  are  to  be  suffered  to  sleep  in  peace,  when  some  depraved  in- 
dividual lays  his  hand  on  you  and  utters  the  words  that  you 
have  heard  so  many  times  in  your  imagination,"Is  this  seat  taken  ?" 
You  think  he  must  be  an  idiot  or  he  would  see  that  it  was,  but 
sit  up,  rub  your  eyes  and  mutter  an  unintelligible  growl  which  he 
interprets  to  suit  himself  and  sits  down. 

You  rest  your  head  for  a  little  while  on  your  elbow  and  try 
to  fancy  that  you  are  comfortable,  but  your  imagination  is  not 
very  vivid  and  you  cannot  do  it,  so  despairing  of  sleep  you  sit  up, 
and  being  of  an  observing  nature  begin  to  look  around.  Should 
you  happen  to  be  on  a  certain  road  that  we  know  of  the  first  thing 
that  will  attract  your  notice  (babies  of  course  excepted)  will  be  a 
cluster  of  jovial  Canadians,  and  you  will  notice  their  characteris- 
tics to  be  an  extreme  volubility,  a  certainly  laudable  desire  to  be 
pleased  with  every  thing  even  to  the  verge  of  convulsions,  a  su- 
preme disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  public  in  general  to  seats,  an 
astounding  degree  of  familiarity  between  the  sexes,  and  last  in 
order  but  not  in  time  a  very  distinct  odor. 

Their  insane  laughter  and  often  monkey-like  antics  will  soon 
cease  to  amuse  and  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  other  objects 
of  interest,  perhaps  the  unprotected  females,  but  these  generally, 
judging  from  their  looks,  appear  to  stand  in  no  great  need  of  pro- 
tection, and  you  look  roundfor  the  bridal  couples  of  which  there 
is  commonly  one  or  more  in  every  car.  You  can  always  distin- 
guish them,  if  only  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  She  re- 
gards Him  as  he  steps  out  at  the  various  stations  to  take  some- 
thing, or  the  tender  way  in  which  they  look  into  each  others 
eyes  and  smile.  I  think  after  having  seen  a  few  such,  you  will 
make  it  your  devout  and  constant  wish,  that  if  it  is  decreed 
among  the  other  ills  of  life  that  you  shall  at  some  future  time 
journey  with  a  young  person  of  the  other  sex  to  whose  constant 
companionship  you  are  not  yet  accustomed,  you  may  be  kindly 
restrained,  from  making  either  a  fool  of  yourself  or  a  pillow  of  her 
in  the  eyes  of  an  unsympathizing  public. 

Perhaps  you  will  begin  to  feel  sleepy  again  about  this  time, 
and  envious  thoughts  will  arise  as  you  see  that  man  across  the 
aisle  sleeping  so  comfortably ;  you  will  wonder  why  you   cannot 
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go  to  sleep,  and  moralize  on  the  selfishness  of  some  people  in 
occupying  so  much  room.  Then  you  will  notice  some  one  tak- 
ing a  little  lunch,  and  will  wonder  why  on  earth  people  want  to 
be  eating  doughnuts  at  that  time  of  night,  and  wish  you  had 
some.  Then,  if  the  car  is  at  all  quiet,  you  will  be  led  to  consid- 
er difficulties  which  attend  the  breathing  of  some  of  your  fellow 
travellers.  If  you  have  a  musical  ear  you  will  be  distressed  at 
the  discords  arising  from  the  various  keys  to  which  the  various 
noses  are  tuned.  You  will  wonder  if  the  elderly  lady  in  front  of 
you  snores  in  that  manner  at  home.  You  will  query  with  your- 
self as  to  your  own  style  of  snoring  and  will  try  to  decide  which 
you  would  choose,  if  you  had  to  choose  one  from  the  chorus  sa- 
luting your  ear.  While  you  are  thinking  what  you  would  like 
to  do  if  you  had  a  spring  clothes-pin  you  drop  off  into  an  uneasy 
slumber  from  which — it  seems  like  a  punishment  for  your  unkind 
wishes, — you  are  awakened  by  the  conductor's  request  to  punch 
your  ticket  once  more. 

This  doesn't  leave  you  in  a  very  pleasant  state  of  mind  and 
if  there  is  a  baby  on  board  he  will  meet  with  your  extreme  repro- 
bation. Indeed  if  there  has  been  any  such  thing  on  the  train  dur- 
ing the  previous  part  of  the  night,  and  he  has  acted  in  anything 
like  the  manner  of  most  travelling  infants,  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  ascribing  to  you  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  above  meditations. 
Master  baby  has  occupied  yonr  thoughts  from  first  to  last.  We 
have  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  a  small  child's  being  al- 
lowed to  travel  at  all,  at  least  until  there  is  enough  to  be  punish- 
ed if  it  cries.  We  have  pitied  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  heart 
some  poor  forlorn  woman  travelling  with  several  children  and 
among  them  a  tired,  dusty,  cross  little  fellow  who  will  persist  in 
lifting  up  his  voice  and  weeping  despite  the  eager  comfortings  of 
his  patient  mother,  who  seems  to  feel  that  others  are  annoyed, 
and  the  grim  and  surly  looks  of  those  around.  Perhaps  you  have 
adopted  the  plan,  admirable  for  mortifying  the  flesh,  of  taking 
these  interesting  specimens  of  undeveloped  humanity  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  car  with  them ;  or  perhaps  you  generously 
treat  them  to  glasses  of  milk  to  be  imbibed  through  the  medium 
of  curiously  wrought  bottles.     Verily  you  will  have  your  reward. 
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But  the  longest  night  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  on  a  train 
morning  comes  very  early.  You  wish  and  doze  away  the  night 
and  at  length  the  gray  dawn  appears.  You  rejoice  that  that 
night  is  over,  resolve  to  have  a  sleeping  car  next  time,  make  a 
dry  toilet  and  prepare  yourself  for  the  welcome  "Twenty  minutes 
for  breakfast."  £/      3tf/ofc* 


"Tb*  eittk1 


It  is  a  relief  in  our  country  to  turn  from  formal  debates  and 
the  unvarying  routine  of  lyceums,  and  look  in  upon  the  jovial  ban- 
quets of  wit  and  wisdom  in  some  of  the  clubs  of  London.  Trans- 
plant these  clubs  into  our  unsettled,  impatient  society  and  they 
lead  but  an  exotic  life.  The  chatter  of  the  auctioneer,  the  versa- 
tile persuasion  of  the  salesman  and  the  assurance  of  the  stock- 
broker are  in  better  keeping  with  the  hum-drum  of  American  life 
than  elegant  or  forcible  styles  of  conversation.  Our  arenas  are 
the  stump  and  corner-grocery,  instead  of  the  forum  and  the  coffee- 
house. 

Nowhere  are  there  better  materials  for  a  scene  representing 
the  communion  of  choice  literary  spirits  than  in  BoswelPs  Life  of 
Johnson.  Boswell  is  no  painter,  however;  only  giving  us  every 
hued  colors,  fortunately  jumbled  together  quite  harmoniously, 
shaded  into  each  other,  and  so  replete  with  nature  and  inner  life 
that  the  mind  easily  forms  a  picture,  delightful  in  the  rich  sun- 
shine of  affection,  in  the  clear  waters  of  genius  dancing  with  wit, 
in  the  mellow  shades  or  black  storm-clouds  of  passion. 

We  propose  to  make  no  abortive  artistic  attempt  to  patch  up 
a  scene  but  simply  to  present  a  sketch  of  "The  Club"  as  nearly  as 
possible  according  to  BoswelPs  statements.  For  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  connection  to  the  facts,  we  may  suppose  The  Club 
celebrating  its  twenty-seventh  anniversary,  in  1791,  by  meeting 
•around  a  sumptuous  table,  mingling  in  an  unlimited  flow  of  con- 
viviality, and  listening  to  a  brief  sketch  of  its  early  days  in  words 
something  like  these.  "In  1764  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  proposed 
to  Samuel  Johnson's  warm  approval  the  forming  of  this  club, 
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which,  happy  to  say,  has  gathered  around  its  tables  the  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  men  of  the  present  century  of  English 
letters.  A  rare  constellation  of  literary  stars  ushered  it  into  the 
world,  and  continued  accessions  of  bright  geniuses  form  a  page 
in  London  club  life  of  facinating  splendor.  Nine  first  filled  the 
board  whose  hospitality  now  extends  to  thirty-five.  We  all  can 
recollect  the  joy  of  our  election  to  the  coveted  prize,  said  to  be 
shared  only  by  the  leading  literati.  In  solving  the  question,  who 
should  constitute  the  founders,  good  fortune  had  been  at  work 
for  a  few  years  previous  to  1764  in  associating  together  certain 
rare  minds,  of  varied  mental  labors  and  views,  yet  uniquely  ac- 
cordant in  an  appreciation  of  each  other's  society  and  criticism. 
These  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent, 
Beauclerk,  Langton,  Goldsmith,  Chemier  and  Hawkins.  Re- 
gardless of  'that  strange  spell  a  name,'  they  left  to  the  public 
their  christening,  which  occurred  fifteen  years  after  their  first 
meeting,  when,  gathered  around  the  sacred  dust  of  Garrick,  such 
an  imposing  galaxy  of  letters  suggested  'The  Literary  Club'  as 
a  fitting  appellation. 

With  no  pedantry  or  ostentation,  they  met  to  dispel  the  dull- 
ness of  evening  hours  in  the  good  fellowship  of  the  table  and 
sparkling  wine  while  conversation,  more  sparkling,  sharpened 
mind  upon  mind  till  the  wee  hours  of  morning.  It  was  John- 
son's delight,  after  he  had  risen  above  being  a  mere  literary  drudge, 
to  doze  away  the  day  till  late  in  the  afternoon  and  then  arise  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  time  till  two  in  the  morning  in  coffee 
houses  and  at  the  club.  His  watch  bore  on  its  face  the  inscrip- 
tion, "JVv%  yap  vpynuLi?  which,  in  his  early  and  later  life,  he  very 
differently  interpreted.  I  have  in  mind  one  evening,  when,  on 
my  way  to  the  club,  I  saw  him  coming  down  Gerrard  St.,  with  a 
roll  much  like  that  of  a  majestic  ship  on  the  long  swell,  elbowing 
big  and  little,  with  head  bobbing  about,  followed  by  his  body  as 
a  steamer  sways  after  a  tug-boat.  He  came  up  opposite  the 
'Turk's  Head,'  and  in  his  company  I  entered.  The  appearance  of 
his  burly  form  created  a  general  stir  of  welcome  among  a  good- 
ly number  of  the  'clubbable'  who  had  assembled  and  were  dis- 
posing of  the  lighter  compliments  of  the  evening.  Soon  we  were 
making  merry  over  our  suppers,  Johnson  and  Dr.  Nugent  discuss- 
ing their  omelets  and  lemons.    The  spirit  of  Bacchus  answered 
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our  invocation  in  the  form  of  claret,  for  Burke  had  taken  care 
that  the  hogshead  presented  by  a  certain  Dean  for  the  club's  lu- 
brications should  be  supplemented  by  another  solicited  from  the 
same  source.  Johnson  had  pronounced  claret  the  drink  for  boys, 
so  the  first  bout  of  drinking  was  full  of  youth's  jolity  and  freedom. 
Having  passed  this  juvenile  stage,  the  boisterous  mirth  was  stilled 
by  the  thundering  tones  of  Johnson,  who,  from  the  head  of  the 
table,  gave  the  key-note  to  the  first  round  of  conversation.  Dur- 
ing this  outburst,  none,  not  even  Goldy,  dared  break  through  the 
continuous,  torrent-like  stream  of  his  commanding  sentences.  I 
was  favored  with  a  seat  at  the  right  of  Johnson  and  spread  wide 
my  ears  to  catch  every  thought  and  word  of  him  who  ofttimes 
punished  my  attentions  with  severe  reflections  on  Scotch  charac- 
ter. Gibbon  sat  by  my  side  and  was  a  curious  counterbalance  to 
Johnson.  His  dress  was  gaudy,  even  more  so  than  Goldy's, 
while  Johnson's  was  plain  and  slovenly.  The  latter's  periods 
were  grand,  martial,  like  the  onset  of  the  charge,  while  Gibbon's 
sentences  had  all  the  accuracy,  elegance  and  pomposity  of  dress- 
parade.  Gibbon  thumbed  his  snuff-box,  tapped  it  now  and  then, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  storm  lulled  at  the  head  of  the  table,  opened  his 
Platonic  mouth  so  small,  and  all  listened  to  his  well  rounded  pe- 
riods, while  he  accompanied  them  with  smirks  and  smiles.  Now 
bailiff-dodging  Goldy  had  just  an  ounce  of  well  wrought  thought 
in  his  locker  and  was  in  a  fever  to  be  charitable;  so,  breaking  in 
upon  Gibbon,  he  rattled  away  till  the  circle  was  dispersed  into 
groups. 

'Magnanimous  Goldsmith,  a  gooseberry  fool !' 

how  oft  has  conversation  rudely  set  thee  down, 

'With  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  thy  head !' 

When  the  way  was  open  Burke  secured  our  attention  with 
words  which  we  all  drank  in  with  greater  satisfaction  than  that  with 
which  he  drank  claret.  His  mind  was  so  full  that,  take  him  up 
on  any  topic  whatever,  he  was  ready  to  meet  you,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  would  retire  exclaiming,  'An  Extraordinary 
Man.'     He  is  thus  served  up  by  Goldsmith  in  his  Retaliation  : 

'Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue  with  the  garnish  of  brain.' 
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Fox  declared  that  he  learned  more  from  Burke's  conversation  than 
from  all  the  books  he  had  ever  read.  After  he  had  opened  to  us 
his  rich  storehouse,  Beauclerk,  the  iife  and  soul  of  company, 
whose  wasted  consumptive  cheek  was  flushed  with  wine,  gay, 
dissipated,  infidelic,  satrical, 

'The  love  of  folly  and  the  scorn  of  fools, 

The  best  natured  man  with  most  ill-natured  wit ;' 

turned  the  conversation  into  a  livelier  vein,  whose  mirth  brought 
the  social  glass  around,  with  which  Garrick  mingled  some  of  his 
exquisite  mimicry.  "What  a  shade  would  have  come  over  John- 
son's spirits,  if,  in  the  midst  of  their  conviviality,  Garrick  had  per- 
petrated one  of  his  unsuspected  turns,  and  hinted  to  Johnson  that 
a  few  more  years  would  find  them  sleeping  side  by  side  in  the 
Poet's  Corner,  at  the  feet  of  the  immortal  dramatist.  How  fitting 
that  Johnson  and  Garrick  should  not  be  parted  in  their  death. 
They  had  come  to  London  together,  penniless,  and  through  all 
their  ascent  to  fame,  had  communed  with  each  other.  The  form- 
er had  jealously  guarded  Garrick  from  all  the  darts  of  others 
while  keeping  him  as  his  peculiar  property  to  praise  or  criticise. 
Goldy  speaks  of  Garrick  thus  : 

'Our  Garrick's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar  and  saltness  agree.' 

'An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man.' 

Reynolds,  alias  Romulus,  who  hitherto  had  been  packing  away 
thoughts  with  grains  of  snuff,  and,  as  occasion  called,  giving  grace 
and  harmony  to  the  conversation  by  his  sweet,  genial  expression, 
in  a  discussion  now  started  by  Johnson,  became  the  happy  centre 
of  attention. 

'His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying  and  bland.' 

He  did  not  command  a  hearing  like  Johnson,  yet  was  always 
listened  to  with  admiration  and  respect.  Langton  almost  wor- 
shipped him. 

Langton  mingled  quietly  in  our  proceedings.  He  was  of  a 
mild  countenance,  elegant  features,  sweet  smile;  sitting  with  one 
leg  twisted  around  the  other  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space 

Vol.  V. — rk. 
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than  was  equitable;  his  person  inclined,  as  if  wanting  strength  to 
support  a  column,  six  feet  six  inches  in  height;  his  arms  crossed 
over  his  bosom  and  only  separated  to  take  from  his  waistcoat  his 
snuff-box  as  soon  as  conversation  began.  Thus  in  various  dis- 
course the  evening  hours  passed  swiftly  away,  full  of  vivacity  and 
pungency."     Here  the  sketch  may  leave  us  to  our  own  reflections. 

Many  questions  come  up  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  club 
upon  many  of  the  most  important  men  in  our  literary  history. 
Unquestionably  it  eliminated  much  of  envy,  uncharitableness  and 
profitless  strife,  while  cultivating  consistent,  legitimate  criticism 
and  removing  that  dross  which  is  prone  to  appear  in  the  eccen- 
tricities of  some  authors  to  detract  and  mar.  Such  genial  social- 
ity as  theirs,  must  have  softened  the  asperities  of  literary  life  and 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  halting  pen.  The  Club  was  no  cold, 
insensible  Taygetus,  but  a  warm  nurturing  bosom,  strengthening 
weakness  and  correcting  deformity.  Says  Macaulay  of  Johnson, 
"The  influence,  exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon  those 
with  whom,  he  lived  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world, 
was  altogether  without  a  parallel."  This  influence  was  exercised 
largely  through  this  club.  Of  the  club  he  says,  "The  verdict  pro- 
nounced by  this  conclave  on  new  books  was  speedily  known 
over  all  London  and  was  sufficient  to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in 
a  day  or  to  condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker 
and  pastry-cook. 

Their  exclusion  of  wrangling  political  topics  was  a  severe 
stricture  to  many  of  their  number  whose  minds  glowed  with  the 
fires  of  daily  political  strifes.  Here  communed  the  Whig  and 
the  Tory,  the  dramatist  and  the  actor,  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
the  linguist  and  the  historian,  the  essayist,  and  the  novelist,  the 
scientist,  logician  and  metaphysician,  forming  a  supplementary 
world  where  no  chilling,  depressing  ignorance,  intolerance  and 
sordid  taste  might  rule,  and  where  thoughts  and  opinions  might 
be  broached  and  received  with  just  appreciation.  About  every 
relic  of  their  proceedings  there  is  a  sacredness,  confidence,  fresh- 
ness, vivacity  and  warmth  which  the  attrition  and  magnetism  of 
sociality  alone  could  have  produced.  Johnson  infused  his  own 
immortality  into  the  club,  his  own  surpassing  strength,  and  made 
it  a  Court  of  Literature  in  which  he  was  the  reigning  prince,  and 
about  this  court  there  will  ever  exist  a  regality  almost  diving. 
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"Now  it  behooves  thee  thus  to  put  off  sloth" 
My  master  said,  "for  sitting  upon  down, 
Or  under  quilt,  one  cometh  not  to  fame." 

Full  of  gratitude  we  return  hearty  thanks  for  this  advice,  so  apt,  so  pat ; 
for  else,  wrapping  our  student  gown  about  us,  we  had  soon  unsettled 
our  wings  for  flight  from  earthly  tenements,  and  wandered  forth  deep 
into  the  land  of  dreams.  Even  now,  awfully  impressed  as  we  are,  we 
can  but  bow  in  silent  veneration  to  our  patrons,  for,  "when  the  soul  is 
fullest,  the  hushed  tongue,  voicelessly  trembles  like  a  lute  unstrung." 
Gentle  peace  and  quiet  hover  about  our  village — all  sounds  are  in  har- 
mony blended,  and  at  the  witching  hour  of  ten,  we  hear  naught  save 
ravishing  strains  of  distant  music  and  scarcely  less  rythmical  mea- 
sure of  feet  treading  the  mazy  windings  of  the  dance.  Oh !  that  we  had 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  even  faintly  to  paint  the  delightful  sweets  (  ?) 
of  brief  editorial  existence !  To  tell  how,  Micawber-like,  we  sit  ever 
upon  the  anxious  seat,  waiting  and  vainly  hoping  for  something  to 
"turn  up," — how  intensely  and  breathlessly  solicitous  we  are  for  the 
present  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  respectable  and  venerable  Insti- 
tution,— how  we  wish  some  Nabob,  some  Croesus,  some  charitable  old 
Dives  might  providentially  die  and  make  us  a  liberal  donation, — how 
we  pant  for  some  big  lecturer  to  come  along,  for  a  circus,  or  a  minstrel 
troupe,  or  Lydia  Thompson,  or  a  wide-awake  revivalist,  or  that  famous 
street-organist  and  his  delectable  monkey,  anything,  everything,  to  fill 
up,  and  swell  out  our  items  of  news  and  general  interest!  Alas!  This 
month  presents  no  such  glittering  attractions.  November,  we  chronicle 
it  mournfully,  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  sadly  wanting. 
The  college  is  a  unit  on  this  point,  and  wailing  complaints  are  there- 
fore loud  and  deep.  But  cheer  up,  boys !  "The  tears  live  in  an 
onion  which  should  water  this  sorrow,"  saith  Shakespeare.  Christmas 
is  coming — slowly — and  the  savor  of  Thanksgiving  dinners  is  wafted  to 
us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from  the  four  quarters.  Turkeys  are  fat- 
tening, cider  ferments  in  secret  places,  sugared  doughnuts  beckon 
you  homeward,  mothers  and  sisters  are  beginning  to  watch  for  you,  and 
/  sweet-hearts,  (bless  'em!)  are  on  the  war-path  lAShall  you  capitulate?  It 
were  not  gallant  to  do  otherwise.    We  surrender  unconditionally. 


Under  the  present  arrangement  none  can  plead  excessive  modesty 
as  a  just  reason  for  hesitating  to  furnish  magazine  articles.  The  day 
for  this  shallow  subterfuge  has  gone  by.    Now  the  writer  may  contrib- 
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ute  after  the  method  designated  on  the  cover,  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  without  the  slightest  probability  of  having  his  identity  discovered 
should  his  effort  be  rejected.  It  is  strange  that  men  permit  this  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  pen  to  escape  them.  There  is 
no  profession,  and  indeed  no  position  in  life,  in  which  the  ability  to  write 
a  vigorous,  terse,  thoughtful  article  is  not  of  great  use  to  the  possessor, 
and  calculated  to  advance  his  worldly  success  and  prosperity.  Then  let 
no  student  graduate  without  having  cultivated  himself  to  some  extent  at 
least  through  these  columns.  What  if  you  do  hear  adverse  criticism  ? 
Expect  this.  Nay,  hope  for  it  even.  If  your  essay  awaken  neither  com- 
ment nor  opposition,  it  is  probably  of  little  intrinsic  merit.  It  is  not 
expected  that  one's  first  literary  attempts  will  be  very  finished,  or  very 
polished,  but  they  should  at  least  be  free  from  provincialism  and  gram- 
matical errors,  and  be  filled  with  a  fair  measure  of  thought  and  commom 
sense.  Write,  but  take  time,  reflect  on  your  subject  and  give  the  public 
an  article  which  may  redound  to  your  own  credit,  and  elevate  the  stand- 
ing and  character  of  our  periodical. 


The  way  in  which  Chapel  Speaking  is  conducted  at  present,  is  ac- 
companied by  several  evils,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  faculty.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
cry  down  the  practices  of  "hissing  and  wooding  up"  under  the  existing 
regime.  Not  until  the  galleries  are  thrown  open  to  visitors  and  resi- 
dents, can  any  reforms  in  these  respects  be  effected.  By  making  our 
Wednesday  afternoon  exercises  truly  public,  and  by  inviting  and  en- 
couraging the  ladies  and  families  of  the  village  to  come  to  them,  we 
might  in  the  first  place  improve  the  general  character  of  stage  pieces, 
and  in  the  second,  do  away  in  some  degree  with  the  chronie  nuisances 
mentioned  above.  We  throw  this  out  merely  by  way  of  suggestion. 
The  other  objectionable  feature  is,  the  restriction  placed  on  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech.  If  upon  such  occasions  a  man  can  not  give  open 
expression  to  his  ideas  upon  educational  and  political  questions  at  home 
and  abroad,  trusting  to  the  good  sense  of  his  audience  to  approve  or 
condemn  his  sentiments,  but  on  the  contrary  has  to  cater  to  the  tastes 
of  others,  and  prune  away,  and  hack  up,  and  cut  down,  till  nothing  ex- 
cept the  skeleton  is  left,  and  of  this  but  precious  little,  all  attempts  at 
originality  of  thought  had  as  well  be  abandoned  at  once.  For  so  com- 
pletely hedged  in,  and  with  things  reduced  to  such  an  extremely  fine 
point,  the  margin  room  for  fair  play  of  self  is  simply  infinitesimal. 
Leave  this  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  him,  to  whom  the  department 
of  elocution  is  wisely  entrusted,  and  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain 
in  the  future,  as  we  have  had  none  in  the  past.  But  when  matters  are 
so  regulated  that  honest  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  certain  depart- 
ments and  branches  of  instruction  are  pronounced  treasonable  it  be- 
comes time  to  speak.    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers  The  Literary 
World  published  by  S.  R.  Crocker  of  Boston.  It  is  a  most  excellent  pa- 
per, issued  monthly,  filled  with  able  criticisms,  and  giving  us  a  good  idea 
of  recent  book  publications.    No  student  should  be  without  it. 


The  seventy-fifth  annual  commencement  of  the  Medical  School 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  the  1st.  Being  just  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  the  establishment  of  this  Department,  the 
exercises  were  of  peculiar  interest.  After  prayer  by  President  Smith, 
Dr.  James  Wheeler  of  Dover,  delivered  an  address  in  behalf  of  the 
"State  Medical  Society,"  which  was  well  received.  A  discourse  from 
Dr.  John  Ordronaux  was  expected,  but  on  account  of  an  unavoidable 
detention  he  was  not  present,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  audi- 
ence. His  place  was  well  supplied,  however,  by  Prof.  Henry  M.  Field, 
who  favored  us  with  a  very  humorous  and  instructive  lecture  on  the 
"Old  Time  Physician."  We  regret  that  Dr.  How  did  not  close  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  evening  by  select  anecdotes  apropos  to  the  occasion ; 
since  by  his  rich  fund  of  good  jokes  he  rendered  his  lectures  to  the  Sen- 
iors on  Anatomy,  most  pleasant  as  well  as  valuable,  giving  variety  to  a 
subject  so  often  made  tedious  and  distasteful.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  thirteen.  The  attendance  was  good — the  inhabitants  of  Han- 
over being  out  in  full  force. 


Under  the  head  of  "Corri&enda,"  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  Yellow  Paint  which  ornaments  ( ?)  the  inner  walls  of  our  buildings 
be  attended  to  without  delay.  As  we  journey  to  church  Sunday  morn- 
ings, we  fear  it  does  not  greatly  promote  devout,  religious,cogitations  to 
find  one's  best  black  frock  metamorphosed  into  a  yellow  drab,  however 
strikingly  brilliant  and  attractive  the  color  may  be.  If  we  are  fated  to 
have  this  "gaudy  hue"  at  least  rub  it  in  hard  enough  to  make  it  stick. 
Even  here  there  is  an  eternal  fitness  in  things,  and  this  villainous  com- 
pound looks  infinitely  better  in  "Bed-Bug- Alley"  than  on  the  back  of 
your  coat.    We  trust  the  matter  may  receive  attention. 


We  would  call  particular  notice  to  the  article  heading  this  number, 
"On  my  first  acquaintance  with  Washington  Irving,"  from  the  note- 
book of  Richard  B.  Kimball,  author  of  St.  Leger,  Student  Life  Abroad, 
Under  Currents,  Was  he  Successful,  etc. 


There  seems  to  be  much  rhyme  afloat,  and  but  little  poetry.  The 
good  old  days  of  discipline  when  each  undergraduate  had  to  grind  out 
his  quota  of  metrical  translations  are  happily  gone  by ;    and  we  would 
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fain  believe  ancient  Horace  and  Juvenal  rest  more  quietly  and  gently 
now  in  their  graves  than  when  their  beautiful  conceptions  were  daily 
stretched  on  the  rack  in  doggerel  stanzas.  It  is  Ruskin  who  urges  the 
young  poetaster  to  read,  rather  than  to  write.  And  it  is  Pendennis  who 
possessed  by  the  "cacoethes  scribendi,"  (truly  a  most  virulent  disease, 
not  yet  fully  classified  by  medical  men)  fills  the  corner  of  his  county 
newspaper  with  languishing  sentiments  of  a  love  sick  boy,  now  tremb- 
ling under  the  frowns  of  his  mistress,  now  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  smiles.  Yet  though  we  dare  not  call  in  question  the  "Poeta  nascitur, 
non  fit"  dogma  (for  is  not  this  written  in  unexceptionable  Latin  and 
therefore  infallibly  orthodox  ?)  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  even  this 
rare  endowment  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  we  would  earnestly  call 
upon  the  "gifted  few"  now  and  then  graciously  to  expand  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  is  a  department  in  all  our  exchanges,  and  in  our  own  maga- 
zine especially,  in  which  the  room  for  improvement  is  simply  great. 
Carefully  prepared  and  elaborately  written  extempore  ( ?)  speeches,  and 
brilliant  poems  born  in  a  moment  of  "crowded  life"  are  well  understood. 
Both  require  labor,  close,  arduous,  protracted.  And  the  excellencies  of 
both  result  from  this  fixedness  of  purposes  and  application.  We  do  not 
ask  you  then  to  rain  a  flood  of  jingling  words  upon  us  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights ;  this  indeed  were  comparatively  easy ;  but  fitly  to  embody 
the  many  tender  and  sacred  emotions  of  the  heart,  so  common  to  hu- 
manity yet  so  rarely  expressed  upon  the  printed  page.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  college  periodicals  should  not  take  a  higher  stand  in  this  respect 
than  they  have  attained  to  heretofore.    At  least  let  the  effort  be  made. 


This  is  the  last  number  of  this  volume.  Many  of  our  subscribers 
are  in  arreas.  We  need  every  dollar  of  our  dues  for  current  expenses. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  bills  sent  out  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  failed  to  reach  their  destination.  Also  money  remitted  may 
have  failed  to  reach  us.  Therefore  we  hope  that  those  who  receive  with 
this  number  notices  from  the  Publishing  Committee,  will,  if  possible, 
remit  at  once,  or  confer  with  us  if  we  are  in  error.  We  would 
also  ask  our  friends  abroad  to  aid  us  in  the  matter  of  Memoranda,  and 
by  obtaining  new  subscribers  for  the  Magazine.  We  desire  still  further 
to  improve  The  Dartmouth  and  to  do  this  we  need  an  enlarged  circula. 
tion. 


Seven  students  of  Cornell  were  arrested  for  gate-lifting  and  gener- 
al disturbance,  by  the  police  of  Ithica,  not  long  ago.  After  they  had 
passed  the  judicial  ordeal  and  had  each  contributed  ten  dollars  to  the 
support  of  government,  they  were  informed  by  the  Faculty  that  suspen- 
sion for  one  year  would  be  the  college  penalty  for  their  transgression. 
The  students  in  general  presented  the  customary  petition  but  it  produc- 
ed only  the  usual  result.  One,  however,  signed  by  a  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ithica  had  more  effect. 
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The  Life  that  Now  Is,  by  Robert  Collyer.— If  the  present  age 
has  one  thing  above  another  to  be  thankful  for  it,  is  for  the  number  of 
whole-souled  men  who  stand  in  her  pulpits  and  turn  heavenward  the 
thoughts  of  her  children ;  men  like  Collyer  and  Beecher,  like  Spurgeon 
and  George  MacDonald  like  Eobert  Hall  and  Frederick  W.  Kobertson, 
whom  no  sect,  but  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood  may  call  its  own ; 
who  in  their  care  for  the  soul  forget  not  the  heart,  who  are  not  entirely 
absorbed  with  the  life  that  is  to  be,  but  rather  attend  to  the  "life  that 
now  is,"  knowing  "if  we  can  but  find  the  right  way  through  this  world 
and  walk  in  it,  the  doors  of  Heaven  are  as  sure  to  open  to  us  as  ours 
open  to  our  own  children  when  they  come  eagerly  home  from  school;" 
whose  spirits  are  not  cramped  by  study  walls,  and  whose  natures  so 
blend  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly,  as  to  make  them  seem  of  a  truth  "half 
human,  half  divine."  In  Mr.  Collyer's  collection  of  discourses  under  the 
title  "The  Life  that  Now  Is,"  the  one  thing  next  to  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  his  writing  that  attracts  us,  is  the  aptness  and  variety  of 
his  illustrations ;  from  bird  or  tree  or  flower,  things  lifeless  or  things  liv- 
ing, but  chiefly  from  mens'  lives.  Here  it  is  to  illustrate  the  "thorn  in  the 
flesh"  and  we  are  told  of  Byron's  club-foot,  of  the  vice  which  chained 
Coleridge  and  DeQuincy  in  the  Dungeon  of  Dispair,  of  the  dyspepsia 
turning  the  beautiful  afterlife  of  Carlyle  into  a  grim  and  lurid  sunset,  of 
Wesley  and  his  home  without  love,  his  wife  crazed  with  jealousy,  and  an 
old  love  gnawing  in  his  heart  and  which  was  never  permitted  to  bloom 
in  his  life.  In  "every  man  a  penny"  he  draws  his  illustrations  from 
John  and  Peter,  the  humble  fishermen,  from  John  Bunyan  the  born 
tinker,  and  George  Fox,  the  born  cobbler,  from  a  simple  picture  by  Mil- 
lais,  or  the  humble,  hopeful  words  of  a  lowly  Yorkshire  quarryman. 
Now  the  story  of  a  life,  now  the  description  of  a  picture,  and  anon  the 
repeating  of  some  sweet  verse  gives  rare  interest  and  beauty  to  his  ser- 
mons. 

Then  too  there  is  a  delicious  freedom  from  long  words,  and  a  pleni- 
tude of  home-words,  such  as  preserve  unbroken  the  music  of  his  prose 
and  make  it  read  as  pleasingly  as  poetry.  Evidently  the  author  has 
studied  nature  and  interpreted  God  through  His  works.  The  Scottish 
lands  where  he  was  born,  have  given  him  vigor,  independence,  original- 
nality ;  the  blacksmith's  hammer  has  broadened  his  chest  no  more  than 
his  humanity,  and  strengthened  his  muscles  no  more  than  his  mind ; 
a  hand  to  hand  dealing  with  mankind  and  a  keen  insight  into  charac- 
ter have  taught  him  sympathy  and  brotherly  kindness  to  all  men.  Hon- 
est in  purpose,  gifted  in  speech,  fervent  in  spirit,  abounding  in  faith 
and  in  works  may  many  years  be  in  store  for  this  Christian  preacher, 
Robert  Collyer. 
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The  Coming  Race. — There  has  recently  appeared  a  work  with  the 
striking  but  not  altogether  unambiguous  title  of  The  Coming  Race  or 
the  New  Utopia.  We  are  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  discovery  of  a 
mysterious  realm,  below  and  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mine,  by  an  engin- 
eer. Curiosity  having  been  aroused  at  his  recital,  our  author  determines 
to  see  for  himself,  and  at  length  passes  down  into  the  mine  and  a  chasm 
through  which  the  way  lies,  bent  upon  exploring  these  dark  regions. 
He  finds  himself  in  a  strange  subterranean  world.  He  everywhere  meets 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  entirely  unlike  what  he  had  ever  seen 
before.  There,  are  evidences  of  an  advanced  but  unique  civilization. 
An  order  of  beings  different  from  any  previous  conception  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  adventurous  investigator.  Having  spent  some  time  here 
the  writer  professes  to  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
laws,  customs  and  mode  of  life.  It  is  his  purpose  to  describe  these  and 
remark  upon  them. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  little  sketch  that  are  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest. There  is  some  proof  of  an  active  and  inventive  fancy.  The  lan- 
guage and  style  of  the  work  we  would  characterize  as  simple,  direct  and 
to  a  certain  extent  elegant.  It  is  a  specimen  above  the  average  of  the 
"fresh  and  original  books"  of  the  day.  Great  effort  is  put  forth  to  make 
this  picture  of  an  unreal  world  a  verisimilitude  of  what  one  reasonably 
might  conjure  up  in  the  imagination.  So  we  are  told  that  this  subter- 
ranean state  had  its  real  and  traditional  history.  Government  and  re- 
ligion are  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Systems  of  philosophy,  language  and  con- 
ditions of  society  are  also  presented.  In  this  faculty  of  making  the  un- 
real and  imaginary  appear  the  real  and  the  actual,  the  chief  excellence 
in  works  of  this  character,  so  manifest  in  Swift,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Defoe,  the  author  seems  lacking. 

To  call  this  book  purely  original  would  be  absurd.  More's  Utopia, 
and  Plato's  Republic,  now  within  reach  of  all  through  Jowett's  admira- 
ble translation,  make  the  foundation  upon  which  such  literature  must 
rest.  The  relations  of  the  Yrilya  to  surrounding  nations,  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  who  oppose  them,  the  form  of  government  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, that  are  really  based  on  the  principles  of  communism,  are  evident- 
ly drawn  from  More.  Yet  the  author  has  neither  his  philosophical 
acuteness  nor  his  erudition.  There  one  meets  on  every  page  pithy  say- 
ings and  an  abundance  and  variety  of  well-conned  apothegms.  Here 
we  rarely  meet  great  truths  strikingly  expressed. 

In  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  philosophy  and  religious  disputations 
we  are  reminded  of  Swift,  though  his  satire  was  sharp  and  severe  and 
able  to  cut  to  the  very  core  as  satire  must  if  effective.  Such  qualities 
however  we  do  not  find  here.  We  might  cite  numerous  instances  evi- 
dencing the  dependence  of  the  writer  upon  others,  but  time  will  not  al- 
low. We  complain  of  this  book  because  it  meets  no  want  in  literature. 
In  general  we  deny  it  to  be  wise  to  write  unless  one  has  something  that 
needs  to  be  said  to  the  world.  To  amuse  the  public  is  allowable,  and  it 
is  sometimes  done  to  its  profit ;  but  when  one  uses  his  pen  simply  to 
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amuse  himself,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  fame  will  attend  his  efforts.  The 
author  of  the  New  Utopia  has  evidently  abilities  that  might  be  better 
made  use  of.  Unless  he  should  otherwise  employ  them,  we  fear  he  will 
establish  neither  a  widespread,  nor  lasting  reputation. 


gtxUsgs  Itsms. 

Repairs  on  the  Chandler  Building  are  still  progressing.  The  im- 
provements thus  far  have  cost  not  far  from  eight  thousand  dollars  but 
the  money  has  been  well  expended,  as  an  inspection  of  the  building 
shows.  The  east  recitation  room  is  to  be  furnished  with  oak  chairs  and 
desks  and  to  be  otherwise  fitted  up  for  a  drawing  room.  The  Depart- 
ment is  already  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  casts  and  models 
from  ancient  master  pieces.  The  hall,  up  stairs,  will  be  admirably  adap- 
ted for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Strenuous  attempts  have 
been  made  recently  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Department.  It  has  not 
been  considered  advisable  to  make  the  results  public  at  present,  but 
we  hope  in  the  next  number  to  present  a  good  report. 

A  letter  written  from  Dartmouth  to  the  Dover  Inquirer,  which  sets 
at  defiance  all  rules  of  composition,  as  well  as  all  regard  to  truth,  has 
been  copied  by  the  Orient,  whose  editors  surmise  that  the  statement  that 
it  was  written  by  a  Senior  is  false.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  they  are 
perfectly  correct  in  their  conclusion.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  we  would  state  that  it  is  a  well  known  fact  among  students 
here,  and  the  same  holds  true,  no  doubt,  in  other  colleges,  that  if  the 
"Sabbath  is  the  happiest  day  of  the  week"  it  is  due  to  other  cause  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  letter — Compulsory  attendance,  we  cannot  call  it 
zoorsMp,  at  Church. 


U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Party  from  Dartmouth  College.  The  ar- 
ticle in  reference  to  this  party,  which  appeared  in  the  Sept.  No.  of  The 
Dartmouth,  has  probably  conveyed  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  party  and  the  value  of  the  results  obtained.  It  is  deemed 
proper  therefore  to  make  an  additional  statement. 
Vol.  V. — ss. 
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The  weather,  in  truth,  did  not  prove  such  as  was  hoped  for.  Dur- 
ing more  than  half  the  time  observations  were  impossible,  on  account 
of  smoke,  haze  or  rain.  However  several  very  clear  days  were  enjoyed, 
and  these  were  improved  to  the  utmost.  On  such  days  the  observer  and 
recorder  were  engaged  at  the  instrument  (a  very  fine  repeating  theodo- 
lite, furnished  by  the  Coast  Survey  Office)  from  7,  a.  m.  until  7,  p.  m.,  ex- 
cepting a  short  intermission  at  noon.  The  middle  of  the  day,  when  hor- 
izontal angles  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  was  usually  devoted  to 
measuring  vertical  angles. 

Three  secondary  stations  were  occupied,  viz. :  Crochet  Nut  in  Fran- 
cestown,  Barrett  Hill  in  Mason,  and  Stoddard  Heights  in  Stoddard,  N. 
H.  Sixteen  secondary  and  about  forty  tertiary  angles  were  measured, 
and  the  results,  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  highly  satisfactory.  For 
the  measurement  of  a  secondary  angle,  a  whole  day  is  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  required  number  of  repetitions  and  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  sets  of  observations.  This  involves  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  different  observations  for  the  same  angle,  these  being  distributed 
so  as  to  be  made  at  different  times  on  different  days.  Quite  a  number 
of  tertiary,  can  be  measured  in  a  single  day. 

At  these  three  stations  the  necessary  measurements  were  obtained 
for  two  quadrilaterals  or  four  triangles.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  chief  of  the  party  measured  a  secondary  angle  on  Mount  Monad- 
nock.  The  party  consisted  of  nine  persons,  all  told.  They  found  camp 
life  very  pleasant,  as  the  duties  were  arduous  only  during  good  weather. 
Several  hundred  persons  visited  the  camp  at  the  different  locations.  A 
detail  from  the  party  was  out  during  three  weeks  putting  up  signals 
around  the  first  observing  station.  This  involved  some  hard  climbing 
and  proved  hot  work  for  August. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 
Next  summer  an  earlier  start  is  proposed,  and},  it  is  hoped  that  much 
more  will  be  accomplished,  than  has  been  done  this  year,  towards  the 
triangulation  of  the  State. 


A  new  planet  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Professor  James  C. 
Watson,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  shines  with  the  light  of  a 
star  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  constellation  Cap- 
ricornus,  or  the  Goat,  at  right  ascension,  320  degrees,  16  minutes,  and 
declination,  12  degrees  30  minutes  south.  It  is  slowly  moving  toward 
the  South  and  West. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  earth  is  composed  of  a  molten 
mass,  enveloped  in  a  solid  crust,  but  the  thickness  of  the  crust  has  re- 
mained a  subject  of  conjecture.  Professor  Thompson,  however,  now 
shows  to  the  British  Association  that  no  thickness  less  than  2,000  or  2,- 
500  miles  would  enable  the  crust  to  resist  the  tide  generating  force  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  A  thinner  crust,  he  says,  would  be  bulged  up  by  a 
tide  within  the  molten  mass  like  the  tide  of  the  ocean. 
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Hill,  '67.  Mr.  Howard  F.  Hill,  whose  assistance  to  this  department 
has  elicited  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  editors,  contributes  the  follow- 
ing ;  Born  in  Concord,  Oct.  30th,  to  Howard  F.  and  Laura  S.  Hill,  a  son, 
John  McClay,  of  Dartmouth  '92  or  3,  probably.  Success  to  the  item, 
and  joy  to  the  happy  parents. 

Flint,  '71.  William  W.  Flint,  class  of  71,  is  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  also  in  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

Horrr,  71.  Charles  W.  Hoitt,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Shuburne 
Falls,  Mass. 

Scott,  '71.    Harry  H.  Scott,  class  of  '71,  is  teaching  at  Nahant,  Mass. 

Robtnson,  '71.  Eugene  M.  Robinson,  class  of  '71,  is  engaged  in  R. 
R.  engineering  near  Oconto,  Wis. 

Danfobth,V71.  William  B.  Danforth,  class  of  '71,  is  studying  at 
the  Tale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bisbee  and  Flandees,  '71.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee  and  Charles  N. 
Flanders,  class  of  '71,  are  studying  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass. 

DrMiCK,  '71.  Frank  E.  Dimick,  class  of  '71,  is  sub-master  in  High 
School  at  Jamacia  Plains,  Mass.,  with  a  salary  of  $14.00. 

Leach,  '71.  Edward  G.  Leach,  class  of  '71,  is  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Barnard,  Franklin,  N".  H. 

Reed,  '71.  Andrew  F.  Reed,  class  of  '71,  is  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Smith,  '71.  Jonathan  Smith,  class  '71,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
the  Coos  Republican,  Lancaster,  X.  H. 

Andbews  and  Johnson,  '71,  C.  S.  D.  B.  W.  Andrews  and  C.  G, 
Johnson  are  Assistant  Engineers  on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Minnesota  Railroad ;  D.  B.  Colcord  of  '67,  Chief  Engineer. 

Douglas,  '71,  C.  S.  D.  W.  B.  Douglas  is  studying  law  in  Lockport, 
N.T. 

Evans,  '71,  C.  S.  D.  S.  W.  Evans  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Park  Ways  and  Boulevards  in  course  of  construction  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  N.  T.;  T.  P.  Kinsley  of  }66  Superintendent. 

Faibbanks,  '71,  C.  S.  D.  C.  A.  Fairbanks  is  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sil- 
loway,  the  well  known  Boston  Architect. 

Gobdon,  '71,  C.  S.  D.  E.  Gordon  is  engaged  in  drafting  for  the  Fac- 
tory Survey  Association,  New  York  City. 

Conner,  '65.  Married  in  Kingston,  Sept  7th,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  John  S.  Conner,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  class  of  '65,  to  Miss  Lucre- 
tia  Bartlctt,  of  K. 
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Cuttee,  '42.  Charles  Cutter,  class  of  '42,  who  was  formerly  an  em- 
inently successful  teacher  at  the  South,  is  residing  in  Campton  Village, 
N.  H. 

Robeets,  '50.  Samuel  W.  Koberts,  class  of  '50,  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  Wakefield,  3SV  H. 

Feench,  '63.  Eev.  George  H.  French,  [class  of  '63,  and  lately  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Johnson,  Vt.,  where  is  located  a  State  Normal  School. 

Haeeiman,  '69.  Hiram  P.  Harriman,  class  of  '69,  is  proprietor  of  a 
law  office  and  a  family  in  Welhieet,  Mass. 

Welch,  '61.  H.  C.  Welch,  class  of  '61,  is  of  the  firm  of  Welch,  Jenk- 
ins &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors,  etc.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Leonaed,  '59.  Leverett  Leonard,  class  of  '59  has  under  fence  and 
in  cultivation,  over  eighteen  hundred  acres  of  rolling  prairie  land  in 
central  Missouri,  and  is  gathering  around  him  the  finest  array  of  blood- 
ed stock  to  be  found  in  the  state.     Success  to  our  sturdy  yeomanry. 

Walkee,  '70.  Charles  Walker,  class  of  '70,  is  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  in  the  "Pritchitt  Institute,"  Glassgow,  Missouri,  with  every 
promise  of  worldly  advancement  and  prospective  matrimonial  felicity. 

Eedingtow,  '61.  Major  E.  D.  Redington,  class  of  '61,  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Cashier  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  gone  into  the 
lumbering  business  at  Lawrence  *Kansas. 

Ross,  '51.  Jonathan  Ross,  class  of  '51,  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

Tieeill,  '66.  Charles  Q.  Tirrell,  class  of  y66,  is  practising  law  in 
Boston,  and  has  also  an  office  in  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Ide,  '66.  George  H.  Ide,  class  of  '65,  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Pillsbuey,  '63.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  class  of  '63,  is  engaged  in  the 
Flour  business  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  is  an  owner  in  two  large  mills, 
and  is  doing  an  extensive  business. 

Blanchaed,  '53.  Enoch  Blanchard,  M.  D.,  class  of  '52,  is  practis- 
ing medicine  at  Minonk,  111.,  and  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
Woodford  County. 

Towne,  '54.  Francis  L.  Towne,  class  of  '56,  C.  S.  D.,  and  '60,  Dart- 
mouth College,  is  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Dr.  Towne  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  service  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  by  his  skill  and 
devotion  gained  an  enviable  reputation. 

Jackson,  '59.  At  the  centennial  celebration  at  Danbury,  N.  H.,  the 
historical  reminiscences  were  presented  by  James  S.  Jackson,  class 
of  '59. 

Baetlett,  '69.  Charles  W.  Bartlett,  class  of  '69,  is  practising  law 
in  the  office  of  S.  M.  Wheeler,  Dover,  K.  H. 


